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PREFACE. 



Ik the present extension of Freemasonry, when it 
flourishes abundantly in every quarter of the globe, and 
embraces many objects of research, which our brethren, 
even of the eighteenth century, did not entertain ; and 
when spurious rituals have been of&red to public notice, 
professing to contain a description of the entire secrets, 
pursuits, and puichinery of the Craft, it becomes a duty 
of no inconsiderable moment, to place the Institution on 
its proper basis, as a society which blends scienoe and 
morals, unites benevolence and philosophy, and displays 
an example of paternal union which is sought in vain 
mnidst other scenes in these times of religious and 
political excitement. 

The pure philosophy of Freemasonry is embodied in 
the legitimate Iiectures of the Three Degrees. These 
form the Text on which the scientific Mason loves to 
expatiate. He draws from this fountain his materials 
for dissertation and research; and the improvement of 
his mind becooies commensurate with the extent to 
which he carries his investigations. To make a satis* 
fibctory progress in this sublime study, a previous know- 
ledge of the routine business and Lectures of the Lodge 
is indispensahle. The practical working Mason is best 
qualified to estimate the beauties of its theory, provided 
he have acquired also a competent knowledge of its 
history and antiquities, and possess the requisite seal andl 
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indoBtry to surmount the difficulties which impede his 
first attempts to explore the hidden stores of Free- 
masonry. 

It is a matter of extreme regret to the well-informed 
portion of the fraternity, that Freemasonry, as it is prac- 
tised in some of our Lodges, ofiei-s to the candidate few 
opportunities for satisfying his enquiries on the subject 
of its refined philosophy, and affords little aid towards 
the enlightenment of his mind on those abstruse subjects 
which none can understand without the labour and 
assiduity which are prompted by a zealous desire to 
excel. It is for the satisfaction of this class of enquirers 
that the Author has been induced to publish a consecutive 
series of Lectures, all of which are intended to contribute 
to the same end, viz.^ the honour of Masonry as a moral 
and scientific institution — ^the instruction of the brethren 
— and the glory of the Most High ; in the anticipation 
that they may lead^ at no very distant period, to the 
formation of Lodges in the metropolis, and the populous 
manufacturing and marine towns of England, in this age 
of literary improvement and refined taste, where the 
leisure of talented brethren may be exclusively devoted 
to a minute investigation of the'genuine principles of the 
Order ; that the true and valuable pursuits of science 
may be substituted for unimportant observances on the 
one band, and on the other, an extended conviviality 
which may terminate in debauch. 

It is in the pursuits of philosophy, blended with those 
great principles of the Order, active benevolence and 
universal -charity, that Freemasonry claims our nnmiti^ 
gated esteem. . That fills our bosoms with the undis- 
guised love of our species ; thia^ shews our love to be 
sincere by its practical development in our commerce 
with the world and with eadi other. Thai stores the 
mind with a pure religious feeling, by tracing the works 
of nature, till they lead to reflections on the immensity 
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of power — ^the triomphs of wiadom and goodnen of 
Him, who constructed the vast machine of the universe 
for the advantage of his creatures; — this evinces our 
gratitude and reverencoy by inciting us to ^^ act on the 
square " with the worthy and the good* whatever may 
be the external circumstances in which they are placed by 
the just and equitable decree of Providence. In any 
other point of view Freemasonry is human — ^here it ^s 
divine. This consideration encircles it with the luminous 
rays that enlighten the " glory ivf the centre," and confer 
its real dignity and value* It is the Thbocratic Philo* 
80PHT OF Fbbbmasonrt that commands our unqualified 
esteem, and seals in our heart that love for the Institution 
which will produce an active religious faith and practice; 
and lead, in the end, to *' a building not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavMis." 

Such being the professed design of the following work, 
little need be said on the principle of its construction. 
A view of the Institution has been taken under every 
form w^ich it has assumed throughout the long series of 
ages that have intervened from the creation to the days 
in which we live. It is admitted that ample justice has 
not been done to the diversity of subjects which pre- 
sented themselves to the Author's attention ; because, in 
a field so wide, twelve short Lectures is a space too 
lunited to afford scope for all the important investigations 
to which they naturally give rise ; but it is hoped that 
much important infonaation has been communicated, 
which may direct the learned reader's view to subjects 
which his previous knowledge of the - art may render 
interesting, and which the disquisitions suggested by his 
own ingenuity may^ illustrate and confirm. And if the 
fraternity should admit that the Author has succeeded in 
displaying a connected view of the science in all its 
jMrincipal divisions ; if he have correotly traced its pro- 
gress in the aaeient world, until it assumed the form 
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under which it now appears; if he have satiifactorily 
shewn that the great object of the Institution is to pro- 
mote the glory of God and the good of mankind ; the 
testimony will be highly gratifying to his feelings ; and 
he will not regret the time and attention which have 
been bestowed on the composition of the Work. 

A spirit of enquiry distinguishes all ranks of men in 
the present day. Every art and every science forms a 
subject of public disquisition in our literary societies and 
institutions ; and it is unreasonable to expect that the 
pursuits of Freemasonry will escape enquiry amidst that 
universal curiosity which now animates mankind to search 
into the hidden secrets of nature, and to detect each 
process by which her various changes are produced and 
modified. Our Institution pervlules all classes of society^ 
in every region of the globe ; and it is not to be expected 
that the uninitiated will be satisfied with our pretensions, 
except they be borne out by an appearance, at the leasts 
of superiority ; and it cannot be denied that Freemasonry, 
previously to the present century, had not kept pace 
with the scientific improvement of the times. A dearth 
of masonic publications was acknowledged and lamented 
by our most w<^hy brethren; and, from this nnpro* 
pitions circumstance, the Order was in evident danger 
of sinking in public estimation. From that period a new 
era has commenced ; talented individuals no longer refute 
to honour our Institution with their avowed patronage, 
as our philosophy becomes better understood ; because it 
is defensible on grounds that are equally honourable and 
just ; and this accounts for its extenmon amongst Ifte 
aristocracy both of talent and wealth ; and the distinetion 
with which the fraternity is &voured in evarj oouAtrj 
when superior civilisation has elevated the digmty of 
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Various opinions may exist upon this point. The Author 
has consulted the taste of every reader, and flatters him- 
self that he has not been altogether nnsuccessful. The 
scholar may derive some gratification, if not instruction, 
from the manner in which the subject is treated in refer- 
ence to the usages of a remote antiquity, about which 
written records afford little aid to enlighten the path ; 
while the practical Mason may reap much information 
from the latter division of the subject ; and a lair portion 
of general knowledge will result from a candid perusal 
of the whole course. The industrious Brother who takes 
up the volume with a view of assisting his recollection, 
or improving his mind, will not, it is presumed, bestow 
his time in vain ; and while he may derive amusement 
from a view of the various forms whi9h the Order has 
assumed in different countries, and under divers modes 
of organization, he will not fisdl to augment his masonie 
resources, and become more impressed with the beauty 
and moral usefulness of the Institution into which he has 
been admitted. Haec studia adolescentiam alunt, seneo- 
tutem oblectant, secundas res omant, adversis solatium 
et perfugium prsebent, delectant domi, non impedinnt 
foris, pernoctant nobiscum, peregriiumtar, nistiGantor. 
Cio. 
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PHILOSPOHY OF FREEMASONRY. 



LECTURE I. 

SntCUfcATrVB MAaONRT EXAMINED tTNDBR ITS DBNOmif A- 

TION OF LUX. 

O'er all were seen Hie Cherabims of *LieHT, 
Like pilkr'd flowers amidst the falliog night; 
So high it rose, so brie^ht the mountains snone. 
It seem'd the footstool of Jehovah's throne. 

Jamti Montgomery* . 

Hail, holj Light ! 

MUUm. 

Frsbicasonrt, in lis primitive and ineflfable state, was 
an institution of pure, ethereal li^ht. But light was 
Heayeo/ the eternal seat of the dinnitj, and a place of 
absolute perfection and happiness. It follows, therefore, 
that Freemasonry is synonymous with eternity, undefiled 
charity, or heaven. In conformity with this definition, 
we derive heaven ov^omc from the Hebrew Aur, Light ; 
because it is above the mountains #«f ca.^ And hence 
probably q>rang the opinion of Eugubinus and oth6i% 

'CoLi.lt. 

* Thua mountafaifl and high places were considered throughout aU 
antiquity, as being morft eminantly adapted to the purposes of dsfo* 
tioik 



2 LECTUBK I. 

that Light was the supreme empyrean or local habitation 
of the Deity, which always shone with surpassing splen- 
dour ; because the Eternal himself was believed to be the 
source and origin of Light. In all his communications 
with man, Light has been his constant attendant ; or, in 
the felicitous language of David, '* he clothed himself 
with Liffht as with a garment." 

The Holy Book which constitutes the furniture of the 
Pedestal, is full of testimonies to this effect. God is 
termed by the prophet Isaiah, the Light of Israel. Daniel 
says, the Light dwelleth with him ; and Habakkuk com- 

Eareg his brightness to the Light. Simeon calls him a 
light to lighten the Gentiles. The glory of that Light 
appeared to- Saul at his conversion, and to Peter at his 
miraculous deliverance from prison. St. John affirms 
that God is Light ; and in another place, that he is the 
true Light ; which is confirmed by the Saviour in these 
remarkable words, ^' I am the Light of the world." 

On this view of the subject, primitive Freemasonry 
may be referred to the Light of Wisdom, which the 
Almighty Architect of the Universe possessed ^< in the 
beginning of his way before his works of old ;"^ which 
was *' present when he made the heavens, and assisted in 
settinff lEt compass on the face of the abyss :"^ and havinir 
been communicated ;< at sundry times Ld in divers man- 
ners"^ to mankind ; it serves as ** a lantern to the feet,"* 
and <' a light that is never extinguished."^ This Wisdom 
oV Light is, indeed, ** the breath of the power of God ;"' 
a pure influence flowing from the eternal source of Light ; 
compassing the whole circuit of heaven," and forming the 
architrave of pure and holy religion. It is to be observed 
that Solomon, our Grand Master, speaking masonically, 
generally used the w<^rd Wisdom as a substituto for 
Light. And thus also it is asserted in the Book de 
ditinii hominHnu^ ascribed to Dionysius the Areopagito, 
that ** this is the most divine knowledge of God, accord* 
kig to the union that rs above understanding, when the 
mmd, getting at a distance from all things that are, and 

itself, is united to those miperiUuttriom 



* Piov. viii. 22. • Ps. cm. 105. 

« Piov. viii, 27. "" Wisd. viL 10. 
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BeamBy from whence, and where it is enlightened in the 
unfathomable depths of Wisdom.^^ 

In all the divine manifestations which have been 
vouchsafed to man, it waa necessary to accommodate the 
grossness of his nature, by the use of a visible and mate- 
rial Light. But it must be understood, throughout the 
present Lecture, that this was only a symbol, or a mild 
emanation of the glorious Light which illuminates the 
celestial regions. This is evi4ent from the evangelist's 
description of the heavenly kingdom : ^^ the glory of God 
doth lighten it, and the Lamb is the Light thereof." 
This Light, or Freemasonry, so to term it, was peculiarly 
intellectual. A Light adapted to spiritual faculties — 
the Light of God's word and spirit. It was enunciated 
with equal perspicuity by the Jewish prophets. Thus 
Isaiah BAjBy that in those blessed mansions "the sun 
•hall be no more their Light by day, neither for bright- 
ness shall the moon give Light ; out the Lord shall be 
an everlasting Light." It is evident, therefore, that the 
Light of heaven is supernal and intellectual ; and that a 
gross material Light will be unnecessary to its glorified 
inhabitants ; of whose complete illumination we are at 
present unable to form any just or rational opinion. It 
has been correctly termed <^a glorious lustre, filling all 
heaven — an abyss of Light, in which the imagination is 
lost." 

This luminous principle is represented ia our Lodges 
by the FirH Great Light, and symbolized by Three Lmer 
Lights; which, being material-, point out palpably to the 
senses, a reference to the operation of Light on the mind, 
as held forth in the three true religious systems which 
will extend from the creation to the destruction of the 
glob» which we inhabit ; viz.* the Patriarchal, the Mosaic, 
and the Christian dispensations. Again, the eyes of. the 
Second person in the Trinity are represented as a flame 
of fire.^® Now, ^ fire is a symbol ofintellectuality, espe- 
cially a flaming fire that implies Light. Thus we read 
of tne ^ery intellect in the Magic pracles, and of shimng 
Jire attributed to the soul, as being a certain divine and 
intellectual essence, as Plethon speaks. Wherefore the 
Logos is rightly said to have eyes like a flaming fire, 
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because he is not only intellectual, but that great and 
eternal Intellect from whence all intellectual beings are; 
as also their operations, exercised by virtue of the more 
pure, and ethereal, and igneous spirits."^^ The subject, 
therefore, can be treated only as the Almighty himself 
has condescended to treat it, in pity to the weakness and 
incapacity of his creatures, viz. by a reference to mate- 
rial nre and Light, under which his personal appearance 
has been manifested amoqgst men. 

These preliminary ideas naturally direct our attention 
to the divine jShekinah, or blaze of Light which usually 
accompanied the divine appearance on earth. It con^ 
sisted of a visible splendour, or pure emanation of the 
Deity, and has been termed splendor gloria Deif as St. 
Paul described the glory of Moses' countenance when he 
returned from the mount. This Light, in the form t)rob* 
ably of a bright cloud, J5on versed with Adam in paradise." 
After his unhappy Fall, Light guarded the entrance of 
this blissful abode, that no profane steps might penetrate 
to the tree of life. The same spiritual Light conGrmed 
the, piety of Abel, and probably conveyed Enoch to the 
eternal regions of Light, without tasting the bitterness 
of death. From this time- to the Flood, it has been 
thought the Shekinah was withdrawn, on account of the 
increasing wickedness of men.^' This, however, does not 
seem to be borne out by sufficient testimony ; for it is 
certain that God conversed with Noah on the subject of 
the Earth's corruptions ; destroyed the world by water 
united with Fire ^* confounded the language at Babeli 

" More. Apoo. p. IW. 

u Gen. ii. 16. Dr. Lamb, (Hierog^. p. 82.) tajs that the Ssiage by 
which our first parent oommunicated his luiowledee of tibe Creator to 
his descendants, was a picture of that vision of uie cherubim which 
appeared to Ezekiel and St. John ; and that the Hebrew letters or 
bieroglypbics for a man, an ox, a lion, and an eagle being put t(^ther, 
produces the phonetic word Elohzm; and thitf he thinks was the 
origin of animal worship. 

" Ovid's fable of AstrsBa fleeing to heaven in consequence of the 
world's impiety, appears to be a tradition of this probability. — Metam. 

^\ Fionas, who suffered martjrdom fai the year 250, under the Ba^ 
peror Decius. thus addressed his persecutors : ^ You Voarselvesi frott 
your old traditions acknowledged that the deluge of Noah, whom you 
call Deucalion, tpoM mingled vnihRre^ &c."-»Pont Hist. Norw. p.^ 
See alao Whiston's Cause of the4)elage illustrated. 
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and OD every occasion manifested his displeasure against 
sinners — ^for Speculative Masonry had its system of Justice 
as well as Mercy — and confirmed the faith of therighteousy 
by imparting a portion of that Light and Trnth, which 
constitute the divine essence ; hvmiles per claritatem sua 
ostensionis illuminat ; a striking evidence of His approval 
of that system of religion which was practised by the 
holy patriarchs. 

This supernal Light protected Abraham in the fiery 
furnace of the Chaldees, as it did subsequently Shadrach, 
Mesech, and Abednego^ in that of Nebuchadnezzar; 
shewing that while the divinity assumed the appearance 
of " a wall of fire"^ for the protection of his people, he 
was ''a consuming fire"^^ for the destruction oi their 
enemies* Abraham enjoyed the advantage of frequent 
revelations of Light from on high ; and the same Shekinah 
destroyed the cities of the plain. It was a gracious 
manifestation of Light that the Almighty vouchsafed to 
Jacob, when, benighted and weary on his journey to 
Padanaram, he saw the vision of that wonderful Ladder, 
with Seraphim ascending and descending, which was in- 
tended to increase his Faith, encourage his Hope, and 
animate his Charity, while the Great Architect of the 
Universe, in a flood of Light at its summit, gave him 
those cheering promises which were so amply fulfilled in 
his posterity, 

Moses, at the Burning Bush, was favoured with the 
inspiration of Light, and received that holy and incom- 
municable name which still constituted the awful Secret 
of Speculative Masonry. The Shekinah, manifested on 
this important occasion, was a very significant symbol. 
The Bush burned with fire but was not consumed ; and 
Israel was subjected to the fiery oppression of Egypt, 
and was not destroyed ; although possessing no greater 
power of resistance against Pharaoh and his people than 
the feeble bu«h 'to prevent the. encroaohmeilts of -the 
devouring element. The truth is, God was in the midsi; 
of both ; And, therefore, fire and persecution were equally 
powerless. Moses was h^re instructed to approach 
the' majesty of God with his feet bare, and nis fiace 
covered ; and it Was not till' the deliverance of Israel 

. >• Zech. ii. 6. <' H«b. zii. 20. 
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from bondage that the Light ' shone permanently 
amongat them. 

The preparations for this remarkable Deliverance were 
solemn and imposing ; and the difference between the 
Darkness of idolatry and the Light of Truth, or, in 
other words, between the Spurious and the true Free- 
masonry, was specially manifested for the instruction of 
the Israelites, as well as the punishment of the Egyptians. 
A thick and tangible darkness was upon the latter for 
three days. All business ceased-r-no man moved from 
the place where this awful visitation overtook him — 
.fields, houses,' streets, and highways were peopled with 
living statues ; food was not sought — rest unheeded ; and 
terror and dread the only feelings which prevailed. There 
they stood, each as in a cell of darkness — monuments of 
the divine displeasure; wondering in silence and solitude 
what the result of such an unlocked for judgment might 
be. Visions, like the dramatic scenery of their Spurious 
Freemasonry, flitted before their imagination i" awful 
shapes, heart-rending lamentations, and gibbering noises, 
as if in. mockery of the darkness, which was celebrated 
in those institutions by divine honours and loud accla- 
mations.^^ But the Israelites had Light in their dwell- 
ings. They were illuminated by the true Shekinah, or 
Light of Heaven ; which was a mystery to the Egyp- 
tians equally incomprehensible with the preternatural 
darkness in which they themselves were shrouded.' The 
Light shone in darkness, but the darkness comprehended 
it not. 

From this time the Light took the form of a pillar of 
Cloud and of Fire, which in the day time was bright, 
and perhaps transparent ; and at night was like a fierce 
fire of ample dimensions to enlighten a camp of twelve 
miles square. It may be objected that the heat of such 
a fire would have consumed the tents, the tabernacle, and 
every thing within its focus. But this was no natural or 
elemental fire, for it existed without fuel ; and, like the 
fire at the Burning Bush, its consuming properties were 
restrained, although it retained sufficient light for the 
most distant tribes. In a word, it was the cloudy Pillar, 

" Wiad. xvii. 14. &c, ' . 

" £u8eb. prep. evan. 1. iiL 9. Dsmsscini. 
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iUuminated by the Shekinah of God. This divine Pillar 
took itB station amongst the people, and formed the sub- 
lime object of Jewish Freemasonry. It continued with 
them during all the fluctuations of their history, till their 
renunciation of the true, and abandonment to the abomi- 
nations of the Spurious Freemasonry, induced the Al- 
mighty to withdraw the Light of his presence, and give 
up their city and temple to the rage and fury of an idola^ 
trous people. 

Nothing could have been assumed to point out, in a 
more clear and explicit manner, the essential difference 
between Light and Darkness, than the divine Shekinah 
at the period when Israel passed through the Red Sea. 
It was a Light and a guide to them, but a darkness and a 
terror to their unhappy pursuers, who were annihilated 
by the junction of the waters, when Moses lifted up his 
rod as a signal that the power which restrained them had 
been withdrawn. 

It was the Shekinah of Ood that appeared in clouds 
and fire on the holy mountain when the Law was deliver- 
ed to Moses. The mountain was clothed in darkness, 
and nothing but the smoke or cloud was visible to the 
people ; while the legislator at the summit was favoured 
with a view of the Shekinah as a lambent flame of 
Light, out of which Jehovah conversed with him on the 
religious and political government of the people whom 
he bad redeemed, with signs and wonders, from the power 
of the Egyptians. The dark clond has been thought to 
symbolize the law of Moses, which was a type of the 
Light of the Gospel. Congruity says Borrhaius, nubcs in 
funclianem legalemqua tenebrarum est non Lucis; intimating 
that the true Light would not be made perfect till the 
advent of the Messiah; and Christianity contains the 
most complete system of morals that ever was proposed 
to the mind of man. 

It was an emanation of the Shekinah which illuminated 
the countenance of Moses when he descended from the 
mountain where he had conversed with the Almighty 
face to face. 

and we 

Shall one day, if found worthy, so defin'd, 

See our God face to face as he did then 

His Holy of Holies, nor be blasted by his brow. 

ifyrofk 
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This glory was imparted ad honorem legis, and as a 
special token of God's love and favour towards this meek 
and holy patriarch. It may likewise be considered as an 
unquestionable credential, whence the people might be 
assured of his divine commission, and hold him, as the 
vicegerent of God, in greater reverence and esteem. 
They were unable to endure the lustre proceeding from 
the reflected brightness of the Shekinah — ^a striking evi- 
dence that their minds were not sufficiently enlightened 
to bear the revelation of the mysterious system which 
was typified by the Law. Closes, therefore, drew a veil 
over his face fts a token that ^' their minds were blinded ;" 
and that though the true Light was shadowed forth, 
gloriously indeed, in the Jewish religion, it would not be 
fully developed till the veil was removed by the appear- 
ance of the Messiah, or Light personified. These emana- 
tions of the Deity form constituent parts of the system 
of Speculative Masonry, as it is practised at the present day. 

In the wilderness, Korah, JDathan, Abiram, and their 
company, were punished by the Shekinah for endeavour- 
ing, illegally, to mtrude themselves into the priest's office ; 
and it was the same divine Light that manifested itself in 
mercy or indignation on various signal occasions. Gre- 
gory and others think that this mixture of mercy and 
justice was symbolized by the mild and bright cloud 
which led them by day, and the terrible fire by night." 
And it was always accompanied by a sfibdued radiance 
of that holy Light which shone in heaven before the 
worlds were created. 

I have already remarked that the Creator was called 
'^ the Father of Light." lamblichus, in his Book of 
Mysteries, agrees with this interpretation ; for he says 
that *^ Light is the simplicity, the penetration, and tile 
ubiquity of God." And it is remarkable that the earliest 
inhabitants of Egypt, the source, probably, of' Spurious 
Freemasonry, were called Auritae, from the Hebrew or 
Chaldaic root Aua, Light. If this be true, the Egyp- 
tians did not gather the above idea of Light from a tradi- 
iion of the power of Moses, and the pillar of fire which 
destroyed the army of Pharaoh, because the probability 
is that thev entertained some such notions before the 

■ 

^ Greg. Horn. 21. iu Evan. 
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Icrraelites ^^ame into their land. The transactions of 
Moses might add strength to their previously conceived 
opinions, and- invest the subject with a solemnity which 
might make it worthy of more special notice in their 
Spurious Freemasonry. Many of the natives accom- 
panied Moses at the Exodus ; and some would probably 
return and repeat the wonders which they had seen in 
the wilderness ; all of which were accomplished by the 
agency of God's Shekinah — ^fire or Light. To such com- 
munications, ^e people, as well as the priests, would 
attach considerable importance, from the fact of their 
monarch and his whole army having disappeared in so 
mysterious a manner before an unarmed multitude of all 
sexes and ages, arranged without order, and ignorant of 
military discipline.^ 

I cannot but think that Lux was shadowed forth in the 
Urim and Thummim of the High Priest. Urim signified 
Light, and Thummim, Perfection. These appendages 
were invested with such an inpenetrable mystery, that, 
if their real signification was known to the High Priest, 
it was never revealed ; for the Jewish Rabbins difier noa- 
terially in their conjectures respecting their use and 
application. The High Priest was certainly acquainted 
with their use as oracles ; for there does not appear to 
have been the least ambiguity about them, nor any diffi- 
culty in their interpretation. The supposition most to 
my present purpose is, that the Teraphim mentioned by 
the prophet Hosea, as being withdrawn from the Jewish 
nation, were the identical Urim. Now Teraphina^ was 

* The Dniids of Britain, like the Egyptians, appear to have entertain- * 
ed some idea of the Supreme Beinj^ cToUied in Light, as is evident from 
theiollowing passage in an old British Poem : 

The smallest, if compared with small. 

Is the mighty Hu, in the world's judgment 

And he is the greatest, and Lord over ns, 

And ou* God of mybtery. 

LiQHT is his eavtrUy and rapid. 

A particle of lucid sunshine is his oar. 

^ The Teraph has* by some authorities, been differently interpreted. 
Rabbi Eleazer holda, that it was made of the head of a male child, the 
first bom, and that dead born, under whose tongue they applied a lamen 
c/f gold, whereon were engraved the characters and inscriptions of certain 
planets which the Jews superstitionsly wandered np and down with, 
instead of the Urim and Thnmmim, or the Bphod of the High Priest. 
(Notes to Thalaba, B. X.) It will, however, be generally betieved, that 
the opinion in tbe text is the most rational. 

• 3 
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bat another word for Seraphim, or angels of light — &e 
true Freemasons of the sky— ministering spirits, continu- 
ally ascending and descending from earth to heaven, and 
from heaven to earth, to receive and disseminate divine 
commissions for the benefit of man; and serving on 
great occasions as the chariot of the Deity. 

On Cherabizn and Sen4>him 
Fall royally he rode. 

Stemhold, 

These holy spirits were symbolized in the seven lamps, 
or inferior Shekinah, mentioned by Zechariafa. They are 
denominated ^' the eyes of the Lord which run to and fro 
through the whole earth ;" and St John compares them 
to '* a flame of fire." Urim and Thummim conjointly 
si^ified the Light of Truths or divine inspiration. And 
this high quality of perfect judgment was vested in the 
High Priest, when clothed in his seven ceremonial gar* 
ments as the representative and vicegerent of the Deity. 
Like the Urim, the Shekinah was a pure Light — ^a £re 
that burned not — ^Light and flame combined without 
heat ;^ a striking symbol of that intellectual Light which 
will impart its rays into our souls, if, with sincere and 
upright intentions, we seek the knowledge of God, and 
worship him in spirit and in truth. The Pectoral of the 
High Priest was enlightened by Urim in the same manner 
(only inferior, perhaps, in degree,) as the Shekinah illumi- 
nated the ark of the covenant in the Holy of Holies. It was 
Light — ^pure Light — that constituted the essence of both. 
Hence the High Priest was sometimes honoured with the 
title of The 6ivine Word. And truly, for he was the 
substitute and type of the Messiah ; or, in other words, 
the Logos of the Logos. 

King David was favoured with a glimpse of this divine 
Light, when the Almighty at Ephrata revealed to him 
the place which he had selected as the site of the in- 
tended temple, and he frequently celebrates the presence 
of God in nis sanctuary. But to Solomon, the Grand 

" Oppose to tluB deaoription of supreme Light, the eTer^bumiiig fire 
of helL It is represented as a flaminff fire — a ^re that never can be 
quenched ; and yet itUa place of ab9oluU and profound darkness* 
ThiMB, as the Shekinah was a flame that ^ve Light but did not bum 
the fire of hell bums, but gives no LighL 
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Master of Freemasonry, it was fully revealed at the dedi- 
cation of the temple. At this period occurred the most 
awful display of the Light shining in Darkness. '* The 
house was filled with a cloud, so that the Priests could 
not stand to minister by reason of the cloud. Then said 
Solomon — ^the Lord hath said that he would dwell in the 
thick darknessJ*^ The solemnity of that darkness was 
enlightened by the Shekinah, and nothing else was visi- 
ble, until this lucid appearance rested between the che- 
rubim of the Mercy Seat. 

Some theological writers conceive that darkness, when 
thus opposed to Light, was intended to represent the 
deplorable state of intellectual blindness in which those 
persons were unfortunately placed who had renounced 
their allegiance to the Most High, and practised the sense- 
less idolatry that emanated from the unholy caverns where 
the rites and ceremonies of Spurious Freemasonry were 
celebrated. Superbos per caliginan erroris obscurat. Others 
refer it to the weakness of man's understanding ; which, 
even under the influence of revelation, is unable to form 
anv rational idea of the glory of God, who, as we are 
inmrmed by St. Paul, '^ dwelleth in Light which no man 
can approach unto ; whom no man l^ath seen or can see," 
in this frail state of imbecility and ignorance. 

The Shekinah, or Light, was revealed to Elijah on 
Mount Horeb; and to Isaiah in the temple. Gloriously 
to Ezekiel, when " a whirlwind came out of the north, a 
great doudy and a fire unfolding itself, and a brightness 
was about it ; and out of the midst thereof, as the colour 
of amber, out of the midst of the fire." And still more 
gloriously to Daniel ; for he himself says, ^' I beheld till 
the thrones were cast down, and the Ancient of Days did 
sit ; whose garment was white as snow, and the hair of 
his head like pure wool ; his throne Was like a fiery flame, 
and his wheels as burning fire. A fiery stream issued and 
came fyrth before him.*^ In this vision Daniel not only 
beheld the Light illuminating the darkness, but also saw 
the Son of Man coming in a Shekinah of Clouds to take 
possession of his everlasting kingdom. 

These favoured individuals had a very indistinct notion 
of the mystery to which such splendid revelations of Light 
referred. They had drank, it is true, of the living foun- 
tains of knowledge, although, when composing their 
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Srophecies " under the influence of that inspiration which 
ictated whatever was condacive to the promotion of 
God's desiffns, they delivered both sentiments and ex* 
pressions of which they themselves understood not always 
the full importance and extent. Sensible of the pre* 
dominating power, they communicated their divine intel- 
liffence as the spirit gave utterance ; convevine prophecies 
of which neither thev nor their hearers probably perceived 
the full scope, nor foresaw distinctly the spiritual accom- 
plishment, writing for the advantage of toose who were 
to come after, and to furnish evidence in support of a 
future dispensation."" 

After tne punishment of the Jewish nation for the 
neglect of their sabbatical years, by the captivity in 
Babylon, this branch of Speculative Masonrv was with- 
drawn till the eve of a better dispensation ; and its absence 
was lamented with tears and loud wailings. Darkness 
was finally cast, as a mantle, over the minds of that 
&voured race, whose ancestors had possessed, but mis- 
applied, all the advantages of Lux, or Speculative Mason- 
ry ; and that darkness will remain, until, in God's good 
time, the veil shall be removed, and the Shekinah of their 
forefathers be manifested with such lucid brightness, as 
to open their hearts for a reception of the glorious truths 
of revealed religion. 

In process of time the divine Shekinah again appeared 
in the likeness of a miraculous Star, overshadowing the 
place where He abode in whom *^ dwelt the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily."^ Isaiah had prophesied of the Messiah 
under the name of Light;" and accordingly when he 
came he denominated himself '' the Light of the world ;" 
and was described by his beloved disciple as ** the true 
Light which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world." He appeared on earth with the benevolent 
purpose of enlightening his benighted creatures with the 
rays of Light and Truth ; and teaching them the way to 
heaven, the seat of eternal and universal Light, by the 
three principal steps of the Theological Ladder. The 
light again shone in darkness, but the darkness compre- 
hended it not. It was in reference to this mild and benig- 

« Gray's Key to the Old Test p. 336. 
•• CoL iL 9. ^ Isai. iz. 3. 
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nant appearance of the Shekinah, that the Jewish pro? 
phet burst out into that magnificent strain of rejoicing 
at the prospect of salvation being oflEered to the Gentiles* 
'< Arise, shine, for thy Light is come, and the glorjr of 
the Lord is risen upon thee. For, behold the darknes 
shall cover the eartn, and gross darkness the people; bu 
the Lord shall arise upon thee, and his glory shall be 
seen upon thee. And the Gentiles shall come to thy 
Light, and kings to the brightness of thy rising." 

The holy Shekinah of Light was visibly manifested at 
the baptism of Christ, and at his mysterious transfigura- 
tion. And as the presence of God in the cloudy pillar 
of the tabernacle was full of glory, so was the cloud 
which overshadowed Christ on these occasions much 
more glorious ; for he was the brightness of Gtod's glory, 
and the express image of his person ; and in the latter 
instance his face is represented as shining like the sun, 
and his raiment as being white as the Light. He per- 
mitted the glory of the indwelling Deity to appear for a 
few seconds, to enlighten the eves and irraaiate the 
understanding of his ravishing beholders. They were, 
indeed, enraptured with the vision; but he restrained 
their transports, by desiring them to keep the event an 
inviolable secret until after his resurrection. At his cruci- 
fixion, darkness covered the whole face of nature, as a 
striking emblem that the Light of heaven had suffered a 
partial extinction upon earth ; but, at his resurrection^ 
the Light again appeared, and paralyased the Roman 
soldiers who watched at the sepulchre; and was dis- 
played at his public ascension into heaven. 

From these appearances it has been thought that 
Christ was symbolized by the Urim and Thummim. 
Calvin, Marbuchius, and others, thus explain the Breast- 

Elate of Judgment : *^ The Urim, which is interpreted 
light, shewed that in Christ are laid up all the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge : and Thummim, which be- 
tokeneth Perfection, was a sign or symbol of perfect 
puritv, which is to be sought only in Christ. And both 
signity, that as without Christ there is nothing but dark- 
ness and sin, so he is our illumination and perfection.'* 
Archbishop Tenison asserts that the Shekinah or Light 
was Christ. Ob this holy vessel of Christ's body, when 
he was baptised by John in Jordan, the Shekinah appear- 
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ed; a mighty lustre, as Grotius hinteth, hovering, after 
the fashion of a dove, upon these waters of the second 
creation. On him the Holy Ghost dwelt, or rested, as 
God wacf said to do in the tabernacle. In him, as the 
law of God in the ark, and the will of God, known from 
the oracle of the Shekinah, were deposited all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge. He is the great 
oracle of God ; whom by a voice from heaven, out of a 
bright cloudy or God's excellent glory, we are commanded 
to near. The fathers will have it, that when in his child- 
hood he went into Egypt, and was brought to Memphis, 
the Egyptian idols fell at his feet."* 

' This interpretation of the Shekinah or Light, appears 
to have been the mystery so frequently referred to in the 
Kew Testament. Thus Christ himself said : ** I will utter 
things which have been kept secret from thefoundation of the 
toorldy St. Paul repeatedly expresses himself to the 
same effect. To the Romans he speaks of a mystery which 
was kept secret since the world began." To the Ephesi- 
ans he also refers to ^Uhe mystery which, from the begin- 
ning of the world, hath been hiddenJ'^ And the expression 
in the original does not vary, when he reminds the Colos- 
sians of ''a mystery that hath been hid from ages." The 
secret which so frequently constituted the subject of 
scripture prophecy, must have been of vast importance. 
It had been carefully concealed from all the world, except 
a select few in every age, and they were not favoured 
with a clear conception of its nature and end. Thus it 
continued an inefiable mystery which the angels of 
heaven desired to look into, from the beginning of time. 
The great exultation which was displayed amongst the 
hosts of heaven, is described in the Apocalypse, when 
Christ was declared worthy to open the Book of Se- 
crets; into which neither angels, men, nor infernal 
spirits were thought worthy to look. This inviolable 
mystery was no other than the revelation of Light, or 
scripture morality, by the true Shekinah of God, during 
a visible and bodily appearance on earth. And to whom 
was this light revealed ? St. Paul tells us that it was 
first communicated to the Apostles, and from them it 
passed to all who should faithfully receive it. And thus 

« Ten. Idol p. 372, 374. 
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was fulfilled a series of remarkable predictions uttered by 
the prophet Isaiah. ** The people that walked in iarkneu 
have seen a great Light ; they that dwelt in the land of the 
shadow of death, upon them hath the Light shined," 
And again, '^ he will destroy the covering cast over all 
people ; and the veil that is spread over all natjons/* Fo? 
this reason the Messiah was termed av^oXrf, the East ;^ 
because in the prophetical style the East signified Beve» 
lation, or the moral light of God. The prophet Zechariah, 
according to the Septuagint, says: ** Behold the man 
whose name is the East ;" and again : ** I send my servant 
the Eatt.^^ The same phraseology is preserved by Zacha- 
rias, speaking under the influence of Licht. *' The day 
spring (the Eaet) from on high hath visited us, to give 
Light to them that sit in darkness ;" for the prophet 
Malachi had said that when the time was accomplished for 
the revelation of this ine&ble secret, the Shekinah, or Sun 
of Righteousness *' shottld arise {in the East) with healing 
on his wings." 

We have no reason to believe that the Shekinah was 
withdrawn at ,the ascension of Christ ; although, so far as 
regards the science of Speculative Masonry, it forms a 
subject of sublime speculation and unceasing interest. 
This beatific principle continued to enlighten saints and 
holy men until the temple was finally destroyed, and true 
religion so firmly established as to need no visible manifes* 
tation from on high. It appeared in a glorious Light to 
the first martyr Stephen, who ** saw the glory of God, 
and Jesus Christ standing on the right hand of God." It 
was manifested to Saul in so vehement a Light as for a 
time to deprive him of his vision. And at Pentecost the 
Holy Ghost was commissioned to be, as it were, a substi^ 
tute for the Shekinah, and appeared in the form of fire 
hovering over/ the Apostles. Bishop Andrews, citing 
Eusebius, says : '^ the glory of Christ is now much greater 
than it api>eared on the mount of transfiguration ; with 
which, if his apostles were then dazzled, how can it be 
now expressed ?" And this glory is described by St. John 
as *' the God Omnipotent ; the King of Kings and Lord 
of Lords ; appearing on his throne of Light crowned, 
and with eyes like flames of fire." 

^ This word rignifies not onl7 the rising of the Sun, bat the phcs whers 
it fint appem. 
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The consecutive manifestatiooB of the Deity, in the 
yisible form of a Cloud, Fire, and Light, produced some 
very remarkable eflfects upon the nations of the earth. 
In their search after the true Light, which they had good 
reason to believe would contribute vitally to their spuri- 
ous system^, the heathen fell into many grievous errors* 
The Light of Speculative Masonry was impalpable and 
intellectual ; and hence, by the' adoration oi the sensible 
element of fire, the Gentiles forfeited the substance by 
cberishiDg the shadow. Their apprehensions being limit- 
ed to material subjects of contemplation, they soon lost 
all vestiges of the true Light, and became incapable of 
comprehending mysteries which related exclusively to the 
immaterial world. And this may partly account for the 
introduction of polytheism ; and for the very unimport- 
ant nature of the topics which pervaded their system of 
Spurious Freemasonry, on which Gentile philosophy was 
accustomed to exercise its ingenuity, or apply its reason- 
ing powers. 

It is remarkable that, after the advent of Christ, the 
ShekiAah did not appear in a thick cloudy as under the 
Jewish dispensation ; because the true Light was now 
come which should illuminate all mankind. Thus, at the 
baptism, transfiguration and ascension, the cloud is 
uniformly denominated ^* bright ;" although, perhaps, con* 
taining some degree of opacity ; and the Sbekinah which 
inspired the Apostles assumed the form of small tongues 
of lambent flame, accompanied by an invisible wind 
which filled the house where they were assembled. And 
it is ever present in the believer's heart by the Holy 
Ghost. Still, however, the Light which we have the hap- 
piness to enjoy is not absolutely clear, nor can it be m 
our present imperfect position. " The Lectures of Freema- 
sonry contain many allusions and references to the holy 
and sublime appearances of the Deity in the form of 
Light ; and to its eternal existence as the Wisdom, or 
intellect, or glory, which, surpassing our conceptions, 
forms the object of our Faith and Hope, and which, uni- 
ted with Charii^, is coeval with the Great First Cause. 
But when the invisible world shall be fully disclosed, 
and the Grand Lodge above opened for eternal enjoyment, 
then shall we be able to appreciate that full communica- 
tion of supreme Light ana unbounded knowledge which 
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constitute the perfection of Charity, and form the true 
Freemasonry of heaven. ** Now we see through a glass 
darkly; but then shall we see face to face. Now we 
know in part, but then shall we know even as we are 
known."^ And then shall the secret of the Lord be 
fully revealed to them that fear him.^ 

« 1 Cor. xiii 12. » Pa, xxv. 14. 



LECTURE II. 

VIBW^ OF SPECULATIVE MASONRY AS A SYSTEM OF 

CHARITY. 

Each other gift which God on man hestows, 

Its proper hound and due restriction knows ; 

To one fixed purpose dedicates its power, 

And, finishing its act, exists no more. 

Thus, in obedience to what heaven decreeS| 

Knowledge shall fail and prophecj shall cease ; 

But lasting. Charity's more ample sway, 

Nor bound by time, nor subject to deoajr, 

In happy triumph snail for ever live, 

And endless good diffuse, and endless praise rcoeire. 

Prior, 

In all public Institutions, some form of admisBion has 
ever been adopted, with an approach to sublimity, pro- 
portioned to tne rank and importance which each society 
may sustain in public estimation. In most cases the 
ceremony is preceded by a ballot, to ascertain whether 
the proposed candidate may be acceptable to the com- 
munity at large ; that harmony may not be interrupted, 
nor discord fomented by the introduction of improper 
persons. This beinff satisfactorily arranired, admission is 
^companied with vtrious degreeiof solemnity, from the 
simple signature of a name, to the imposing rite of initia- 
tion into Masonry, or 'the solemn ceremony of appro- 
priating a candidate for the ministry to God's seryice, by 
episcopal ordination. 

Such haye been the usage of society from the earliest 
times ; and I am persuaded that the pure Freemasonry 
of our antediluyian brethren was accompanied by a 
characteristic rite of initiation, which forcibly impressed 
upon the candidate's enquirinff mind an historical legend 
or tradition, which it was oi the utmost consequence 
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should be preserved ; and was hence transmitted through 
those ages when letters or alphabetical characters were 
unknown, and oral communication could alone be adopted 
as a method of recording past events. The length to 
which human life was extended, rendered such a course 
equally simple and elective; nor do any doubts exist 
that this Freemasonry (so to call it) was deteriorated in 
the slightest degree, either in its facts or ceremonies, 
while it remained in the custody of the pure and holy 
race who erected their superstructure on the firm and 
solid basis of Charity, or the love of God and man. I am 
restricted by obligations, the most sacred, from attempt* 
ing to describe this ceremonial, or to name the legend on 
which it was founded ; yet every brother, who is in the 
habit of investigating the true nature and tendency of 
the science into which he has been initiated, will be at 
no loss to discover, in the brief account which Moses has 
given of these eari^ times, sufficient data for the founda- 
tion of a theory on this subject, which will approximate 
very nearly to the truth. 

That the legend was va,ried, and the points of morality 
extended by the Noachidse, there cannot exist the slightest 
question; for to record the course of events, and to 
justify the ways of God to man, historical recollections 
would be augmented ; and additional incitements to vir- 
tuous actions, springing from the love of God, would be 
embodied in the patriarchal Lecture: thus would the 
holy science hold onward its progressive course, till the 
grand union of Speculative and Operative Masonry at the 
building of king Solomon*s Temple ; the most remark- 
able epochs being the Creation, the Deluge, the Offering 
of Isaac, the deliverance from Egyptian Bondage, and 
the erection of the Temple; — ^and the most striking 
events which were deemed worthy of being incorporated 
into the science, were the appearance of the Cherubic 
forms at the gate of Eden, the translation of Enoch, the 
mechanical excellence of Jubal and Tubal Cain, the 
grand Festival ^ven by Abraham at the weaninff of his 
son Isaac, the Vision of Jacob, the mission of Moses at 
Horeb, the building of the Tabernacle, the slaughter of 
the Ephraimites, the Offering of David on the threshing 
floor of Araunah tbe Jebusite, and the Dedication of the 
Temple. 
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This pure and primitiye system vrsB founded on 
Brotherly Love or Charity. I am aware that there exists 
in the world, and I am airaid also amongst the brethren, 
a mistaken opinion respecting this great principle of 
Freemasonry. The error arises from a superficial con- 
sideration of the true meaning of the word Charity. 
Taken in its literal and more obvious sense, it is supposed 
to be embodied in our benevolent institutions. We have, 
however, a different name for the sensible and material 
virtue which operates so beneficially for the advantage 
of our widows, orphans, and brethren in distress. And 
that is Rdief, which constitutes one division of the 
principal Point of Freemasonry. Thus, if a person give 
profusely that his name may appear to advantage on a 
subscription list ; — ^if self-love incite him to acts of liber- 
ality that he may receive the homage of those amongst 
whom he lives — would it be correct to attribute to such 
a man the practice of true Masonic or Christian Charity ? 
Far from it. Hia benevolence is laudable, because it is 
beneficial. But it is not Charity — ^it is Relief. To speak 
masonically, it may be Faith, it may be Hope, but it 
cannot be Charity. These are distinct things. An in- 
spired writer has enumerated them, and informed us 
which is the greatest.^ 

Again, the same quality may be exercised to establish 
a name, or to acquire a reputation. And I confess the 
mplause of the world is one of its greatest comforts. 
That man's heart must be cold indeed which is insensible 
to it. The blessing of the poor — ^the glistening eye of 
the widow as she pours forth her gratitude for benefits 
received — ^the* cheerful greeting of the orphan, are 
amonffst the gratifications which it may be right to covet. 
But if our benevolence have only this end, we shall fall 
short of that beautiful — that masonio Charity which be- 
lieveth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. 
And why ? Because the princij^le of doing good, merely 
to enjoy the pleasure of being thanked for it, ^s selfish 
and unprofitable ; because the praise of men is at best 
but an uncertain support— a broken reed. It will as- 
suredly give way. And when this shall happen, all our 
imaginary honours, if they base their existence on this 

M Oor. xiiL 
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hope only, will be prostrated and scattered to the winds 
of heaven* 

And if we fall — we &11 like LiM^fer, 
Never to rise agftin. 

But let bright-eyed Charity be practised in its pnre 
disinterestedness ;-^let there be no alloy — ^no unworthy 
motives when you*exercise liberality; — ^no secret wish 
for an (Equivalent, or covert desire to establish a reputation 
for benevolence ; and you will never be disappointed of 
your reward — ^the unsullied pleasure of doing good. You 
will have Chosen fior your support the pillars of Wis- 
dom, Strength, and Beautv, and they are based upon the 
eternal Rock of ages. Calumny, with envenomed tooth, 
may attack-^reproach may vilify-— envy may exercise its 
cankerouBcravings to afflict and wound — still, in the midst 
of all these pelting storms, you are at peace ; conscious 
rectitude is your sheet anchor; your foundation is Free- 
masonry, which cannot be shaken; and all attempts to im- 
peach your integrity will be impotent and unsuccessful. 

In order to form a clear idea of this supereminent 

{mnciple, it will be necessary to define the three Theo- 
ogicai Virtues, and compare their respective merits and 
excellencies. By this process we shall, perhaps, discover 
what Freemasonry, under its designation of Charity, 
really is. Faith and Hope are essentially necessary to 
our happiness both here and hereafter. Without the 
former, it will be impossible to perform our duty to God 
with satisfaction to our own consciences ; and the latter 
is the sure and steadfast anchor of the soul. Thus Faith' 
and Hope are essentials both of Masonry and religion ; 
and indispensably necessary to a successful progress, not 
merely through our masonic career, but, what is of 
greater importance, through the vicissitudes of a life of 
trial, if we wish to finish our course with joy. But 
greater than this is Charity. Faith in Ood, and Hope in 
futurity, are not enough ; they must be animated by 
Charity, or the universal love of God and man ; else they 
will be inefiectual to draw aside the veil which conceals 
the Holy of Holies from profane inspection ; they will 
fail to exalt us to that superb Temple above, where the 
Great I AM eternally dwells amidst pure Light and 
undivided Charity. 
This is the Charity which animates the system of Free- 
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masonry ; and reveals the Theological Ladder, by virtue 
of which we hope to ascend from earth to heaven. This 
Ladder dates its origin from the following historical fact : 
Jacob was the beloved son of Rebecca, the wife of Isaac ; 
and she knowing that a blessing of a peculiar nature was 
vested in her husband, was resolved, at any risk, to 
obtain it for her favourite child, though it was the legiti-^ 
mate property of her first-born Esau. She succeeded, 
though by an unworthy stratagem, in her design ; but 
Jacob was no sooner in possession of bis aged father's 
blessing, than he was obliged to flee from the wrath of 
bis brother, who threatened his life for having supplanted 
him alike in his birthright and his father's blessing. By 
the advice of his mother he went down to Padanaram, a 
distant country in the land of Mesopotamia, to seek 
refuge in the hospitality of her brother Laban« Beinff 
weary and benighted at the close of his first day's travel, 
he laid himself down to rest, with the cold earth for his 
bed, a stone for his pillow, and the cloudy canopy of 
heaven for his covering. Here he was favoured with a 
divine communication. In a vision of the night he saw 
a Ladder resting on the earth, its summit extending to 
the heavens, and angels ascending to the throne of grace 
for divine commissions, and returning to disseminate 
them over the face of the earth for the use and benefit 
of mankind. It was from his throne in heaven, at the 
summit of this Ladder, that Jehovah was pleased to 
make a solemn league and covenant with Jacob, that, if 
■he walked in his ways and kept his statutes, he would 
not only bring him back in peace and plenty to his 
father's house, but would exalt his posterity to great 
temporal honour and pre-eminence. This promise was 
remarkably fulfilled. Jacob's favourite son became lord 
of all Egypt ; and the children of Israel, in the days of 
Solomon, were the mightiest and the most powerful 
people under the sun. In our Lodges this Ladder con- 
tains three principal staves. It rests on the Holy Bible, 
and extends to the cloudy canopy. By the doctrines 
contained in that sacred volume, we are induced to be- 
lieve in the dispensations of Providence ; which Faith 
enables us to ascend the first step of the Ladder. A firm 
and well grounded Hope of being sharers in the promises 
therein recorded being thus created, enables us to ascend 
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the 86001)4 step. The third and sublime step is Charity ; 
and the Mason who possesses this virtue in its most 
extended sense, may justly be said to have arrived at the 
summit of the science i — figuratively speaking, to an 
ethereal mansion veiled from mortal eye by the starry 
firmament; which is emblematically depicted in the 
Masons' Lodge by Seven Stars ; without which number 
of regular Masons no Lodge can be perfect, neither can 
any candidate be legally initiated therein. 

Let us, then, consider the distinctive properties of these 
three virtues* Faith is a firm and sincere assent to the 
fundamental truths of religion, viz*, the being and attri- 
butes of God ; the true nature of the worship which is 
most acceptable to him ; the doctrine of universal redemp* 
tion, and a future state of rewards and punishments. It 
includes also a free reception of the means which have 
been provided for avoiding the one and obtaining the 
other. This definition, which makes Faith the imperish^ 
able rock on which pure religion is founded, is perfectly 
consistent with revelation ; for St. Paul expressly says : 
*^ Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen ;" and it is, therefotre, the first inceu"* 
tive to obedience; the ^rst step towards Hope and 
Charity. Nothing can cast clouds and darkness over the 
prospect of eternity, but a consciousness of guilt, and a 
consequent apprehension of punishment. But Faith 
becomes our surety, and presents itself to calm our des- 
ponding feare. Tbi doctrfne of human redemption dispels 
the threatening cloud, and admits a glimmering of divine 
Light, that the dread of God's offended majesty may 
not completely overwhelm his creatures with darkness 
and despair. Thus the second step becomes attainable by 
the admission of Hope ; which lends its assisting hand 
to cheer the faithful brother amidst all his troubles, sor- 
rows, and adversities, with the prospect of everlasting 
peace in the mansions of glory. 

Hope is an earnest desire, and a well assured expecta- 
tion of escaping the dangers which threaten, and of 
obtaining the rewards which have been promised, by the 
means prescribed in the pages of divine revelation. The 
belief of future rewards and punishments, united vnth 
perfect ignorance of the means by which happiness ipay 
be attained and misery avoidedt would be a state of 
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Buspaise the most distreefiing that oould be conceived. 
Hence arise the consolations of Hope. A firm reliance 
on the divine promises will enable us to circumscribe our 
wishes and desires within the limits of that most gracious 
covenant which God has established with us. An all- 
sufficient atonement has been made for sinf by the 
efficacy of which, Hope points the way to an inheritance 
amongst the blessed saints in Light. 

Charity is the third step of the Masonic Ladder ; its 
foot based on revelati<m, and its summit concealed 
amidst the brilliant clouds of heaven. It consists of an 
ardent love of God, united with an unfeigned afiection 
for all his creatures* Possessed of Charity, the heart 
expands — ^the bosom warms— -and a sensation of ineffitble 
and unmixed kindness engrosses the whole man. Nor is 
this sublime virtue capable of a more restricted sense. 
If we exclude the divine love, aad understand it simply 
of affection for our species, it becomes earthly; and we 
should find it difficult to assign a satisfactory reason why 
it should take the precedence of Faith and Hope. But 
if we consider Charity in its most extended sense, for 
the unfeigned love of God and man, the beauty of the 
principle immediately displays itself. The Mason who 
possesses a lively fiiitb in God will endeavour to imitate 
the divine perfections on which the Hope of salvation is 
founded : and will be jealous to fulfill that precept which 
tests the purity of his Charity — *^he who loveth God 
shall love his brother also.*' 

Here, then, we find the joint and separate excellency 
of these three Theological Virtues clearly exemplifiea. 
Faith is the foundation and pedestal of the system. It 
points to duty, and displays the means of obtaining its 
reward. Hope is a polished S/u^t raised on the Pedestal 
of Faith in the existence of a^God, and of his superin- 
tending care over his creatures. This bright assurance 
adds vigour to our energies by the consoling promise of 
happiness, if sought in the ways of virtue and holiness. 
Charity is the beautiful Capital which crowns and com- 
pletes the system. It constitutes the sublimity of Faith 
and Hope: because we have authority for saying that 
^' Charity bdiei&eth all things ; hopeik all things." Faith 
imorints a strong sense of responsibility on the mind, 
and opens to our view the prospect of a glorious recom- 
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pense. Hope perseveres in a faithful discharge of itaduty 
apprehendioff the reward to be attainable. But Charity 
surmounts all difficulties ; turns duty to deKgfat, and 
yields a tranquillity of mind which the world cannot be- 
stow. This is the consideration which elevates Charity 
above all other graces and perfections. 

Would you trace this suolime principle to its source? 
Tou must look beyond thu bounds of time, you must 
penetrate the empyrean to the heaven of heavens ; and 
there you will find it existing amongst the happy society 
of angels, before that black apostacy was introducedf, 
which ended in the expulsion of the rebel spirits, and the 
restoration of this branch of Freemasonry, the bond of 
peace and of all virtues. And when the existence of this 
globe shall terminate ; when the Great Architect of the 
Universe '* shall descend from heaven with a shout, with 
the voice of the Archangel, and with the trump of God," 
masonic Charity will continue to illuminate those blessed 
abodes where the just exist to all eternity. This splen-* 
did branch of the Masonic science is the distinguishing 
characteristic of the Deity. All other virtues, whether 
cardinal or theological, are mortal — Charity alone is im- 
mortal, like the central blazing star in the firmament 
of heaven, Charity shall shed its resplendent beams 
through ages of eternal glory. 

St. Paul, in language purely masonic, speaking of this 
virtue, says : *^ Charity never faileth; but whether there 
be prophecies, they shall fail ; whether there be tongues, 
they shall cease ; whether there be knowledge, it shall 
vanish away." What were the reasons which induced 
the Apostle to make this assertion? It was because 
these gifts are transient, and adapted to an imperfect state, 
because they would be useless in a state of beatitude and 
Light. Even Faith and Hope, though essential to every 
one during his mortal pilgrimage, will have no place in 
the realms of bliss. There we shall see the things which 
are now unseen, and consequently we shall not want the 
evidence of Faith. The first step of the Masonic Ladder 
being triumphantly passed, will be for ever done aWay. 
There we shall possess the things we now long for, there- 
fore we shall not need the support of Hope. Thus the 
second step will finally vanish. But when Faith and 
Hope shall have had their perfect consummation, Charity 
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will still remain. The third step of the Ladder pene- 
trates the highest heayens, and can never be destroyed. 
And when the darkness of death is past, and we are 
admitted into the Grand Lodge above, t^e region of 
eternal Light, the bright beams of Charity will be fully 
^fused into our souls ; and we shall make our glorious 
compwy with the angels and archangels and all the host 
of heaven. One mind and one voice will animate this 
heavenly society; and that mind and' that voice will 
celebrate the praises of masonic charity. All will unite 
in the most perfect harmony to adore the Most High. 
Mutually rejoicing in each other's happiness, as there 
will be no wants to relieve, no distress to commiserate, 
all in that blessed Lodge will be filled with the pure 
essence of spiritual Freemasonry. 

This, then, is the system of Charity which is taught in 
a Freemasons' Lodge. Is it necessary to enquire whether 
you feel proud of a science from which such purity flows 
•^from which such blessings are conveyed ? Do you feel 
happy in the prospect of sharing with the Holy Angels 
in the bliss which celestial charity confers on the just? 
Deprivesd 6f Charity, pleasure with all its allurements — 
learning with all its privileges — ^wealth with all its splen* 
dour of enjoyment— authority with all its painted pomp 
— are but a solemn mockery. Though we may possess 
the gift of prophecy ; though we may understand all 
mysteries and all knowledge; though by Faith we could 
remove mountains ; though we bestow all our goods to 
feed the poor, and give our bodies to be burned ; yet if our 
hearts be not impressed with this supernal charity, all 
these possessions, orilliant and imposing though they may 
appear, will not help us one step on our road to heaven. 

If, in the mansions of bliss, there is a graduated scale 
of rewards, adapted to the different degrees of approval, 
vouchsafed to individuals at the ^ay of judgment — which 
is extremely probable, as there are many heavens men- 
tioned in scripture — each will be illuminated with a 
portion of that Light which streams from the throne of 
Ood, in the highest heaven ; as the Most Holy place in 
the Temple was enlightened by the sacred Shekinah. 
And though the degree of Light and illumination will be^ 
doubtless, proportioned to the class on which it is bestow- 
ed, yet whether they be made rulers over ten cities, or 
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over five or over two,* whether theirs be the glory of 
the sun, the moon, or the stars, the v6ry lowest grade 
of happiness^ will be favoured with the lucid presence of 
God, as well as that which may approach the nearest to 
his celestial throne, though not perhaps to the same 
extent; and the brotherhood, even of tnat comparative 
state of happiness, will receive a vast accession of know- 
ledge and spirituality, and will enjoy, as in a supreme 
Grand Lodge, a portion of that ineifable Light and Cha- 
rity, which has constituted, while on earth, the glorious 
object of their Faith and Hope. The true Freemason, 
if he have performed his work faithfully, and practised 
with freedom, fervencVi and zeal, the incumbent duties 
of his profession, shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament ; and if he have turned many to righteousness, 
as the stars for ever and ever/ 

Let us, then, cultivate, not only in tyled Lodges, but 
in our general commerce with the world, this most 
excellent quality. Let us, from a genuine principle of 
refined charity, practise mutual forbearance ; and recipro- 
cate a constant interchange of kindness and affection* 
If Freemasonry be a beneficial institution, let its fruits 
appear, in the virtuous discharge of the social duties of 
life ; for the Third Degree points to a day of responsi- 
bility, when the transient concerns of time shall have 
passed away — when the world and all its allurements 
shall have vanished like a morning dream — and purity of 
heart, induced by the presence of universal Charity, will 
alone enable ns to endure the presence of the glorious 
Shekinah of God. As Masons, let us use the present 
world, without abusing our fraternal privileges; for if 
all our time be expended in the acquirement of worldly 
knowledge, or in the gaiety of worldly pleasure, and we 
neglect to enlighten our minds with this celestial virtue, 
we shall be fatally convinced at that awful period when 
the everblessed Lodge above shall be opened never to be 
closed; when the last arrow of the mighty conqueror 
Death shall have been expended, and his bow broken by 
the iron hand of time, that St. Paul uttered the words 
of eternal truth when he said : ** though I speak, with the 
tongues of men and of angels, and have not charity, I am 
become as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal." 

• Luke xix. 17. ^ 1 Cor. xv. 41. * Dan. xii. 3. 
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LECTURE III. 

THB PBRFBCTION TO WHICH OPBRATITE 0& SCIENTIFIC 
MA80NKT WAS CAJEUUSD IN THB BARLIEST TIMBS. 

Those tents thou saw'st so pleasant, were the tents 
Of wickedness, wherein shall dwell nis race 
Who slew his orother ; studious they mppetLt 
Of arts that polish life, inyentors vare, 
Unmindfial of their MuLer, though his Spirit 
Tanght them, but they his gifts acknowledged none. 

MUtaiu 

Tbb study of Freemasonry in its several branches, and 
nnder every designation by which it hais been recognized 
in aU ages from the creation, cannot fail to enhance the 
moral dignity of man, from the influence which it has 
ever exercised over human institutions, whether civil or 
religious. The political relations, which the nomadic 
tribes of antiquity sustained towards each other, were 
cemented by the awful sanction of its local name, as the 
sacred vehicle of religious mystery ; and the rites of 
initiation conveyed privileges which constituted a bond 
of union amongst individuals of every clime and every 
language ; while under another form, as a medium for 
the development of scientific knowledge, its influence 
was no less felt, by its command over the arts which 
dignified and adorned nations, and contributed to the 
necessities and elegances of social and domestic life. 

The oloud capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, 

the worlyi of the sculptor, the statuary^ the paixfter, and 
tiie engraver, which still live, not only in tne desolate 
and aninhabited places of tiie earth, forsaken by the 
hordetf which once crowded their streets and swarmed in 
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tbeir pastoral districtfl — ^but id the more accessible form 
of coliectioDs, which famish the museums and deposi- 
tories of every nation : these contribute to establish the 
!>ermaneDcy and triumph of Freemasonry ; and here the 
ame of our ancient brethren will live for ever. 

It is, however, a favourite theory of modem times, 
that the earliest inhabitants of the world were imper- 
fectly acquainted with the arts and sciences ; and some 
eminent philosophers have not hesitated to assert, that 
they were a race of ignorant savages, destitute alike of 
moral and scientific improvement. Lord Woodhouselee, 
in his Universal History, says, that *' so entire a change 
must have been operated by the deluge on the face of 
nature, as totally to extinguish all traces of antediluvian 
knowledge, and to renew the world to a state of infancy ; 
and we are well assured that the manners, customs, arts, 
sciences, and political arrangements of the antediluvian 
ages could have little or no influence on those which 
succeeded them." 

To redeem the character of our ancient brethren from 
such a reflection is the object of the present Lecture ; in 
which I shall attempt to prove that literature and sciencet 
amongst those who practised the Spurious Freemasonry, 
had attained some state of perfection before the existence 
of any accredited records which have reached our times ; 
not only in the antediluvian, but also in the earlier periods 
of the postdiluvian world ; and I proceed to adduce ^ 
series of evidence which, it is presumed, will establish 
this remarkable fact. 

It is clear that certain sciences were practised before 
the flood, by the apostate race of Cain. The sacred 
writineB aSbrd a satisfactory illustration of their ingenuity 
and duigence in the arts of civil life ; and the ancient 
histories of every nation furnish sufScient evidence to 
confirm the theory ; as vritness the record of Sanchoniatho, 
and the Puranas of the East. On the murder of Abel, 
Cain, with his family, being expelled from Adam's altars, 
built a city and called it Deoicate or Consecrate, after 
the name of his eldest son ; and his descendants, follow* 
ing this example, improved themselves, not only in geo- 
metry and arcnitecture,as Inranches of Operative Masonry, 
but made discoveri^ of other curious arts* Thus Jabd* 
the, eldest son of Lamiadi, first invented the u|p of tetitfh 
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or moveable dwellings, adapted to the use of herdsmen ; 
and taught the art of managing cattle, which heretofore 
had dispersed themselves wild throughout the open 
country. Jubal, his third son, was the inventor of 
music and musical instruments; and Tubal Cain, his 
youngest son, found out the art of forging and working 
metals. 

The descendants of Seth, the third son of Adam, were 
very differently employed. They practised what we de- 
nominate Speculative Masonry ; and lived, according to 
an Eastern tradition, in the sacred mountain, with great 
sanctity and purity of manners. They employed* them- 
selves principally in the worshib and praise of God ; and 
they had sumcient leisure for this delightful exercise, for 
they lived on the spontaneous fruits of the earth, and 
neither sowed, reaped, nor gathered harvest. They were 
Ignorant of the baleful passions of envy, hatred, malice, 
or deceit. They daily ascended to the summit of the 
mountain to worship God, and to visit the body of Adam, 
as the means of procuring the divine blessing. They 
seem to have employed their leisure hours in cultivating 
their minds, and m speculations on the wonderful works 
of creation. They were chiefly skilful in Astronomy ; 
for they attained no perfection in mechanical arts ; as far, 
at least, as we are able to judge from the Mosaic records ; 
where little is said about them, except in commendation 
of their peaceful and domestic virtues of social life. They 
soon discovered that the study of the laws and motions 
of the heavenly bodies expanded the mind, and led it 
from the contemplation of the most magnificent objects 
of nature up to the Almighty Architect. The sun, the 
moon, and the planets were regarded by them as august 
objects displaying the unbounded power and goodness of 
God, in constructing this vast macnine for the service of 
man. This science formed a part of their system of Free- 
masonry ; and some idea of the avidity with which they 
cultivated it may be formed, from a belief indulged by 
the Jewish Rabbins that Adam received the rudiments 
of Astronomy by divine inspiration ; and, also, from the 
fact that his immediate posterity, according to the testi- 
mony of Josephus, attained such an accurate knowledge 
of the periodical motions of the heavenly bodies as to 
be acquaiated wi^^ the Grand period of 600 years, when 
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the BUn and moon resume the same comparative flituationa 
which they occupied at its commencement. 

Shuckford says : ^' Noah must be well apprized of the 
usefulness pf this study, having lived 600 years before 
the flood ; and he was, without doubt, well acquainted 
with all the arts of life that had been invented in the first 
world, and this of observing the stars had been one of 
them ; so that he could not only apprize his children of 
the necessity of, but also put them into some method of, 
prosecuting these studies.*' After the flood, therefore, 
the line oi Ham were by no means ignorant of astro* 
nomy ; on the contrary, the Phenicians and Egyptians 
attained a very early knowledge of the planetary revolu- 
tions, and even arranged the clusters of stars into the 
constellations b^ which they are now distinguished. 
Thus their principal deity, Cronus or Ham, who. invented, 
as it is supposed, the Spurious Freemasonry, was conse- 
crated into the planet Saturn.^ Mercury was the pre- 
sumed residence of Thoth.^ Isrs was called the dog star. 
Osiris or Nimrod appeared in the constellation of Orion ; 
and Tjrphon, in Ursa Major.^ And most of these asterisms 
were significimt emblems of the process of initiation. 

It was not curiosity alone that prompted men to applv 
themselves to astronomical speculations. It proceeoed, 
in some measure, from necessity. For, if tne seasons 
which are distinguished by the movem^oits of the heavenly 
bodies, are not observed, it would be impossible to suc- 
ceed in the practice of agriculture. If the duration of 
the month and year were not accurately determined, a 
prescribed order could^ not be established in civil affairs ; 
nor could the days allotted to the exercise of religion be 
fixed. Thus, as neither agriculture, polity, nor religion 
could dispense with the want of astronomy, it is evident 
that mankind were obliged to apply themselves to the 
sciences from the beginning of the world. 

The Indians were a primitive people, and they paid 
great attention to astronomy, the rudiments of wnich 
were probably communicated to them by the Patriarch 
Noah. A passage in the Chronicon Paschale makes them 
fiumoas for this science, even before the general disper- 

> Saneh. in Eaaeb. imep. evsa. L i. c 10. 

* Sratos. Oatas. c 23. * De laid, sod Osir. 
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•ion of mankind. The author says, '* at the time when 
the Tower of Babel was built, a person who was an 
Indian, of the race of Arphaxad, made his appearance* 
His name was Andoubarios, and he was famous for wis- 
dom, and a knowledge of astronomy." 

Hence the Spurious Freemasonry of both these nations 
bore an universal reference to this divine science. When 
the early Egyptians surveyed the heavens with the eye 
of philosophy, they were struck with the order and 
regularity of the wonderful orbs of light which illumi- 
nated the expanse; and admiring the beautiful system 
thus pourtrayed in the sky, ascribed the miracle to the 
two chief luminaries, the Sun and the Moon, which they 
considered to be eternal, and hence the Deity, because 
nothing but the Deity could have existed from everlast- 
ing. This belief induced them to paint in permanent 
colours, or carve in relief, upon the walls and ceilings 
of their most ancient temples and places of initiation, 
planetary systems, zodiacs, and celestial planispheres; 
which have been described by Denon, Belzoni, and otherst 
as still remaining at Tintyra, Esneh, the ancient Leto- 
polis, the Temple of Isis at Philoe, Apollinopolis magna 
or Edfu, &c. 

To describe the astronomical systems which prevailed 
in every nation, would be a task far exceeding my means 
of information ; but a brief exposition of the astronomy 
of Pythagoras, who carried the spurious Freemasonry to 
its greatest perfection, may be acceptable, as it displays 
some of the refinements of science peculiar to those 
early times, and was, indeed, a combination of the chief 
excellencies of each system ; for he had travelled through 
the world to study the wisdom and learning of every 

f)eople, and had been initiated, as we shall more particu- 
arlysee in a subsequent Lecture, into the mysteries of 
all nations. lamblichua informs us,^ that he communi- 
cated in his Lodjges a clear knowledge of all the motions 
of the stars and spheres, which he modelled on the just 
proportions of harmony and numbers*^ He instructed 
them that the centre of all things is Fire and Light ; 
and this Fire he placed in heaven and called it MMom^m^m^ 

« Vit Pyth. c. 6. 

> CeoMMT. de dis natal c 13. Pliny. L 9, o. 21. 
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beoanse he saidt the most excellent badj oaght to have 
the most excellent place^ viz., the centre** The £gyp-» 
tian hierophants, from whom he learned much of his 
astronomy, and geometry, taught their disciples that 
there were eight spheres, the highest of which was the 
fixed stars, or the region of incorruptible ether, from 
which all souls emanated, and where spiritual essooces 
dwellJ But Pythagoras ventured to differ from his 
instructors, and made the spheres ten in number, because 
ten being the most perfect number, or the Tetractye, 
aptly represented Heaven. By the central fire, Simpliciut 
appears to think, he meant the Sun, about which tho 
earth and planets had their periodical revolutions. This 
interpretation is doubted by others, because his succes- 
sors made the sun move round the earth. Empedocles, 
one of his most learned followers, informs us, that '* the sun 
is a great heap of fire, bigger than the moon. The world 
is circumscribed by the circulation of the sun, and that 
is the boundary of it" And if the harmonical theory of 
Pythagoras, with which we have been favoured by Cen- 
Borinus, be correct, the earth must have been placed by 
our philosophers in the centre. This writer says: ^' Pytha- 
goras asserted that the whole world is made according to 
musical proportion, and that the seven planets, betwixt 
heaven and earth, have an harmonious motion, and intervals 
correspondent to musical diastemes^ and render various 
sounds, according to their several heights, so consonant, 
that they make the most sweet jnelody, but to us inaudible, 
by reason of the greatness of the noise, which the jiarrow 
passages of our ear is not capable to receive." He then 
goes on to explain that the moon is distant from the 
earth one tone; from the moon to Mercury, a $emUone; 
the same from Mercury to Venus ; from thence to the 
sun, a tone and a half; from the sun to Mars, one tone; and 
the three remote spaces, viz., to Jupiter, Saturn, and sum- 
mum ooelum, each a temuone. Thus from the earth to the 
sun, b^ng three tones and a half, he denominated diapente^ 
or a musical fifth ; from the moon to the sun, and from 
thenoe to the supreme heaven, each two tones and a half, 
which he termed diateisttronf or a fourth ; and the whole 
distance from the earth to the supreme heaven being six 

• Plot SimpUo. ^ Pinid. l^t Kyth. p. 211. 
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tones, he called the di/ipason concord, because so many 
tones make an octave or kypate. 

Much more might be added to prove that ihe Spurioua 
Freemasonry of ancient times contained a refined know- 
ledge of this noble science, but it is hoped that I have 
said enough to substantiate the fact. 

Astronomy, however, was noi the only science which 
marked the ingenuity -and research of our ancient breth- 
ren. They excelled in Geometry, Architecture, and the 
fine arts ; and the memorials of a refined taste still exist 
in the ruins which enrich the countries of the East. 
According to Josephus,* Geometry was known to the 
antediluvians. ^* Providence,'* says he, ** found it neces- 
sary, for the promotion of virtue, and for cultivating the 
study and improvement of astronomy and geometry, to 
give a long date to the life of man ; for, agreeably to the 
computation of the great year, no less a space of time 
than 600 years was required for making accurate experi- 
ments in those sciences.'* As geometry is a science on 
which many others depend,*this conjecture of the Jewish 
historian is undoubtedly correct. ' Cain could scarcely 
practice architecture with any degree of success without 
the aid of geometry ; nor could he apply himself to appor- 
tion and divide the land of Nod amongst his children, nad 
he not possessed some knowledge of this fundamental"^ 
science. 

After the flood, we have positive evidence of the use 
to which ffeometry was applied. Indeed, Diodorus,' 
Proclus, and others, attribute the invention of it to the 
Egyptians, under the direction of Mizraim and Thoth. 
It is certain that they were well versed in the science, 
which they applied to the construction of edifices, which 
have, in all ages, gratified and astonished the world. 
They found it particularly serviceable in ascertaining the 
situation of landmarks that formed the boundaries of 
their' respective estates, which were usually obliterated 
and destroyed by the annual inundations of the river 
Kile; for on this science also the agricufturist placed 
some reliance for the success of his labours. Herodotus 
records the practice of geometry in the reign of Sesos- 
iris. <^ This prince," says the historian, <* mMe a regular 
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distribution of the lands of Eg]rpt. He assigned to ereiy 
Egyptian a square piece of ground; and his revenues 
were drawn from the rent which every individual paid 
him. Whoever was a sufferer by the inundation of the 
Kile, was permitted to make the king acquainted with 
his loss. Certain officers were appointed to enquire into 
the particulars of the injury, that no man might pay 
beyond his ability/' 

The principlesof geometry were beautifully displayed 
very soon after the general deluge, in the construction of 
the Tower of Babel, which is represented as the frustum 
of a cone, with seven gradations. It was composed of 
bricks, dried in the sun, each being nineteen and a half 
feet in length, fifteen feet broad, and seven and a half feet 
in thickness. The foundation is said to have been half a 
mile in diameter ; the building rising in stages, with an 
ascending passage on the outside to the top, which, when 
the work was stopped, was six hundred feet from the 
ground. 

Operative Masonry had thus established its claims to 
notice at this early period. And its progress was gradual 
and sure, for a spirit of emulation existed amongst the 
fraternity, which led the way to great, undertakings. 
The pyramids were constructed with such geometrical 
exactness, that they served to measure time. A writer 
in the Classical Journal says, that '* whoever built the 
great pyramid kneu> how to take a meridian^ which is more 
than the moderm knew 250 years ago» According to the 
report of some authors, the northern side of this pyramid 
is illuminated by the rays of the sun at mid-day irom the 
vernal to the autumnal equinox ; but cast a shadow from 
the autumnal equinox to the vernal. Thus at mid-day 
at each equinox, the sun will be seen precisely at the 
apex of the pyramid, by those who place themselves at 
the centre of the north base." 

In the earliest times. Operative Masonry appears to 
have gone hand in hand with the Spurious branch ; and 
hence, the Cabiri, who are the reputed inventors of the 
latter, were sometimes called Telchines, because they 
excelled in the knowledge of architecture and other use- 
ful arts, and were particularly skilful in mfetallurgy; 
whence they were the reputed children of Tubal Cain or 
Vulcan ; and the latter appears to have been a generic 
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term for erery workman Id metals who attained a superior 
degree of excellence, ^schylus introduces Prometheus, 
who was certainly a Cabirean priest, or in masonic phra- 
seology, the Master of a Lodge of Spurious Freemasons, 
describing to the Chorus the arts for which mankind were 
indebted to his prolific genius. ** I found them,'' says he, 
** dwelling in dismal caverns, which the sun's rays were 
unable to pierce, mansions more fit for the dead than for 
the living, ignorant of the seasons, and> unskilful in the 
cultivation of the earth. I instructed them to build 
houses with timber and stone ; I taught them the course 
of the stars, the recurrence of the seasons, and the science 
of agriculture ; I taught them numbers, and that sur- 
passing science-^he knowledge of symbols and hierogly«> 
phical characters, to serve for speech ; I instructed them 
now to tame the ox and steed, and bow their stubborn 
necks to the yoke ; I gave them ships to bear their com- 
merce to the distant shores of the earth, imparted the 
secret virtues of herbs and plants, and taught them 
divination, signs and symbols, omens and augury ; and, 
chief of all, explained the art of digging gold and silver, 
brass and iron, from the prolific earth — and of fabricating 
instruments for ornament and use." 

To the Cabirean Lodges mankind were indebted for 
much of the useful knowledge they possessed. From 
their connection with the Spurious Freemasonry, the 
Cabin were accounted magicians, who could equally 
sway the counsels, or wield the thunder of the gods ; and 
hence these remarkable men were subsequently deified, 
(because tradition had .magnified the exploits which they 
had performed, and the power which they had really 
exercised,) and the initiated into their mysteries were 
deemed secure from all temporal dangers and adversities. 
From them proceeded all the wonders of the Cyclo- 
pean Masonry ; and the most remarkable structures that 
adorned the ancient world may be ascribed to their pre- 
dominant genius. There is, indeed* scarcely a country in 
existence', how insignificant soever it may appear in the 
history of the times when it flourished, but retains traces 
q{ the skill and science of our ancient brethren. 

A striking evidence of the perfection to which the 
Egyptians carried their knowleoge of Operative Masonry, 
must not be OHiitted: I refer to the immense temples. 
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tombi, and eatacombs, which display a& intimate ao- 
quaintence with this science, and also with the arts of 

Srinting and engraving. This lavish display of taste and 
ecoration proceeded, in some measure, from the religious 
awe which temples and receptacles for the dead alwajrs 
inspired in the ancient world ; an awe proceeding from 
the Spurious Freemasonry. The scenes of horror which 
were displayed during the initiations, were peculiarly 
calculated to impress the mind with veneration and terror. 
The divine vengeance on sacrilege, or the profanation 
of sacred edifices, was inculcated by scenic exhibitions, 
pourtraying the infliction of horrible torments on the 
unhappy perpetrators of this crime. Hence we are in- 
formed that the idolaters had such a high veneration for 
their temples that they frequently approached them on 
bended knees; and in times of public calamity, the 
women prostrated themselves in tne porticos, sweeping 
the pavement with the hair of their heads.' And Quin- 
tilian^^ says, sacratos morte lapides etiam oua et cinerety et 
oaa religiote quiescentia fracta tparsisset urna. It would 
require volumes to describe all the palaces, tombs, obe- 
lisks, statues, paintings, <fec., the remains of which still 
exist, and which owe their origin to the genius and in- 
dustry of ancient Operative Masons. 

The splendour, taste, and science displayed in the 
construction of the temple at Jerusalem, with the curious 
and cunning workmanship of the cherubim and other 
embellishments which decorated that superb building, 
the magnificent cities of Thebes, Balbec, and Palmyra, 
and many other cities in the East, stupendous monu- 
ments of which still exist to strike the artists of the 
5 resent day with wonder and delight, are so many evi- 
encee of the triumph of Operative Masonry in the ancient 
world, and serve to show that how proud soever the 
philosophy of the present times may be of its lofty eleva- 
tion, the specimens executed in the most enlightened 
periods of antiquity, by the artists of Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome, mutilated though they be, are still considered as 
stadies of the most sublime nature ; and a gallery has 
been collected in the British Museum, at an incredible 
expense, for that express purpose. Thus it becomes 

• AjTUUi. apad Montf. Ant vol. 2. p. 37. ^ Declaim. 10. 
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2uestioDable, whether the best efforts of Chantry or 
lanova can exceed the Jupiter of Phidias, or the Venus 
of Praxiteles. 

From the facts displayed in this Lecture, we may form 
some idea of the early origin of the liberal sciences, and 
the perfection to which they were carried in the most 
remote period of time, amongst those who h^ strayed 
widely from the true Light, and practised the sabstituted 
anomaly. Before I conclude, however, it may be useful 
to make a few general references and remarks, not in- 
cluded in the foregoing arrangement. So early as the 
time of Abraham, Egypt was a great nation. Its Spurious 
Freemasonry was in full operation, and it possessed a 
settled government, with civil and religious institutions. 
Two generations lower, viz., in the time of Jacob, we 
find distant people flocking hither for initiation and in* 
struction— conveniences for general intercourse having 
been established by this politic people, in the form of 
caravans, regularly passing and repassing to and from 
Palestine and other countries, for the purchase of spices 
and various articles of merchandise^' — while the order, 
state, and ceremony, observed in the court of Pharaoh 
when Joseph was a captive, indicate that considerable 
progress had been made in the refinements which accom- 
pany civilization. Indeed, Macrobius says that no people 
m the world were equal to the Egyptians iip learning and 
politeness, and while he makes Egypt, in one place, " the 
mother ofall the arts,'* he says in another, *^ the Egyptians 
cmmitm philosophia disciplinarum parentes^ 

The book oi Job is the oldest written document in the 
world, and was either the production of that patriarch, 
or compiled from materials left by him. Now, according 
to Hales, Job was cotemporary with Nahor, the ffrand- 
father of Abraham ; while others place him much lower, 
and make him the same with Jobab, king of Edom, and 
the son of Zera, of Bozra, the grandson of Esau. In 
either case he lived before the time of Moses. In this 
book we find the most indisputable evidences of the high 
degree of refinement which mankind had then attained. 
Philosophy was taught in their Lodges, and embodied in 
the theory and practice of the liberal sciences, grammar, 

'^ Gen. zzzrii. 25. 
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rhetoric, logic» arithmetic, geometry with' architecture, 
civil, military, and naval, music and astronomy. The 
people vcrere busied in the arts of agriculture, mineralogy, 
and navigation ; and Dr. Hyde asserts that the Ohaldee 
Jews mention the loadstone in their private writings ; 
and that the Arabians understood its uses^ The vine and 
the olive were cultivated for the solace and gratificar 
tion of the highest grades of society ; music in theory 
and practice was taught; ear-rings and jewels of gold 
were manufactured and enriched with predous stones^; 
the onyx, the chaste sapphire, the transparent crystal, 
the topaz, ruby, coral, and pearl are all mentioned as 
beinff in requisition for female adornment; and even 

Solisbed mirrors were constructed for the convenience of 
ecorating their persons with the accessories of dress. 
The art of glass-blowing was not unknown ; and they 
were acquainted with the smelting and refining of metals. 
These public and domestic conveniences belonged only 
to a state far advanced towards moral and intellectual 
enlightenment. 

At the deliverance from Egypt, the Israelites, with 
Aaron at their head, exhibited a wonderful facility in the 
art of working metals;- for, during the short period that 
Moses was in the mount, they constructed a n^ould in 
which they cast a golden calf, and finished their work 
with the graver, by decorating it with a variety of orna- 
ments, both polished and annealed. There is no positive 
evidence to prove this assertion, except the expressive 
words of Moses, '^ he fashioned it with a graving tool ;''^ 
but the presumption is strongly in favour of the fact, 
because the cherubim and other enrichments of the 
tabernacle were finished in both these styles ; and it is 
further rendered probable by the very high degree of 
chemical knowlec^e which the legislator displayed in 
destroying the idol; for he reduced it to powaer by the 
agency of fire. These arts were undoubtedly learned in 
Egvpt. 

In an enumeration of the ancient learning of the i 

Egyptian Merophants — ^for it will be remembered that | 

i 

" Kx. xxxii. 4. Jerome translates the paasagef /ormavif opert fiisoruh j 

A fecit ex eis vitulum conflatilem — ^he lashioDed it by the art of the j 

fooDder, and made of them a cast calf. Soapola says v^aftdi, and v^ayte 
— ^18 an engraver's tool. / 
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all knowledge was imbedded in the Sparioos Freema- 
aonry, and the people were miserably ignorant and brutish 
•— Philo names arithmetic, geometry, music, and hiero* 
glyphical philosophy ; but others, more correctly, divide 
it into four parts: mathematical, natural, divine, and 
moral. The great value which they placed on geography, 
appears from the description which Clemens Alexandrinus 
gives of the sacred «cribe ; who was required to be well 
skilled in hieroglyphics, cosmography, geography, the 
motions of the planets, the chorograpby of Egypt, and a 
description of the Nile. Whitehurst goes so far as to 
assert that the first race of men after the flood, much 
anterior to the Phenician and Egyptian nations, were 
&miliarly acquainted with the laws of gravitation, fluidi- 
ty, and centrifugal force. The science exhibited by the 
Sidonians is celebrated both in sacred and profane history. 
Homer terms them noXvdatSaXoi, skilled in many arts. 

Is it, then, asked, why we fiod the nations of the east, 
and Egypt in particular, at the present time, in such a 
degraded state of mental ignorance and imbecility? I 
answer, — the natural fertility of that country, by the 
periodical inundations of its sacred river, yielding abund* 
ance without l&bour, produced indolence ; and the people, 
being at length enervated by sloth and luxury* the taste 
for cultivating the arts gradually declined, till at length 
it ended in their total extinction : and we look in vain 
for a work of genius in times comparatively modem, 
which will display the science so abundantlv lavished on 
the temples, statues, and catacombs of antiquity. And 
hence appears the necessity of constant labour and inces- 
sant industry in the perfection of human reason and 
science. 

To these causes of a decay of refinement amongst a 
civilized people, may be added their easy conquest by 
Barbarians, and the consequent destruction of works of 
art, and valuable monuments containing the accumulated 
wisdom of ages. Such were the desolation of Egypt 
under Cambyses; the destruction of the Alexandrian 
library by the Saracens ; the conquest of Italy and the 
sack of Rome, first by the Goths, and afterwards by the 
Huns and Vandals; each tending to extinguish know- 
ledge, and introduce a period of ignorance and mental 
imbecility. Even the native Amencans, savage though 
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they have been for a succession of i^^es, were, in timet 
too remote for either record or tradition, a wise, civilized, 
and scientific people. An evidence of this exists in the 
fact that more than half a century ago two ancient wells 
were discovered in North America, toalUd found v>uh brick, 
It^is clear, therefore, from this incident, that, as bricks 
were unknown to the first inhabitants of that country, 
of whom we possess any authentic knowledge, they must 
have been used by a people antecedent to them, amongst 
whom arts and civilization had been cultivated with eon» 
siderable success. And this primitive pec^Je, whoever 
they might be, were acquainted with the principles of 
geometry ; for the wells were walled in a perfect circle. 

There would, however, be a wide difference amongst 
various nations in the grades of scientific improvement; 
and I agree with the author of the Origines Biblieae* that 
in maritime countries, where the further progress and 
dispersion of mi^nkind have be^n stopped oy the ocean 
— in islands — ^ia cities where men have been congregated 
together for the purposes of eoranoerce— -civilization has 
generally continued to advance with considerable rapidi- 
ty ; whilst in countries where nomadic habits have been 
induced, the people have descended in the scale of civili- 
zation in an equal ratio to the quality of the couutry, 
and its means of affording eubsistence, operating con- 
jointly with its extent, and the consequent absence of 
the necessity for its inhabitants to adopt any means of 
support beyond those which have spontaneously present- 
ed themselves, and which have thence become congenial 
to them. Generally speaking, however, the barometer 
of civilization would fluctuate as it was operated upon 
by prosperity or adversity ; for while exertion would be 
stimulated by necessity, plenty would lessen the motives 
for exertion ; and science would accordingly be debased^ 
and in many instances lost, as it is at present in most of 
the Eastern nations, on whose superiority I have, in this 
Lecture, had the pleasure to enlarge. 

Thus it appears, that the world has had its bright as 
well as its aark ages ; that the human intellect, iii times 
of national peace and prosperity, has displayed its capa- 
bility of improvement to an almost unlimited extent; 
and it is a matter of gratifying reflection, that our own 
times are marked by striking advances in the sciences 

6 
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and arts, although they are yet far from perfection. 
Novelties are announced almost daily. What the future 
may produce we are unable to conjecture ; but while 
we have before our eyes the beneficial purposes to which 
gas and steam* have been applied, we must learn to be 
cautious how we condemn any proposition — strange and 
startling though it may appear ; — ^for the ingenious efforts 
of scientific men may perfect designs which may exceed 
our most sanguine anticipations. This rapid diffusion of 
knowledge is morally as well as scientifically advantage- 
ous to society. He who is ardently attached to the 
stirring pursuits of science can never be an idle, and 
scarcely a vicious man. His mental energies are absorbed 
in- tbe contemplation of a rich series of causes and effects, 
which cabnot fail to produce a feeling of genuine and 
unremitted benevolence. Carnal indulgences will find it 
difficult to counterbalance, in such a mind, the attrac- 
tions of science with its marvellous secrets, its host of 
new ideas, and the complication of vast designs which 
it is eapable of bringing to perfection. 



LECTURE IV. 

t 

HISXOBIGAL ACCOUNT OF THB OBiaiN« PKOORB88, AUB 
DB8ION OF THE 8PUBIOU8 FBBBMASOKRT. 

Undenieath the soil, a bondred sacred paths, 
Scoop'd through the livioK reck in wiading mase^ 
Lead to as many caverns dark and deep. 
Mid which the hoary gaffes act their ritei 
Mysterioufl — rites of sadi strange poteney. 
As done io open daj woald dim the son 
Thoagh throned in noontide brightness. 

BScuon. 

In eveiy modifioation of true religion, mysterions doc- 
trines have been proposed by the Divine Author for the 
exercise of faith, and as a condition of existence. At the 
Fall, it was propounded as a motive for consolatibn, 
under the pressure of that misery and humiliation with 
which disobedience to the Divine command had plunged 
the first created pair, that the seed of the woman should 
bruise the serpent's head. This covenant was included 
in the Freemasonry of Adam, and illustrated by its sym- 
bol, a serpent, and a series of expressive signs and tokens 
which are still preserved amongst us. The type of this 
consoling promise, viz., animal sacrifices, was the priman' 
mystery or sacrament which demanded implicit belief; 
and it was the moving principle which prompted the 
antediluvian patriarchs to worship God in purity, under 
the lively hope of profiting by the merits of the promised 
•eed, who should thus atone for Adam's sin^ and open to 
them the gates of heaven. 

After the Flood and the renewed apostacy of the ido- 
latrous race of Ham, another mvstery or sacrament was 
enjoined on the patriarchs which was equally incompre- 
hensible, and demanded the tacit acquiescence of the 
pious worshipper : this was circumcision. In the Mosaic 
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dispensation, the mystery of atonement by blood was 
more fully developed ; and the type was made perfec,t by 
the institution of daily and annual sacrifices — the sin and 
trespass offerings — and more particularly by the scape 
goat ; the offering of Abraham on Mount Moriah having 
intervened, that the promise and its type might be kept 
alive in the memory and comprehension of those who 
adhered to the true worship, and with it to the practice 
of pure Freemasonry, 

Now, it would be known to the Cuthite occupiers of 
the plain of Shinar, that the true religion was imperibct 
without the presence of symbol and mystery. In the 
formation of a new system, therefore, the idea was car- 
ried out to an extent never contemplated in the pure 
times of simple and natural devotion. Instead of adopt- 
ing the mystery {Mvarri^ior, S€urametuumy an inward grace 
illustrated by symbols, \ as a matter for the exercise of 
faith, which is the sunstance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen, they embraced the more 
literal nteaning of the W9rd, ifres abscondita^J and institu- 
ted secret rites and ceremonies {ano^^ijra) to conceal cer- 
tain facta and doctrines from the people, and with a view 
of perpetuating, amidst darkness and seclusion, the know- 
ledge of important circumstanoes, which they considered 
might be usefully transmitted to posterity. Still thete 
was a remarkable rite in the orgies of Mithras, from 
which it would seem that they retained, amidst all their 
errors, some indistinct idea of the original purport of the 
mystery. And this was a kind of sacrament which the 
hierc^hant administered to the candidate at his initiation. 
We have the information from TertuUian,^ who was well 
versed in all the mysteries of Paganism ; but he errone- 
ously ascribes the origin of the ceremony to Christianity. 
** A Diabolo scilicet, cujus sunt partes intervertendi veri- 
tatem. Qui ipaas quoque res 8aa*amentorum divintnxua 
idolorum mysteriis sdmulatur. Tingit et ipse quosdam, 
utieue credentes, et fideles sues r expoeitionem delictorum 
de lavacro promittit et si adhuc memini, Mithra signat 
illie in frbntibus milites suoa, celebrat et panis oblatio- 
]xem» et imaginem resurrectionia inducit, et sub gladio 
xedimit coronam." 

^ De pnMari|»i, a. 4tK 
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The fint retrogade step in the departure from trutk 
was taken on the plain of Shinar, by the Cuthite descend* 
ants of Ham ; although Epiphanius seems to thiak that 
the individual guilt of it lies with Serug, the son of Rue 
in the posterity of Shem, who possessed some authority 
amongst them.^ Firsts the Invisible Deity was worship* 
ped; but soon a perverted ingenuity substituted an 
emblem, and it was not long before credulity and supeD- 
stition esteemed the symbol to be divine, and had honours 
offered at its altar. The primitive object of adoration 
used to represent the deity was a rough stone, whether 
a cube or a pyramid* Maximus Tyrius says, that the 
Arabians worshipped a square stone, and the Paphians a 
white pyramid.^ Herodian reports that the Phenieians 
paid their devotions to a conical pillar. Sometimes these 
emblefiis were applied indiscriminately to the same deity. 
Thus Pausanias affirms, that Jupiter Methxtoi at Argos and 
Sicyon was represented in one place by a pyramid, and 
in the other by a rough stone. And the upright stones 
consecrated by our Pruidical foreiathers are still extaat 
in many parts of Britain ; but their shapes are so 
various that they appear to have been determined by 
accident. 

All the migratory tribes, however, who peopled distant 
countries, did not at once depart from the simplicity of 
the patriarehal worship. The Greeks were first led 
astray by the poets Orpheus, Homer, and Hesiod, who 
applied names sjid attributed actions to certain individu- 
als whom they elevated to the rank of deities ; for, be<- 
fore their time, the mythological worship of this people 
was directed to an invisible God. The Noachides, by the 
influence of primitive Freemasonry, succeeded for a time 
in stemming the torrent of idolatrous innovation, and 
were hence subsequently distinguished by the name of 
sages, Ji^ wise men, philosophers, masters in Israel, 8bc^ 
and were ever venerated as sacred persons. They con- 
sisted of men of the brightest parts and genius, who 
exerted their utmost abilities in discovering and invests* 

Sting the various mysteries of nature, from whence to 
iw improv^nents and inventions of the most useful 
consequences ; men whose talents were not only employ* 
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ed in speeulation, or in private acts of beneficence, but 
who were also public blessings to the age and country in 
which they lived, possessed with moderate desires, who 
knew how to conquer their passions, practisers and 
teachers of the purest morality, and ever exerting them- 
selves to promote the harmony and felicity of society. 
They were, therefore, consulted from all parts, and venera- 
ted with that sincere homage which is never paid but to 
real merit; and the greatest and wisest potentates on earth 
esteemed it an addition to their imperial dignities to be 
' enrolled among such bright ornaments of human nature."^ 
Hence the religion of Freemasonry had not wholly 
degenerated in the time of Abraham. Melchizedek, king 
of Salem, is mentioned as a righteous man, as are also 
Abiroelech' the Philistine, and his people, Potipberah) 
the father-in-law of Joseph, Job, Balaam, and Jethro. 
Speaking of the latter, Calvin said that he was, doubtless, 
a worshipper of the true God; but adds, ^*Mihi videtur 
vitiatum fuisse aliqua exparte illius dacerdotium." All 
these men were hierophaiits of the mysteries, and, there- 
fore, Procopius says : *^ Nee tamen interim abstinebant 
ab idolatria." Bishop Horsle^ affirms, that, ^* in Egypt, 
idolatry was in its infancy, if it had at all gotten ground, 
in the days of Joseph, for, when he was brought to 
Pharaoh to interpret his dream, the holy Patriarch and 
the £g]rptian king speak of God in much the same 
language, and with the same acknowledgment of bis 
overruling providence.*'' This assertion must be received 
with the above allowance. The base alloy was already 
visible in their superstitious rites and ceremonies; for 
the mysteries were certainlv practised in Egypt long 
before this period. Indeed, idolatry must have made con- 
siderable progress in all the nations of the East before 
the Exodus, or the directions to avoid it in the Mosaio 
law would not have been so abundant, nor the denuncia> 
tions i(^ainst it so appalling. And Job alludes to the 
superstitions of Egypt when he declares: "if I beheld 
the sun when it sbined, or the moon walking in bright^ 
Bess, and my heart hath been secretly enticed, or my 
mouth hath kissed my hand (to an idol) I should have 
denied the God that is above."^ 

« Oaloomii 15. * Horsley, VoLIY. p^4e» • JobzzzL 26. 
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The Suny by its name of Luc or Lux,^ appears to have 
been the first object of idolatrous worship ; but fire was 
its acknowledged emblem ; and hence that element soon 
came in for its share of the devotion in Persia and Peru ; 
while, in the Delta* the symbol was a scarabeus or beetle, 
which hence was ranked amongst the Egyptian deities. 
In Gaul and Britain, it was an unhewn stone placed erect. 
The person represented was soon obliged in all these 
cases to succumb to the substitute, and thus objects of 
worship were multiplied, till a present deity was seen in 
every work of nature. 

In like manner the worship of dead men degenerated 
into the adoration of their representatives. Every apo- 
theosis was the consequence of some real or imaginarv 
benefit rendered to mankind; and that animal whicn 
possessed, or was emblematical of similar qualities, was 
considered sacred to the deified person. Sometimes the 
significant allusion of their names to those of certain 
animals, gave the impulse to the same adoption. Thus 
Isis was worshipped under the figure of a swallow, 
because Sis was the name of that bird ; and each deitj 
was hieroglyphically designated by the picture of his 
peculiar symbol. 

The doctrine of transmigration, or the introduction of 
the souls of dead men into the bodies of animals, was a 
firuitful, though more subsequent cause of the supersti* 
tious, and even devotional attachment of many nations 
to the most loathsome animals. If men could be per- 
suaded that the soul of a dead hero had passed into the 
body of a brute, it would be an easy task to transfer the 
worship from an invisible god to his visible representative* 
Thus it was inculcated that the soul of Osins had passed 
into Q^buU, and that of Diana into a cat; these animals 
were therefore esteemed sacred, and divine honours paid to 
them as the visible essence of the deity they represented* 

^ Hence Gr. IvKofias^ a year^ or a revolution of LuCy hntMios, an 
epithet of Apollo, Xvxaflrjroe, a name of Mount Pamassiu, equivslent 
to Luca. — Bet the Teniple of the Sun* hmofmg, the morning lighU 
hmtvoQ, a lantern. JLnmog, white or Mning, hneog, a wolf trom its 
being sacred to Luc or Apollo* — Lat. Lux, Urht. Lucus, a grove, from 
its being usually planted round the high putces of Luc. Lucema, a 
lantern, Luoeo, to ehine, — ^Eng. Luck, from the usual metaphor of 
prosperity being represented by light, and adTertity by d artoei s."* 
(Fab. Mya. Cab. YoL L p. 29. 
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Hieroglyphical writing leot a high sanctioo to this 
species of idolatry, and ultimately transferred the rites 
of divine worship to the father of evil. The hierc^lyphio 
for God was a star, and the symbol to represent a star 
was a serpent. Hence from the worship of God under 
that peculiar symbol, proceeded the worship of this rep- 
tile ; and, hence Satan had temples erected to his honour, 
and was adored under his own immediate and familiar 
emblems ; being also, like the celestial gods of the heathen 
world, honoured with divers significant appellations. 
Forsbroke, in his Encyclopedia of Antiquities^ cites a 
passage frongi a sermon preached in the year 1633, to this 
effect : " Some do rightly style him PoluonomuM, one full 
of names, as Argus was of eyes. Persequitus me hoUu^ ad 
nomitia mille^ mUle nocendi artes, as Hierome saith, an enemie 
pursueth me, which hath a thousand names, a thousand 
subtil devices to annoy or hurt us* And indeed in the 
scriptures, both of the Old and New Testaments, we finde 
a great varietie of names ascribed unto him ; as when he 
is called a serpent, a lion, a dragon, a fox, a cockatrice, 
the leviathan, the evil one, the tempter, the envious 
man, the accuser of the brethren, Satan, the devil. Sec" 

Thus, by the influence of Spurious Freemasonry, the 
human race, in successive ages, sank from one. extrava- 
gance to another, till they worshipped as mediators, not 
only the stars and planets, but also their various symbolic 
and representatives, animals and reptiles, trees and vege* 
tables, stocks and stones, and even the most loathsome 
insect was not without its devotees. The serpent became 
one of the greatest and perhaps the most ancient deities; 
and the besotted people fell down by thousands in devout 
adoration of a filthy beetle or an insignificant fly. To 
such an extent of d^radation had even the wise and 
learned Greeks degenerated, that it is said they worship- 
ped one statue of Jupiter covered with bors^ung, and 
another, called Jupiter Apomyos, in the shape of a fly ! 

In a word, as Tertullian expresses it, they had '' new 
gods, old gods, barbarous gods, and Greek gods ; Roman 
gods and strange gods ; gods whom you have taken captive, 
and gods whom you have adopted ; your own country 
gods, and common gods ; he gods and she gods ; married 
gods and unmarried gods; gods artificers or lazy gods; 
oity gods or peregrine gods ; rustic gods or urbane gods ; 
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clownish gods and civil gods; sailing gods and fighting 
gods.*' 

And yet, amidst all this abomination, it is remarkable 
how truly they jdropagated the externals of the Order, 
and with what fidelity they adhered to the ceremonies 
and symbolical machinenr of the system which inculcated 
virtue by precept, but failed to enforce it by example. 
Thus, I quote from Brother Laurie's History of Free- 
masonry in Scotland : — ^^^ Those who were initiated into 
the Mysteries, were bound by the most awful engage- 
ments to conceal the instructions they received, and the 
ceremonies that were performed. None were admitted 
as candidates till they arrived at a certain age, and par- 
ticular persons were appointed to examine and prepare 
them for the rites of initiation. Those whose conduct 
was found irregular, or who had been ffuilty of atrocious 
crimes, were rejected as unworthy ; while the successful 
candidates were instructed, by significant symbols^ in the 
principles of religion, were exhorted to quell every tur- 
bulent appetite and passion, and to merit, by the im- 
provement of their minds and the purity of their hearts, 
those inefiable benefits which they were still to receive* 
Significant words were communicated to the members ; 
grand officers presided over their assemblies ; their em« 
blems .were exactly similar to those of Freemasonry, and 
the candidate advanced from one degree to another, till 
he received all the lessons of wisdom and virtue which 
the priests could impart. But besides these circum- 
stances of resemblance, there are two facts transmitted 
to us by ancient authors, which have an astonishinff 
similarity to the ceremonies of the third degree of 
Freemasonry." 

la the succession of schools instituted by the philo- 
sophers of Greece, every new system laboured to defeat 
its predecessor ; and the great variety of speculations, 
which have reached our times, only tend to shew the vast 
superiority of revelation over the vague conclusions of 
unassisted reason $ and all unite to fix the conviction 
more firmly on our minds, that there exists in the world 
one only source of truth, whose credibility no argument 
has been able to shake ; and that the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament, like their Divine Author, are 
the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 
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The distortion by which these great truths were ma- 
tilated and disguised, arose out of the fancy which the 
heathen possessed for allegory and mystification ; and, in 
many instances, separate traditions were blended, which 
renders the search after truth still more confused and 
uncertain. Indeed, the primitive traditions <* would have 
been abundantly more clear,'' says Bryant, ^^ if the Greeks 
had not abused the terms traditionally delivered, and 
transposed them to words in their own language. No- 
thing h!ts produced greater confusion in ancient history, 
than the propensity which the -Greeks had of reducing 
every unknown term to^ some word with which they 
were better acquainted. They could not rest till they 
had formed every thing by their own idiom, and made 
every nation speak the language of Greece." After all, 
there might have been some design in this, for Strabo 
confesses that '' it is impossible to persuade females and 
the uneducated multitude to embrace religion by reason 
and philosophy ; and, therefore, we are obliged to resort to 
iupersiitiofi^ which cannot be accomplished without the 
intermixture of fable. The thunderbolt, shields, tridents, 
serpents, spears, attributed to the gods, like all the 
system of polytheism, are but fictions ; but the legislature 
made use of these things, to keep the silly multitude in 
awe through the influence of superstition."^ 

The true explication of the complicated system of 
hieroglyphics which had bben imbedded in the Mysteries 
was believed to be attainable by initiation only. The 
acquisition of this knowledge was reputed to convey a 
high degree of satisfaction and delight ; and the initiated 
were accustomed to boast, that on them the Light shone 
abundantly and exclusively f that they only were entitled 
to exclaim : ** I have escaped an evil — ^I have acquired a 
benefit;" that all learning and knowledge, and every 
other acquirement were theirs alone ; that the Mysteries 
were the only things of any value in this life ; and that 
in the next, the initiated were certain of admission into 
the happy gardens of Elysium. In a word, to sav no- 
thing of the fact, that no person was capable of holding 
any office of trust without a previous knowledge of these 
orgies, initiation was reputed to convey absolute per- 

* Strabo. Oeogr. L i. p. 18. * Ariitoph. Ban. Act 1. 
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fection; and it was implicitly believed that tbe poor 
forlorn wretches who were not entitled to a participation 
of its privileges, were sure to lead a life of extreme misery 
and privation, and at last be condemned to eternal tor- 
ment in the dark shades of Tartarus. Servios on I Oeorg. 
speaking of the mystical van of Bacchus, says, et tic 
homines gtis mysteriis purgabatUur -sicut vannes Jrumenta pur^ 
gantur. 

Warburton gathers, from a remark of Origen against 
Celsus, that nothing absurd was taught in the Myst-eriea; 
thus drawing a clear line of distinction between doctrine 
and practice. It is quite certain that the latter was 
extremely defective ; for these institutions contained 
much vice and abomination. Like the true Freemasonry, 
indeed, they encouraged the cultivation of science, which 
was hence practised with great success in those countries 
where initiation was most in request ; and the hiffh 
degree of perfection which the fine arts attained in the 
heathen world was owing, in a great measure, to the 
patronage and example of the chief officers of the mys- 
teries. And such an example of fraternal union appears 
to have subsisted amongst the initiated of every clime, 
that the Mysteries of vanquished nations were ever re- 
spected, and in all public treaties were specially exempted 
from desecration.^^ 

It was tbe unanimous opinion of antiquity that the 
mysteries were pure at their original institution! ; and 
that it was owing to a series of imperceptible causes that 
they were subsequently deteriorated. Thus Livy says : 
** Many institutions, contributing to the improvement of 
both the body and mind, were imported from Greece.'* 
And Cicero testifies the same thing. *' Though Athena 
produced many excellent expedients to improve the human 
mind, nothing was better than the mysteries, which are 
truly called mUta, or rudiments of life ; for they not only 
teach mankind to live happily in this world, but to hope 
for more supreme happiness hereafter." Plato had before 
expressed a similar opmion ; and to add greater weight 
to the testimony, he put it into the mouth of Socrates, 
who had been accused of despising these institutions. 

^ That when tbe BleosiniaiM sabmitted to Athens, it was agreed that, 
on the sarrender of their propertv, theiv should be BtiU protected in the 
cdebration oC thsir mystnea (Paoa Attio. 3a) 
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'* Initiation/' says he, ** symbolically signified, that who* 
ever was not admitted into the lesser, and made perfect 
by the greater mysteries, should be punished by wallow* 
ing in the mire and dirt of Hades ; but he that had been 
purified and perfected, should, on th^ contrary, dwell with 
the gods." And Isocrates commends them as fortifying 
the mind against the fear of death, and inspiring hopes 
of a happy immortality. 

When such was the veneration for these Rites, it may 
be easily conceived that initiation would be in great 
request. And accordingly we find that all, who had any 
regard for their personal reputation or future happiness, 
were anxious to acquire a competent knowledge of the 
Mysteries through that legitimate medium. This was a 
Freemasonry which penetrated through all ranks of man^ 
kind except the very lowest ; because the requisites for 
initiation were, that a man should be a free bom deni- 
zen of the country, of mature age, sound judgment, and 
strict morality." Hence, neither slaves nor foreigners 
could be admitted ;^ because the doctrines therein revealed 
were considered of too much value to be entrusted to the 
keeping of those who had no interest in the general wel- 
fare of the community. St. Austin, quoting Varro, saya 
that such a communication might have been prejudicial 
to the state ; for slaves were not unfrequently plotters 
of mischief, and fomenters of sedition ; and a suspicion 
whispef'ed against the truth of the popular religion would 
have constituted a fearful engine in the hands of an art- 
ful and enteiprising conspirator, by which the people 
might have been moved at pleasure. The vulgar were 
therefore kept in awe by the supposition of some hidden 
mystery, which it would be fatal to penetrate.^ 

The effects which were thus produced, even in the 
most refined states, and periods, have excited the indig- 
nation of all posterity. The uninitiated and slaves were 

" '< Sinoe the beoefitB of initiatiOD iMre 80 Tastly great, no vonder if 41m 
hierophants were ver j cfuitious what persons they admitted to it ; thrae- 
fore sach as were convicted of witchcraft, or any other heiaons crime, or 
had committed murder, though against their wills, were debarred horn 
these mysteries ; aad, though m later ages, all persoDS, barhariaDS except- 
ed, were admitted to them, ^t in the primitive times, the Athenians 
ezdnded all strangets, that n, all that were not- members of thair own 
eommonwealth." (rotter, Arch. vol. 1. p. 419.) 

** Died. Sic 6. "LibaB.Da0Lll 
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coDsiclered no better than outcasts ; and the laws, eveft 
of LycurgnSy maintaiiied the policy of brutifyiog their 
imDds to the lowest point. ** Never was human nature 
degraded," says Mitibrd, **by system, to such a degreeas 
in the miserable Helots. Every imaginable method was 
taken to set them at the widest distance from their 
haughty masters. Even vice was commanded to' them. 
They were compelled to drunkenness, for the purpose of 
exhibiting to the young Lacedemonians the ridiculous 
and contemptible condition to which men are reduced by 
it. They were forbidden every thing manly ; and they 
were commanded every thing humiliating, of which man 
is capable while beasts are not."*^ 

By requiring virtue in every candidate, it was intended 
to prevent the commission of pubHc crime ; for it is well 
known that, unlike the Freemasonry of which they vainly 
imagined themselves to be possessed, the indulgence oi 
private vices was at least connived at in these institutions, 
if not openly encouraged. 

The Lesser Mysteries were accessible to all ranks and 
descriptions of people — even women and children were 
not rejected. <' Infiuunt turbae," says Apuleius, '* sacris 
divinis initiatae, viri fseminseque, omnis aetatis, et omnis 
dignitatis." But these inferior celebrations consisted 
merely of a few simple rites, which constituted the cere- 
mony of admission to the practice of their religious duties, 
like Jewish circumcision, or Christian baptism^ and all 
the information communicated at that solemnity was 
limited to a few mythological facts respecting the prin* 
cipal deities, which might tend to confirm the aspirant 
in his belief of the virtues which would arise from a steady 
conformity to the current system of polytheism. 

Difloxte juBtitiam moniti, ed non temnsre Divos. 

JEs. Yi. 620. 

The lesser festival, says Archbishop Potter, was used 
aa a preparation to the greater; for no persons were 
initiated m the greater, unless they had been purified at 
the lesser ; the manner of which purification was this : 
Having kept themselves chaste and unnolluted nine days, 
they came and offered sacrifices ana prayers, wearing 

M IfitfordGreece. i. 317. 
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crowns and garlands oC flowers, which were called Jmera 
or Imera; they had also, under their feet, Jupiter's skin, 
which was the skin of a victim offered to that god. The 

J>erson that assisted them herein was called UdrantUf 
rom tidoTf i. e. water ; which was used at most purifica- 
tions ; themselves were named Musta^ i. e. persons ini* 
tiated.* About a year after, having sacrificed a sow to 
Ceres, they were admitted to the superior Degrees.'^ 

But the Greater Mysteries, which contained the doc- 
trines so clearly revealed in the Mosaic history, and which 
appertain to the designs of Providence in the salvation 
of man^^ — veiled, indeed, and often misunderstood — ^\i'ere 
of too serious a nature to be thus freely exposed* They 
were communicated only to a select few, and even to 
them under the most awful sanctions. This will account 
for the silence of the early historians on most of these 
subjects. Guvier concludes, most unphilosophically, that 
all remembrance of the Deluge was lost because it is 
not mentioned by Sanchoniatho, neither '^are any. traces' 
of it to be found in Egypt in ancient records." The fact 
is, that this knowledge was preserved in the Mysteries 
by the Anaglyph, or sacred character of the priests ; and 
to whomsoever it might be revealed, its publication was 
pfohibited under heavy penalties. As in the genuine 
Freemasonry, secrecy was recommended and enforced by 
evenr possible expedient. The Egyptians set up a statue 
of Harpocrates, with bis right hand on his heart, and his 
left pendant by his side, and full of eyes and ears, but 
without a tongue — to intimate that whatever n^ay be 
seen and heard in the mysterious celebrations, ought 
never to be spoken. The Greeks, in like manner, erected 
a statue of brass at Athens without a tongue, to enjoin 
secrecy ; and the Romans had a goddess of Silence, who 
was represented vnth her forefinger on her lips. 

These practical lessons made such an impression on 
the people, that from a simple* suspicion that Eschylus 
had introduced into one of his plays some reference to 
the mysterious doctrines, the poet preserved his life only 
by taking sanctuary at the altar of Bacchus, until he had 
an (^portunity of appealing to the Areopagus.^'^ Pausa- 

>* Potter Arch, i 420. ^ Olem. Alex. Strom. 5. 

^' Ibid. Strom. 2. Anatot. 1. 3. c 1. 
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nias, in his History of Greece, assigns to the mysteries 
such a venerable sanctity that he is obliged to pass over 
them in silence.^ And, in another place, he excuses 
himself from making a revelation of their secrets by a 
very ingenious device. '* I intended," he says, ** to have 
entered on a particular description of the Eleusinian 
temple at Athens, and all its services; but my design Was 
prevented by a prohibition ctnnmunicated to me in a dream.^ 
And he accuses Homer^ of boldness for the insertion of 
certain particulars in his poem respecting the souls in Hades^ 
or, in other words,' respecting the initiations. Horace 
was thus pointed in his opinion respecting those who 
betrayed the secrets of the Spurious Freemasonry : — 

Est et fideli tuta silentio 
Marces : vetabo qai Cereris sacnim 
y ulgarit arcaiue. sub iisdem 
8it trabibus, fragilemve mecum 
8ol7at Phaselom. 

Od. iii. 2. 25. 

Indeed, the priests of all nations were so chary in the 
revelation ot their sacred Mysteries, that it constituted 
their chief boast that no one was able *' to lift up their 
veil." 

To make the impression still more affecting, the 
Greater Mysteries were celebrated at dead of sight, in 
the deep recesses of caverns, amidst darkness and seclu- 
sion, attended with horrible representations of the suffer* 
ings which departed souls endured who had died without 
regeneration, or, which is the same thing, who had in- 
curred the displeasure of those in whose custody these 
institutions were placed. 

And many a g^like form there met his eye, 
And DMUiy an emblem dark of mystery. ' 

SoDTHBT. lUhama. xvi. 2. 

And the open sanction of the civil roacistrate^ was added, 
if it be true that the Senate assembled afler each cele- 
bration, to enquire whether it had been conducted accord- 
ing to the prescribed formula, without irregularity or 
profanation. 

When the mind had been subdued by these scenes to 

^ Memo. iv. Sa '» Pans. I i. 14. » Messen. p. 17. 

" Andoa de Mys. toL I. p. 159. 
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the requisite point of implicit submissioQ and unreserved 
faith and obedience, the ineffable doctrines, on which the 
whole fabric of true religion rests, were gradually unfold- 
ed as profound secrets, the very whisper of any one of 
which could only be atoned for with life* ^*Si quia 
arcanaB mysteria Cereris sacra vulgasset, lege niorti addi- 
cebatur." These were the Unity and Trinity of the 
Godhead, including the startling fact, that the popular 
deities of their mythology were only dead men, who had 
been canonized by their ancestors for benefits render- 
ed to mankind ; the creation and institution of a Sab- 
bath ; the fall of man by means of a serpent-tempter, and 
his restoration through the voluntary obedience of a 
^ Mediator, who should bruise the serpent's head ; the 
universal deluge; and a future state, with its necessary 
concomitant, the immortality of the soul. 

These are doctrines which were essential to the true 
Freemasonry in all ages of the world ; and still remain to 
invigorate our Order with the vivifying principle of 
religion, without which Freemaiionry would be a skele- 
ton of dry bones, and unworthy the attention of a rational 
being. That they formed part of the imitative systems 
of antiquity, there is no lack of proof. On all the above 
points the evidence is full and clear ; not consisting in 
detached and solitary allusions, and dark hints thinly 
dispersed throughout the writings of antiquity, but broad- 
ly declared in language which cannot admit of cavil or 
uoubt. 

And there is nothing in the admission of this fact which 
is inconsistent with the attributes of the Deity. If the 
Governor of the Universe thought proper to permit such 
an universal defection from truth, it was intended not 
only to conduce to some further pui'poses of his provi- 
dence, but as a noeans of contributing to the perfection 
of those secret purposes which were designed for the 
ultimate benefit of all his creatures. King, in the *' Origin 
of Evil," maintains the principle, that if God had been 
inclined to have removed this evil, it would have been at 
the sacrifice of a certain portion of good. On a full in- 
quiry into this intricate subject, we shall find that, as St. 
raul assures us,^ he did permit idolatry and its attendant 

« Acte. xiv. 16. 
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mysteries to exist aimongst Tnankind, for the purpose of 
conveyinff throughout the whole world the sublime truths 
connected with his gracious purposes respecting our 
saWation, although human perversity studiously endea- 
voured to throw them into snade. 

6 



LECTURE V. 

ON THE ORIGIN OP HrEROOLTPHICS. 

But on the sdnth, a' long maiestic race 

Of Egypt's prieBtfl the gilded niches grace, 

Who measored earth, described the starry sphen*S| 

And trac'd the loog records of lunar years. 

Between the statues obelisks were placed 

And the learn 'd walls with hieroglyphics grac'd. 

Pope. 

I HAVE asserted, and in a future Lecture shall endea- 
rour to prove, that a system of symbolical instruction 
was profusely used in the Spurious Freemasonry of ancient 
times — but this is not enough for my purpose. I must 
first make it appear that the elementary principles of the 
system originated amongst the sons of Light ; trace its 
existence in the infancy of time, and show that it per- 
vaded the more ancient institutions of truth, and was 
sanctioned by the approbation of the Deity. 

The knowledge of symbols id of great importance in 
the illustration of Freemasonry, because they were used 
in all its branclfts, whether Speculative, Operative, or 
Spurious. A dissertation, therefore, on their nature and 
properties will be of peculiar utility, because the chief 
excellence of our sublime science consists in its emblems, 
which embody every thing that is commendable and 
praiseworthy in the system. I assume that alphabetical 
characters, in their primitive state, were but a series of 
substantive emblems, or shnple representations of lan- 
guage, which itself, in the first ages of the world, was so 
figurative as to constitute a speaking picture. 

Shuckford, in his Connection of Sacred and Profane 
History, has expressed an opinion that ^' the first language 
had but one part of speech ; and consisted chiefly of a few 
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names for the creatures and things mankind had to do 
with." The arguments used in support of this proposi- 
tion do not appear conclusive. T\\e art of thiuking, 
which is the arrangement of our ideas from the percep- 
tions of natural objects, cannot exist without some degree 
of reason; and the various and abstruse combinations 
of reason will scarcely be produced without the use of 
words expressing qualixies^ action, or passion, as well as 
connectives to draw consequences, or aiend ideas which 
are relative, uniform, and rational. Adam was possessed 
of this faculty, for he named the animals from the obser- 
vation of individual properties possessed by each. Thus 
his perception furnished him with ideas ; his ideas pro- 
duced reasoning, and reasoning was completed by the use 
of language. He qbserved that ea<^h beast had some 
BymboTicaT property, and the word which expressed it 
was adopted as the name of the anii^al. If it be objected 
that, before the Fall, animals were equally peaceable, 
and that it was during this season of quiet and tracta- 
bility that Adam gave them name^, the conclusion will 
be the same, so far as respects the argument in question; 
for it is sufficient to know that the names he gave them 
were expressive of those actual qualities by which they 
were afterwards distinguished, for the knowledge of their 
future characteristic properties might have been dictated 
by inspiration. 

Andr this is confirmed by the method which Eve after- 
wards observed in giving names to her children. When 
Cain was born, she said: *' I have acauired possession of a 
man of my own species : I will therefore call him Cain ;" 
which word signifies acquisition or jpossession. Her 
children she bore in sorrow and pain^ m consequence of 
the curse, and therefore she named her second son Abel, 
which signifies aflBiction.* After the murder of Abel and 
the migration of Cain, God appointed her another son, 
whom she named Seth, because that word signifies to 
appoint. These are evidently deductions drawn from 
premises, which is reasoning m its simplest or most ele- 
mentary state, and constituted the germ of picture writing, 

> Dr. Lamb (Hierogl. p. 57) interpreU these names dififerently. Cain, 
he BAjs, means man of my womb ; Abeli son of a living creature ,* Seth, 
cffttir ecmplexion. 
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which was the earliest form that written characters 
sumed. But this reasoning could scarcely have been 
used without words expressing something more than 
the abstract name^ of atiimals. 

But God conversed with Adam in the garden of Eden, 
and communicated to him his relative situation, both 
with regard to himself as his superior, and to the animals 
which he had placed in subjection under him. He jgave 
him rules and directions for the government of his con- 
duct, and threatened the infliction of a terrible penalty in 
case of disobedience. But could all this have been efject- 
ed with the assistance of that limited degree of knowledge 
which Adam is said to have enjoyed, in paradise, aided by 
the confined faculty of speech which the use of only one 
sort of words could afford ? Could the denunciation of 
the penalty which produced such dreadful effects as to 
need the revelation of a Saviour to soothe the troubled 
minds of our first parents ; could the sentence of banish- 
ment, and the curse of thorns and thistles have been pro- 
nounced without some other aid? Surely not. And 
the divine beneficence would not have left his favoured 
creature darkened by ignorance, without the power of 
self-improvement, except by the slow and graaual pro- 
gess ot human sagacity and invention. We know that 
man was endowed with reason and speech; we con- 
clude that he was also endowed with words suiBcient 
to use those faculties for his own immediate gratification 
and benefit ; and these words being figures of the things 
represented, constituted the first approach to hierogly- 
phics or alphabetical characters. 

Expressive symbols, however, were coeval with the 
creation of the first man, of which the divine covenant 
itself is an example ; for the trees of life and knowledge 
were emblematical of life and happiness, or death and 
misery. The latter symbol was realized by the transgres- 
sion of Adam when the Shekinah was introduced to 
figure the divine displeasure. At the deluge tfae olive 
leaf was a symbol of peace, and the rainbow of reconcilia- 
tion. Thus early had the system an existence. 

It is true, grammar was not reduced into the form of a 
distinct science until the experience of many ages, and 
the invention of many arts and sciences had taught man- 
kind the necessity of placing language under certain lawBy 
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in order to render it fixed and permanent ; for so long as 
it continued arbitrary and changeable, there existed no cer- 
tain method of distinguishing the thing meant by the thinff 
expressed. The common intercourse of mankind would 
inaeed, during the first ftges, tend to prevent this effect ; 
but when mankind were dispersed over the whole face of 
the earth, and the intercourse of different nations was 
only accidental and casual, many essential alterations 
would ensue to change the nature and idiom of the origi« 
nal language without the protection of grammar. But 
when language became restricted within certain pre- 
scribed limits, numerous and rapid improvements would 
take place. Expressions and phrases would become more 
precise and correct ; less circumlocution would be neces* 
8ary:'and the introduction of new words, as occasion 
might require, would obviate the harshness necessarily 
attending that recurrence of the same expression which is 
now called tautology. The first languages were less com- 
prehensive and more simple than those of later date, but 
they do not yield to any in sublimity and force. 

It was in this state of language that alphabetical cha- 
racters were probably first used. They were purely 
hieroglyphical ; and there is great probability that the 
progress of refinement would improve And simplify these 
primitive characters, which, as in the known case of 
China, would be infinite in number and diversity, by the 
substitution of signs that would be more easy of adaptation 
to general use. Accordingly, in the alphabets of Abubkr, 
preserved by Ben Washih we may trace, without any 
difficulty, the connection between concurrent alphabets, 
and the transitions from one to another, as the ideas 
of men developed themselves, and suggested the utilitv of 
a comprehensive system of notation which miffbt blend 
simplicity and usefulness. *' The original mode of wri* 
ting," says Spineto,' '* was the exact figure of the object 
which, for the sake of diminishing labour, became first a 
simple drawing of the outline ; and ultimately an arbi- 
trary mark, which produced the three difierent modes 
of writing amongst the Egjrptiuns, generally desiffnated 
by the appellations of hieroglyphic, demotiCi ana hie* 
ratio.'* 

• Hisr. is. 297. 
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Another cause hastened and advanced the art of a con- 
ventional system of written signs or characters, as a 
means of recording events, or transmitting knowledge to 
posterity ; viz. the imagery in wliich primitive language 
was clothed. Rhetoric is a science which sprang natu- 
rally out of language ; for the rudest savages will express, 
with simple energy, tove and hatred, accusation, persua- 
sion, and defence. Hence this science existed in the very 
first ages ; unrestricted, indeed, by rule or method, and 
governed only by the passions and affections of those who 
used it. Primitive argumentation was rude and unem- 
bellished ; and directed solely to the purpose in view. 
A striking instance of this is exhibited in Cain's defence 
against the divine accusation. At first he sternly denies 
anj knowledge of the fate of his brother ; but, to qualify 
this bold falsehood, he resorts to subterfuge: '*Am I 
my brother's keeper? When his sentence is pronounced, 
he endeavours, by a subdued language, to awaken the 
pity of his judge, in mitigation of punishment : *' And 
Cain said unto the Lord, my punishment is greater than I 
can bear. Behold thou hast driven me out this day from 
the face of the earth, and from thy face shall I be hid ; 
and I shall be a fugitive and a vagabond in the earth ; and 
it shall come to pass that every one that findeth me shall 
slay me.' Another specimen of this sort of rhetoric 
occurs in the address of Lamech to bis wives ; and these 
ai'e sufficient to authorise the conclusion, that the lan- 
guage of Adam and the first world was sufficiently 
copious not merely for the purposes of a civil simI 
social state, but it possessed enough of character to 
convey to posterity the great truths of creation and 
providence* 

Before language assumed the form of copiousness it has 
since attained, it would perhaps be difficult to express a 
fiow of ideas without circumlocution, or the use of sym- 
bolical imagery ; atid thus, what are now esteemed the 
ffraces and ornaments of style, were originally adopted 
from necessity. And this very necessity would suggest a 
form of written expression to perpetuate facts. Thus, in 
what is called the Nabathean alpnabet, which is reputed 

* This speedi would fom a ttrikiiig Piotare» if printed in hieroglypB- 
oal dyursotofSi. 
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to be antediluviau, thiB method was used. If, for instance, 
they wished to record the fact of a man having died a vio- 
lent death, they used these 
characters* 

And nothing could more 
strongly express the. seven 
kinds of violent death, than these figures, viz. : death by 
lightning, the guillotine, by a serpent, a hatchet, poison, 
a dagger, or the't^ord. 

In the early simplicity of an unformed language, quali- 
ties were described tropically, or by the use of visible 
objects which appeared to possess similar attributes. 
Thus, to express the quality of firmness of mind, and per- 
sonal^strength and courage, recourse was had to some 
stat-ely or majestic production of nature ; and th^ oak and 
the /ion, being observed to display the quality of firmness 
in its highest perfection, were used to convey the idea. 
Hence a warrior was termed a lion or an oak ; while on 
the other hand a weak and irresolute man was designated 
by a reed ; insincerity by a serpent, and fidelity by a dog. 
These figures, if scrawled with a staff* upon sand, would 
have been picture-writing. But the probabilities are, that 
historical events, at the least, would be depicted in symbols 
on tablets, for preservation by the heads of tribes, or as 
the hieroglyphics or sacred writings of their respective 
families ; including all the great events and predictions 
which it would concern posterity to know. This was a 
part of the true, and the origin of the Spurious Freema- 
sonry of ancient times ; and hence the heathen probably 
derived the traditions of truth which their systems un- 
doubtedly contained. 

The above practice, being necessarily prevalent in 
general use, it may be readily conceived that when^ 
mankind first began to feel the necessity of some 
method of written communication, it would be at once 
transferred to the tablet. Accordingly, we find that the 
origin of hieroglyphics was this very picture-writinff; 
which would be exceedingly simple, and consist merely 
of a representation of any concise fact they wished to 
record, oy scrawling some visible object connected with 
it. Experience would soon proclaim the total inade- 
quacy of this plan. Gradual improvements arose to 
meet the necessities of ripening, knowledge, and hienh 
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glyphki were iDvented, to designgte invidble objects or 
qualities; and, in process of time, these were combined 
and formed into a regular system. But whether the use 
of alphabetical characters sprang out of hieroglyphics, 
is a question on which the evidence is very imperfect 
and unsatisfactory. The truth is, that in the most early 
times letters and hieroglyphics were probably the same ;^ 
and they were the ripened fruits of a system of picture- 
writing, by exchanging the hieroglyphic for a phonetio 
character. '' When once this important discovery was 
made, these characters would shortly be reduced to tbe 
same, or nearly, the same, form as we now find them. 
The number of consonants does not depend upon the 
genius of each particular language, but upon certain 
organs of the animal man; and, as these are uniform 
throughout the whole race, the same alphabet would be 
applicable to every language. This discovery would 
soon be known to the neighbouring nations ; and in no 
very long time it would be generally adopted. Each 
separate people- would not repeat the process by which 
the first mventor had arrived at so happy a result ; but 
would, if I may be allowed the expression, translate 
their own pictures into the two and twenty sounds 
already provided for them. And hence it is that we 
find almost every nation claiming to itself the discovery 
of letters. Each one, ih> doubt, may put in a claim for 

*" The letters of the ancient Egyptians, like thoee of the Hd[)reir8, and 
of several other nations, may have been distinguished by names, which 
primarily expressed leading ideas, and, at the same time, were appropri- 
ated also to a variety of objects, in which those leading ideas presented 
themselves. In this case, the term could be represented by the figora 
of either of the objects to which it was applied. Let us, for example, 
suppose that the letter B was called Bat, and that such a term primarily 
imported being or existing. We are told, that Bat was the Egyptian 
denomination for a branch of the paJm tree, and that this tree was 
anciently regarded as an emblem of being, ezistenoe, or inunortality. 
Again, HorapoUo saj^s, Bai signified a hawk, the soul, and the wind ; 
therefore, the Egyptians used tbe hawk as a symbol for the soul. The 
Greeks called the palm branch Baion or Bais : and Beta or Baita, the 
letter B, preserves the sound of the Hebrew Beth, or the Egyptian Bai; 
bot the idea of the name in Greek, may be collected from Bei^iroo, to 
confirm, establish, or place in a permanent state of existence. The Latins 
called this letter Be, nearly the simple name of the Bai, or symbolical 
palm branch. And Be in the Celtic, eoQveys the same leading idea of 
metenet* Irish Be, is the term fov lilb ; Comisk, signifieB Be, am, ar(» la, 
•Wtet'' Pa«> OelU Bee. p. 339^ 
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this honour, as far as it consists in having reduced pic- 
tures to a phonetic language, after that the first dis- 
coveries had given them the key."' 

The question is, by whom were letters actually 
invented? It may be surmised, from the assertions 
of ancient authors, that such characters were in use 
before the flood. Pliny affirms that the Pelasgi^ the 
founder of whom was a man in Japhet^s line in the 
eldest times, first brought letters into Latinum ; and 
that they were in Italy before the Lydian colony under 
Tyrrhenus came thither and expelled them. And the 
Lydian colony was but four generations after the time 
of Menes. The most ancient Greek letters were called 
Pelasgic ; and the Pelasgi were termed divine, because^ 
says £ustatiu8, they, amongst all the Greeks, were the 
only preservers of letters, after the flood. 

Sauchoniatho, however, attributes the invention of 
letters to Thoth, the grandson of Ham. But Thoth 
received the elements of this knowledge from Noah; 
for the above author expressly asserts that Thoth imi- 
tated the art of picture-writing practised by Ouranus or 
Noah ; and delineated the sacred characters that formed 
the elements ol* this kind of writing. It was owing to 
the exertions and learning of this prince, that the Egyp- 
tians soared so far beyond the rest of the world in the 
arts and sciences, and, the refinements and even elegancies 
of social life. While many of the tribes which had 
migrated, remained in a state of semi-barbarism, Egypt 
became a populous, well-governed, powerful, and happy 
people. And with them the use of letters and hiero- 
glyphical characters of most extensive meaning and 
application, was carried to a perfection unknown to the 
rest of the world. 

If these testimonies be admitted, it will appear that 
letters, or phonetic characters, were used by Noah, after 
the flood ; and we may very reasonably conjecture that 
he was not ignorant of them hefore that event, because 
he was 600 years of age when he entered the ark ; and 
there is no existing evidence to prove that he invented 
them afterwards. 

If we take another line of argumesit, the result will 

* liHBb. Bier. ^ 2. 
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be the same. PKny says that letters were always found 
among the Assyrians; and that the ancient Hebrew and 
the Assyrian letters were the same. The reason why we 
meet with no supposed author of the Assyrian letters is, 
that they were certainly not invented by that people. 
Mankind had lived many hundred years before the flood, 
and it is scarcely to be believed that they lived with- 
out the use of alphabetical characters. ^ It is highly 
probable, then, that Noah was skilled in them, and 
tauffht them to his children. The knowledge of this 
art he might receive from Methusaleh, the son of Enoch, 
to whom his father had communicated much of the 
information which he had collected by study and experi- 
ence. And in Jonathan's Targum on Genesis, ue find 
Enoch termed the Great Scribe. Eupolemus says that 
Enoch was instructed in all things by angels, letters, of 
course, included. Bar Hebreus affirms that Enoch was 
the first who invented books, and different sorts of writ- 
ing. All these authorities combine to verify that frag- 
ment of Alexander Polyhistor, preserved by Scaliger, 
where mention is made of the keeping of certain records 
written before the flood. 

Hales conjectures, ^^from the whole of ancient history, 
both sacred and profane, that the art of alphabetical writ- 
ing not only could, but actually did, precede the estab- 
lishment of hieroglyphics; and that the invention of 
alphabetical language was not superinduced by a mixture 
of other nations ; nor could it be so superinduced. First, 
The book of the genealogy of the antediluvian patriarchs 
from Adam to Noah, is evidently represented as a written 
record. Gen. v. 1. And, indeed, how could it possibly 
record their names, and their generations, residues of life, 
and total ages, without written words ? How could oral 
tradition hand down, through two and twenty centuries, 
to the deluge, unimpaired, thirty large and unconnected 
numbers, rising from a hundred to near a thousand years? 
Secondly, some Jewish and Oriental traditions ascribe 
the invention of writing to Seth, the son of Adam ; others 
to Enoch, the seventh from Adam ; whether well-founded 
or not, it proves the prevailing opinion that letters were 
of antediluvian date."* 

<> Hales. AoaL Gteon. V41I. L p. 370. 
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• 

In the mass of facts bere collected, it may be supposed, 
that, under some circumstances, the ideas attached to 
letters and hieroglyphics have been confounded, and the 
one may have frequently been mistaken for the other. 
The use of hieroglyphics amongst idolaters, appears^ 
from the above reasoning, to have been almost coeval 
with that apostacy vehich seduced men from the know- 
ledge of God and the practice of true religion. The 
hierophaut was very fond of delivering his instructions 
in an ambiguous manner; for it was believed that learn- 
ing would be deteriorated, and science insulted, if they 
were displayed so plainly as to be intelligible to the 
vulgar and uninitiated.^ Sanchoniatho informs us that 
Thoth drew the portraitures of the gods in mystical 
characters, and inscribed columns with hieroglyphics ;* 
an evident proof that symbolical instruction was used 
in his days; and he flourished only three generations 
after the flood. 

The truth being thus artfully concealed from the people, 
error gradually usurped its place ; polytheism was insen- 
sibly introduced, and each emblem was worshipped as a 
god. This perversion was secretly encouraged by the 
priests, until the error became engrafted into the whole 
system of worship practised by almost every nation under 
the sun. Thus Apuleius, when describing the wonders 
which he beheld during his initiation into the Spurious 
Freemasonry, says that the hierophant took certain mys- 
terious writings out of the sanctuary, which contained 
the Signs, Words, and Tokens, expressed by marks, sym- 
bols, and figures of animals, so intricately combined, that 
it was impossible to understand them without a delibe- 
rate and accurate explanation.^ 

In Egypt, as we have seen, the use of symbols may be 
almost identified with the colonization of that country ; 
for we are told that the pyramids, at their original erec* 
tion, were covered with hieroglypbical characters, which 
have been defaced by time and exposure to the weather. 
Every historical and religious truth taught to the aspi- 
nmts in the Spurious Freemasonry were wrapped in 



» Prod, in Tim. Platon. 1. 1. Cioero de divin. 1. 1. Plin. Nat. Hist 
L 2. c 12. 
*£iiiDb» ds pnq[>. e?i;Q. 1. 1. e. 9. ' AyoL Mttam. I 2. 
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hieroglyphics ; and isolated facts in morality and physics 
were frequently blended, or designated by a compound 
symbol ; and the invention of phonetic characters was 
the result. Thus the science was not only difficult of 
attainment, but uncertain when accomplished. It is 
histoVically clear that to Egypt every people resorted for 
information on the essential parts of 'symbolical know- 
ledge ; without which, even the initiations themselves 
would have failed to convey any additional privileges ; 
and this knowledge was therefore thrown by the priests 
into the most abstruse and difficult form, and every suc- 
cessive Degree had its peculiar system of appropriate 
emblems. 

The hieroglyphics of Egypt, which will be more par- 
ticularly considered in a subsequent Lecture, were thus 
of a varying and uncertain character ; and different ages 
furnished new symbols, probably when the more ancient 
ones became known. Thus, Dr. Young says: ** several 
of the manuscripts on papyrus, which have been carefully 
published in Hamilton's JDescription of Egypt, exhibited 
very frequently the same text in different forms, deviating 
more or less from the perfect resemblance of the objects 
intended to be delineated, till they became, in many 
cases, mere lines and curves, and dashes and flourishes ; 
but still answering, character for character, to the hiero- 
glyphical or hieratic writing of the same chapters, found 
in other manuscripts, and of which the identity was 
sufficiently indicated; besides the coincidence, by the 
similarity of the larger tablets, or pictural representa- 
tions, at the head of each chapter or column, which are 
almost universally found on the margins of manuscripts 
of a mythological nature. And the enchorial inscription 
of the Pillar of Rosetta resembled very accurately, m its 
general appearance, the most unpicturesque of these 
manuscripts. It did not, however, by any means agree, 
character for character, with the * sacred letters' of the 
first inscription, though in many instances, by means of 
some intermediate steps derived from the manuscripts on 
papyrus, the characters could be traced into each other 
with sufficient accuracy to supersede every idea of any 
essential diversity in the principles of representation 
employed. The want of a more perfect correspondence 
oomd only be explained* by eensiaariog the saoied duir 
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racters as the remaias of a more ancient and solemn mode 
of expression^ which had been superseded, in common 
life, by other words and phrases ; and, in several cases, 
it seemed probable, that the forms of the characters had 
been so far degraded and confused, that the addition of 
a greater number of distinguished epithets have become 
necessary, in ordec that the sense might be rendered in- 
telligible." 



LECTURE VI. 

BZBMPLIFICATION UF THE STMBOLS USED IN THOSE 
SPURIOUS INSTITUTIONS WHICH ATTAINED THE MOST 
PERMANENT CELEBRITY IN THE ANCIENT WORLD. 

After thefle appeared 
A crew who, under names of old renown, 
Osiris, Isis, Orus, and their train, 
With monstrous shapes and sorceries abused 
Fanatic Egypt and ner priests, to seek 
Their wandering gods, disguised in brutish forms 
Rather than human. 

Milton, 

In ancient times, when leaders and commanders were 
chosen by lot, Dionysius of Syracuse drew the letter 
M, which a friend, in the anxiety of his mind, interpreted 
unfavourably, and exclaimed: " You will acquit yourself 
foolishly^ O Dionysius, and your oration will be laughed 
at ; for your initial means MtopoXoystey Dionysius was 
of a different opinion ; for he felt confident of his own 
powers, and replied : " Yo« are mistaken, friend, my lot 
IS Mova^xfjfo ; I shall be a monarch." And he was right ; 
for his speech produced such a strong impression on the 
audience, that he was chosen general of the S}rracu8ian 
army on the spot. Here we have a striking evidence of 
the very equivocal nature of signs and symbols at that 
eatly period. Hieroglyphics of every kind were of 
doubtful interpretation, even to the initiated, except 
they bad been admitted to the very highest degrees. 
And here — what was the secret ? It was nothing less 
than a development of the plan of human salvation by 
the future advent of a Man-Grod, or Mediator. Thus 
was Christianity, under the direction of Providence, the 
aim and end of these remarkable institutions. But this 
great truth, and its details, in the shape of tradition and 
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prophecy, were buried so deeply in hieroglyphics «s to 
De unintelligible to common comprehensions ; and the 
popular versions were so much at variance with each 
other, that little credit could be attached to any of them. 
They resembled the superstitious figments of our own 
times, which induce, in the minds of weak and unin- 
structed persons, a belief in the efficacy of charms for 
agues, toothache, fits, and sciatica ; amulets to prevent 
mischance and danger; philters for love, and omens 
which foretell the accidents of life. Such a circle of 
awful mystery was drawn around the bieroglyphical 
knowledge of ancient times, by the hierophaut of the 
Spurious Freemasonry, that the people bowed before 
the symbols inscribed on tombs, obelisks, and temples, 
and worshipped them with great devotion, as though 
they were instinct with the divine essence, and possessed 

Eerception and power to bless or ban; to distribute 
eaefits or inflict calamities. 

We have seen, in the preceding Lecture, that the origin- 
of hieroglyphics was picture-writing. This was very 
simple, and consisted merely of the representation of any 
concise fact it was thought desirable to record, by scrawl- 
ing some visible object connected with it. Experience, 
soon proclaimed the inadequacy of this plan. Gradual 
improvements arose to meet the necessities of ripening 
knowledge ; and hieroglyphics were invented to designate 
invisible objects and qualities ; and in process of time 
these were combined and formed into a regular system. 
Thus they considered the hawk as an emblem of the 
supreme Deity because of its piercing sight and swift- 
ness ; the asp, the cat, and the beetle were also honoured 
as images of the Divine power ; the first as not being 
subject to old age, and moying without the assistance of 
limbs ; the cat, because they imagined she conceived by 
her oar, and brought forth her young by her mouth, r^ 

E resenting the generation of speech ; and the beetle, 
ecause they supposed there was no female in the whole 
species. The crocodile also they took to be another 
image of the Deity, because, of all animals, it has no 
tongue, which organ God has no occasion for.^ 

' Umv. HiBt. ToL I. p. 232. 
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TJie method adopted by the Chinese ig^ thus explained 
bj Li Yang Ping ; and has been communicated by that 
eminent scholar and antiquary, Sir Willian^ Jones. '* The 
ancient characters used in this country were the outlines 
of visible obiects, earthly and celestial. But as things 
merely intellectual could not be expressed by those 
figures, the grammarians of China contrived to represent 
the various operations of the mind by metaphors drawn 
from the productions of nature .; thus the idea of rough- . 
ness and rotundity, of motion and rest, were conveyed to 
the eye by signs repre^nting a mountain, the sky, a 
river, and the earth ; the figure <^ the sun, moon, and 
stars, differently combined, stood for smoothness and 
splendour, for any thing artfully wrought or woven with 
oelicate workmanship ; extension, growth, increase, and 
many other qualities, were painted in characters taken 
from the clouds, from the firmament, and from the vege- 
table part of the creation ; the different ways of moving, 
agility and slowness, idleness and diligence, were ex- 

{ tressed by various insects, birds, fish, and quadrupeds* 
n this manner passions and sentiments were |ra6ed 
by the pencil ; and ideas not subject to any sense, 
were exhibited to the sight, until by degrees new 
combinations were invented, new expressions added; 
the characters deviated imperceptibly from their primi- 
tive shape ; and the Chinese language became not only 
clear and forcible, but rich and elegant in the highest 
degree." 

Itis asserted by Bin Washih, that the first dynasty of 
the earliest Egyptian kings *' invented, each accoraing 
to his own genius and understanding, a particular alpha- 
bet, in order that none should know them but the sons of 
Wisdom. Few, therefore, are found who understand them 
in our time. They took the figures of different instru- 
ments, trees, plants, quadrupeds, birds or their parts, and 
of planets and fixed stars. In this manner these hiero- 
glyphical alphabets became innumerable. They were 
not arranged at all in the order of our letters ; but they 
had proper characters agreed upon by the inventors of 
these alphabets, and which differed in their figure and 
order ; viz. : they expressed water by an indented line. 
They understood the secrets of nature, and endeavoured 
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to express everything by an appropriate sign^ ao that thejr 
might express it by its appearance."^ 

The Egyptian writing, at the period of its greatest 
perfection, was of three sorts ; the Epistolic, the Hiero- 
glyphic, and the Symbolic ; while, in addition to these, 
the priests had another species of picture-writing, whibh 
was termed Hierogrammatic This latter they entrusted 
to none but those of their own order. Modern writers 
kave subdivided the above into Pure hieroglyphics, or 

Eictures ; Linear hieroglyphics, or emblems ; Fhonetie 
ieroglyphics, or the representatives of. aounds ; and 
Demotic, or Epistolographic or Enchorial writing for the 
businesa of common life. And they invented another 
system of magical communication which imbedded Cabsr 
listio secrets in comprehensive phrases, that were not 
only mysterious, but absolutely formidable to the igno* 
rant. Thus soothsayers were called, magic alarm posts; 

Ehilters and dangerous compounds, freaivr« chambers; the 
nowledge of spirits, astrological tables; mysterious things, 
colouring spirits ; pyramids, secrets of the stars^ Sec* But 
the symbolic writing was most comprehensive, and, for 
greater secrecy, became subdivided into three parts, which 
were denominated the Curiologic, the Tropical, and the 
Allegorical, each admitting of a different method of in- 
terpretation, the secret of which was communicated only 
to a select few. Thus, for instance, in the Curiologic 
style, the moon was pictured by a crescent, tropically 
by a cat, and allegoncally by the figure of Isis, or a 
veiled female. 

Bin Washih, above cited, gives an account of the tol^ 
lowing series of hieroglyphics as existing in a temple in 
Upper Egypt ; which is valuable because it contains a 
vivid picture of the legend of initiation into the mysteries* 
** This building was a temple of Adonis, whom the sun 
and moon serve. It represents a cojfin adorned with 
curious figured and admirable ornaments. ^ sprig of vine 

* The aboye autiior has ennmeiated avast variety of alphabets, and 
with great indnstry has ooUeeted the hieroglyphical cbaraoten of most 
of them, including antediluTian alphabets, those of the kinffs and 
philosophers, one for each of the twelve signs, and the seven puuiets, 
dec., to the number of eighty, which embody an abundance of sym- 
bols used in the mysteries, as well as many which have been incor- 
ponsted into^gennuie Freemasonry. 

7 
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growings wiih it$ leavei spread over U. The divinity was 
Atanding upon the coffin, with a staff in his hand, out of 
the end of which a tree shot forth and overshadowed it. 
Behind the coffin was seen a pit full of blazing fire, and 
four angels catching serpents, scorpions, and other noxious 
reptiles, throwing them into it. On his head a crown 
of fflory ; on his right the sun, and on his left the moon, 
and in his hand a ring with the twelve signs of the Zodiac 
Before the coffin an olive tree sproated forth, under th# 
branches of which different kinds of animals were col- 
lected. On the left, and a little further back, a high moun- 
tain was seen, with seven golden' towers supporting the 
9kj. A band stretched forth from this sky, poured out 
light, and pointed with its fingers to the olive tree. Here 
was also the figure of a man whose head was in the sky, 
and whose feet were on the earth. His hands and feet 
were bound. B^ore the deity stood seven censers, two 
pots, a vase filled with perfumes, spices, and a bottle 
with a long neck (retort), containing storax. Thehiero- 
glyphic representing day, was under his right foot, and 
&e nieroglyphic representing night under his left. Before 
the divinity was laid, on a high desk, the book of univenid 
nature^ whereon a representation and names of the planets, 
the constellations, the stations, and every thing that is 
found in the highest heavens, were painted. There was 
also an urn filled half with earth and half with sand, (viz., 
the hieroglyphics of earth and sand being represented 
therein^. A suspended, ever-burning lamp, dates, and 
olives, m a vase of emerald. A table of black basalt with 
seven lines, the four elements, the figure of a man carry- 
ing iaway a dead body, and a dog upon a lion These, O 
brother," says the author, '* are the mysterious keys of the 
treasures and secrets of ancient and modem knowledge. 
The wise may guess the whole from a part." 

The spirit of modem discovery has furnished tiie world 
with a more Correct knowledge of Egyptian hieroglyphics ; 
and the investigations of Denon, Champollion, Belzoni, 
Salt, Dr. Toung, and others, have stamped the impress 
of tmth on an abstruse and difficult subject, which has 
puzzled all antiquity. From this source we learn that 
the unity of the deity was symbolized by a rude sort of 
mallet or hammer ; and a plurality of gods by three of 
the same to represent the triad. Phre, by a point within 
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a circle ; Cnephy by a serpent or a cross within a circle ; 
a female by a semicircle and an oval. Hyperion, by 
an anchor ; country, a ladder with four staves ; land, 
a saltire cross within a circle ; divinity, a sistrum ; a tear 
was literally represented, according to Young, by a drop 
from an eye ; but Salt is of opinion, that this emblem 
represented the goddess Athor in the form of a cow. The 
symbol of life was a cross and circle, commonly called 
the crux ansata ; sometimes it was a lamp, and sometimes 
it was represented by water, because that element is 
essential to animal and vegetable existence. This was 
sensibly felt in Egjrpt, where vegetation depended entirely 
on the inundation of their sacred river. The emblem of 
eternity was a serpent ; of immortality, two semicircles 
and the crux ansata. Equity was designated by a plume 
of feathers ; silence by a peacb tree ; and the mouth by 
a palm tree. Three heads conjoined, symbolized coun- 
sel ; three arms, action ; three legs, expedition ; and 
three hearts, courage. A rite or ceremony was designa- 
ted by the All-seeing Eye, and an indented line ; and joy, 
by an equilateral triangle. Spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter, were symbolized by a dog, a lion, a serpent, 
and a wolf. The moon, by a cat with two kittens, one 
black 'and the other white, denoting its phases; and 
equity, by a crown of ostrich plumes, or of the bird 
Pbosnicopteros. 

ChampoUion thus describes the hierogly^diics on a bas 
relief which forms the architrave of the door of entrance 
to the tomb of Pharaoh Ramses : — In the centre is the 
sun with the head of a ram ; an emblem of the monarch 
of the day retiring in the west to cheer the southern 
hemisphere with his radiant beams ; and is adored by the 
king kneeling. On the east is the goddess Nephthys, 
and in the west Isis. Near to the sun is a scarabseus, a 
symbol of regeneration. The king kneels on the celestial 
mountain, which supports also the feet of the two god- 
desses. The general interpretation of these hieroglyphics 
means that the monarch, during his life, like the sun in 
his course from east to west, enlightened and regenerated 
his country, and was the source of all the blessings, 
civil and religious, which a happy people enjoyed. 

The bieroglyphical researches of Ohampollion, Salt, 
and othen, have furnished a phonetic alphabet, in which 
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each letter is represented by a variety of symbols or 
characters. But even this arrangement, how correct 
soever it may be in principle, presents some natuml 
difficulties. The Egyptian alphabet did not contain 
more than twenty characters ; but the above writers have 
produced upwards of a hundred phonetic signs. Some 
confusion will, therefore, necessarily arise in the inter*- 

Eretation of a monumental inscription, when several 
ieroglyphics are appropriated to the same letter. I 
subjoin a iew of these phonetic signs in illustration of 
my subject. 

A — A human figure kneeling; a goose; a twisted 
rope. ^ 

A N — ^A winged eye* 

A y~A hawk ; a volute. 

B-^A man's leg ; a sheep. 
. D — ^Two horisontal lines ; a scarabaeas ; the left hand* 

£ — ^A feather ; a knife blade. 

Qt or E — A level or quadrant. 

J — ^A naan's arm. 

L — ^A lion seated* 

M — ^A bier ; an owl ; a crown. 

N — ^A line wavy ; the crux ansata. 

O — ^A volute ; a fan. 

P or Ph — A squane. 

R — A weaver's shuttle ; a point within a circle ; an 
undulating serpent. 

S— A star ; an egg ; a naked figure. 

T — ^A human hand. 

Th-^A semicircle. \ 

Z — ^A cross rising from a heiurt. 

Of all the hieroglyphical sjrstems which pervaded the 
heathen world, or were introduced into the Spurious 
Freemasonry, none could compete, in accuracy of inten* 
tion, or comprehensiveness oi meaning, with the sym- 
bols of Pythagoras ; and they form the connecting unk 
between the spurious and the true Freemasonry. In 
former publications I have had occasion to introduce 
brief sketches ef this great philosopher and Freemason, 
and his system of hieroglyphics. Indeed, in every work 
profesHcdly on Freemasonry, the subject is indispensable, 
as it forms a part of our own private lectures ; and many 
of the emblems posseia a reference in common with tboae 
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of oar Order. It has been even aaserted by an ancient 
writer on Masonry, that Pythagoras **joumejdde ffor 
knnnynge yn Egypte, and in Syria, and yn everyclie 
londe, whereas the Venetians hadde plaunted Ma^onrye, 
and wynnynge entraunce yn al lodges of roagonnes, he 
lemed muche, and retournedde and woned yn Orecia 
Magna, wacksynge and beoomynge a myghtye wysacre, 
and gratelyche renowned, and her he iramed a grate 
lodge at Groton (Crotona) and niaked manye ma^onnes, 
some whereoflb dyde jonrnye yn Fraunce, and maked 
manye ma^onnes ; wherefromme, yn prooesse of tyme* 
the arte passede yn Englonde." Under such circum- 
staneest a clear and somewhat copious dissertation on 
his system of- symbolical instruction may be both osefol 
and entertaining. And to make the subject intelli* 
gible, I shall give a brief sketch of his life tind initiations. 
The country of Pytjiagoras does not seem to be well 
settled. Some say he was a Simian, some a Tyrrhenian, 
and others a Tynan ; but it is clear that his birth and 
future eminence were foretold by the oracle at Delphos. In 
his youth, his person was so beautiful as to have obtained 
for him the surname of the Samian Comet, or the fair 
haired Samian. He had many masters^ whose names are 
famous in science and philosophy. Pherecydes, Anaxi- 
mander, and Thales, were amongst the- number ; and all 
were astonished at the quickness of his understanding 
and the excellency of his judgment. He iravelled through 
Fhenicia, and was initiated into the mysteries of Tyre and 
Byblus> and from thence he proceeded to Egjrpfc, where, 
after an extraordinary display of fortitude and persever- 
ance, he was received into the sacred institutions of that 
eountry** Here he was favoured with full histruotioa 

* Hi9 probation is thus described by the aathors of the XTnlversal 
History. '' Designing^ to travel into Egypt, he desired Polyerates, the 
tyrant of Samoe, to recommend him by letter to Amasis, king of Egypt, 
wko was kis paiiiealar friend, that he might have the freer admiseian to 
the secret learning of the priests. He obtained also of Amasis letters 
to the priests, or&ring them to communicate their knowledge to him* 
He went first to those of Heliopolis, who referred him to the college at 
Memj^is, as their senior ; and from Memphis he was sent, ander the 
same pretext, to Thebes. After much temversation, not daring to 
diaobey the king's command by any farther dilatory excnsts, they SBdea^ 
voiued to deter Fythagoras from his purpose, b^ the infinite laMur and 
trouble he was to expect ; et^oining Jhioi, in lus «mciate> tfaiiigs tfaaS 
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by the priests at* Heliopolis, Memphis, and ThebeSt ib 
all the secrefts of their mysterious learning-^Gheometry, 
Astronomy, Philosophy, aod particularly in the know- 
ledge of hieroglyphical symbols, which were so exten- 
ayely applied, that the wisdom and experience, civil, 
religious, or political, of this remarkable people, could 
only be acquired by a perfect understanding of their 

Srinciples and application, and the art of deciphering 
le characters, under every combination adopted by the 
Egyptian bierophants to conceal their mysteries from 
profane inspection* 

After visiting Babylon, where he was ioatructed in 
Music, Arithmetic, and other mathematical sciences, he 
had the advantage of communication with many learned 
Jews, from whom he derived a knowledge of that divine 
science which we call Speculative Masonry. And arch- 
bishop Usher affirms that he transferred many of their 
doctrines into his own system of philosophy.^ He ixH 
oressed his knowledge by conversmg with the Persian 
Magi, and the Brahmins of India ; and in the fifty<^xth 
year of his age, he began to communicate his knowledge 
to his own countrymen. For this purpose he visited 
successively Samos, Deloa, Delphi, Crete, Sparta, Olym- 
pia, Phlius; and having filled all Oreece with the fame 
of his institutions, he passed over to Italy ; settled at 
Crotona, and died there, after disseminating his philo- 
sophy with such effect, that Italy was named m hia 
honour. Magna Orecia. 

At Crotona he established his first lodge of philoso- 
phers f modelling his ceremonies and doctrines on a plan 
unproved from the rites of Orpheus, of Egypt, of Samo- 
thraee, India, Chaldea, Tyre, Jadea, and the mysteries 
of Eleusis. Laertius says that six hundred persons 
underwent a severe probation of five years, silence, during 
which period they were instructed m the exoteric doo- 

ue very bard, and contrary to tbe reUgion of the Greeks. And when 
he had ondergone all this trial with invincible conragOt he obliged them 
at length, against their wills, to admit him to a participation of their 
■acred mysteries andprofoond learning." 

« Aanal. p. 151. 
• * Valerius Mazimus relates that when Pythagoras founded his 
■ehool, he was asked what was the name of his system ? To this 
fiMstion he replied : I am not sopkos, wise, but pkUo-iophoi, a lover 
of wisdomi and my disciples shall be called Phi|oaophec» 
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trines of his system ; hearing his lectures from behind a 
screen, without enjo^ng the privilege of being admitted 
to his presence. This was termed the nocturnal acroasis. 
After having worthily passed their probation, they were 
admitted to participate in the esoteric secrets, and be- 
came a part of his family ; but if the patience or con- 
stancy of any one failed during this long trial, he was 
rejected with scorn, and a tomb was erected for him ; be- 
cause he was accounted morally dead ; and if any of, the 
Pythagorean brotherhood met this unfortunate outcast 
in their walks, they either passed him without notice, or 
used the more mortifying ceremony of saluting him by a 
false name. 

An universal bond of brotherhood was inculcated by 
this great philosopher upon his esotoric followers, and 
Cicero informs us that this maxim was constantly in his 
mouth — ^* the design of friendship is to make two or 
more— one. Men ought to be united." From such a 
system of training, the disciples of Pythagoras became 
so celebHited for their fraternal affection towards each 
other, thftt when any remarkable instance of friendship 
was displayed, it became a common proverb^-^they are 
members of the Pythagorean Society. 

The principal and most efficacious of their doctrines, 
says lamblichus,* they kept secret amongst themselvesi 
with perfect echemythia towards the uninitiated. They 
did not commit them to writing, but transmitted them 
to their successors by oral communication as the most 
abstruse mysteries of the gods. By this means nothing 
of moment became publicly known. Their peculiar 
secrets were only known within the walls of their lodgest 
which were always kept closely tyled ; and, if by any 
accident, profane persons were found amonffst them, they 
signified their meaning one to another by signs and 
symbols. 

From the picture drawn by Porphyry, Laertius, Cicero, 
and others, there appears to have been something very 
dignified and almost superhuman in the person and ap- 
pearance of this celebrated Freemason. He wore a 
white robe or gown, as an emblem of purity ; and was 
of a aomely and divine presence. Porphyry informs iw 

• Osp. 17. 
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that by abetemiousness and moderation in diet, he pre- 
served his body in a state of perfect regularity, and kept 
hiB passions in subjection. He was addicted to neither 
joy nor grief; and his mind was constantly calm and 
serene. He was never seen in a condition of anger or 
ebriety, and, in his public disputations, refrained alike 
from ridicule, scoffs, and personal allusions. In a word, 
his disciples conceived him to be one of the cvslestial 
deities, who had descended from heaven for the reforma- 
tion of mankind. 

The hieroglyphics or symbols of Pythagoras, which 
constitute the object of our present enquiry, contained 
his esoteric doctrines, and were of two classes ; the one 
a visible emblem, as an animal, or some geometrical 
figure; the other, a short and pithy sentence or apo^ 
thegm, which possessed the quality of combining many 
ideas or sparks of truth, as lamblichus expresses it, for 
those that are able to enkindle them, and constituted 
a lecture in itself; for one great feature in the system 
of Pythagoras was to comprehend many things in few 
words.'' And these apothegms were so highly esteemed, 
that some have compared them to *' the divine oracles of 
Apollo." 

The first class of hieroglyphics may be thus briefly ex- 
j^ained. The equilateral triangle was the deity ; for 
l^ythagoras taught that whatsoever had a middle was a 
triform; and the triform figure constituted perfection. 
It was, indeed, esteemed the most sacred of emblems* 
tind when an obligation of more than usual importance 
was administered, it was universallv given in a triangle* 
9JDd when so taken none were ever known to violate it. 
So highly did the ancients esteem the figure, that it be- 
eame among them an object of worship, and the great 
principle oi animated existence, and they gave it the 
name of God, affirming that it represented the animal* 
mineral, and vegetable creation* The sacred Delta ia 
Usually placed in all squares and circles ; and as it is snp- 
p9«ed to extend its ramifications through all matter and 
•pace, it is considered the summtim bonum of existence. A 
Wf, a chAriot^i and fire, represented by the monad cat 
nnmim one, w^re symbolical of love, concord, piety, ao4 

^ Stob. Ser. 25. 
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fKendsbip. They also referred to an hermaphrodite, be- 
cause the monad partakes of the nature of odd and even i* 
for being added to odd it makes even, and being added 
to even makes odd.^ A key was a symbol of the tetrad, 
and the tetrad was God, because he is the key — ^keeper 
of nature, it was also an emblem of the soul, which 
consists of four parts, — ^mind, science, opinion, and sense. 
The duad represented Light, and the pentad, darkness. 
The hexad or triple triangle was an emblem of health ; 
but Pierius thinks the word vyuta should 
be inscribed within the exterior anffles. 
The decad or number ten was used to 
typify heaven, the universe, age, fate, and 
power ; and a series of reasons were as- 
signed for each similitude. The symbol 
was ten commas or jods placed in the 
order of the first four digits ; for ten was produced from 
four, the Tetractys or Sacred Name. 





On this symbol Pierius thus comments : Decadis autem 
vis est quaternarius numerus ; secundum enim compile 
tionem a monade ad quatemarium punctis in unum con* 
traetis ac sapputatis, decas fit. Decies autem decern, 
centum ; decies centum, mille ; millia decies, summa 
perfeetissima. 

Sehaliohius said that Pythagoras made the monad and 
tile duad the origin of all things* '* One, the &ther, two, 
the mother, one and two, in the divine essence, producing 
four, the Tetractys, the idea of all things, which are 
consummated in the number ten." This Pythagoras 
styles ^^ et^mid nature's fountain ; — ^no other than the 
knowledge of things in the divine mind, intellectually 
operating. From this fountain of eternal nature fioweth 
^wn the Pythagoric numbers, one and two, which form 
efceroity^ in the fountain of the immense ooeaa, was, sbaU 

* Maorob. in Son. Mp. L 1. <l 6. * TbMn. Bngrxn* Msthsm. & 6. 
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be, and always is, plenteously streaining. Thus one was 
by the ancients termecl Jupiter, . two, Juno, wife and 
sister to Jupiter. In Ida, Jupiter and Juno sat as one 
and two in the streaming idea of the Tetractys ; whence 
flow the principles of all things. Form and Matter."'* 

An. anchor represented magnanimity and fortitude. 
** These," said rythagoras, ^* no tempest can shake. 
Virtue alone is firm; every thing else is unstable." For- 
titude was also symbolized by a rock amidst the waves 
of the sea. A bridle was symbolical of wisdom : be- 
cause, as a horse cannot be governed without a bridle, 
so also are riches without wisdom unmanageable and 
pernicious. The poppy was an emblem of a city ; and 
its multitude of seeds represented the abundant popu- 
lation. The iris signified eloquence ; the hyacinth, wis- 
dom ; the myrtle, grace ; and the hyssop, the expiation 
of sin. The fig represented -humanity, and sometimes 
sycophancy ; the pomegranate, populousness ; the ivy, 
antiquity; the thistle, disease; the toadstool, folly or 
stupidity; ears of corn, fertility; the branch of palm 
was a token of joy, and used as an emblem to express 
the conviction that trouble had been exchanged for pros- 
perity ; the willow, bonds, chastity and barrenness ; and 
the rose, modesty. Long hair was a symbol of mourn- 
ing, and short hair of joy. Honey was used to intimate 
to the initiated, that the individual presenting it was 
fre9 from malice or any other evil passion. A ring be- 
tokened ignorance, because ignorance enslaves the mind, 
as the finger is bound and fettered with this little circle 
of gold. A erown symbolized the laws; and, therefore, 
the phrase, ^' pluck not a crown," meant, offend not the 
laws which are the crown of a nation. The rainbow 
was an emblem of the sun's splendour ; the balance of 
avarice ; anger was represented by fire, and contention 
by a^ sword. A torch, from its united qualities of bright- 
tess and purity, was an emblem of philosophy. 

The use of animal hieroglyphics amongst the foUoweiB 
if Pythagoras, was very extensive in its application and 
fymbolical meaning. According to this system, the ox 
was an emblem oi patient industry; the elephant, of 
idality, justice, and piety ; the bull, of ferocity ; the hoxatt 

1^ 6teL Kst PhiL VOL a. P. }• ]K 140. 
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of lame and swiftness ; the dog, of fidelity, friendship, 
memoir and gratitude ; the lamb, of innocence ; the ram, 
of boldness, profanity, and slander ; the ass, of ladness 
and indoeility; the camel, of strength and abstinence; 
the mule, of sterility ; the hare, of timidity and fecundi- 
ty ; the mole, of opacity of intellect ; the hawk, of victory; 
tne.kite, of navigation ; the dove, of chastity ; the storks 
of filial piety ; the parrot, of eloquence ; the cock, of 
pugnacity, and, as a *^ monitor of the hours," be was a 
symbol of time ; the goose, of vigilance ; the heron of a 
tempest ; the quail, oiimpurity ; tiie thrush, of deafness ; 
the kingfisher seated on its nest, of tranquillity; the red- 
breast, of solitude; a swallow, of sloth and idleness, 
because it aj^ears to labour only a nnall part of the 
year. 

Again, Spring was hieroglyphically painted by a basket 
of flowers ; Summer, by a sheaf of dorn ; Autumn, by a 
cornucopia of fruits; and Winter, by a convivial party 
seated round a well furnished table before a blazing fire. 

•Geometrical figures are ever found amongst the sym- 
bols of Pythagoras, and he philosophised very frequently, 
in his, private schools or .lodges, on the elementary prin- 
ciples of that science — a point, a line, a superficies, and 
a solid ; for they comprehended his favourite number, 
the tetrad ; and he believed the quadrangular figure to 
symbolize the divine essence. Stanley presents us with a 
brief sketch of his lecture on these leading principles. 
*'A point Is correspondent to the monad : the monad is 
indivisible— so is tne point. The monad is the principle 
of numbers, as the point is of lines. A line is corre- 
spondent with the duad ; both are considered by transition. 
A line is length without t>readth, extending betwixt two 
points. A superficies corresponds to the triad ; besides 
length, whereoy it was a duad, it receives a third distance, 
breadth. A^in, setting down three points, two opposite, 
and the third at the juncture of the lines made by the 
two, we represent a superficies. The solid figure, and 
the body, as a pyramid, answers the tetrad ; i{ we lay 
down, as before, three points, and set over them another 
point, behold the pyramidical form of a aolid body, 
which hath three dimensional-length, breadth, and thick- 



ness." 



The elemanta were symboUaed by gMmetrioal figures, 
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of which Pythagoras entertained the opinion that they 
were five in number. Earth was figurea by a cube ; fire 
by a pyramid ; air by an octaedron ; water by an icosae- 
dron ; and the sphere by a dodecaedron, which was hence 
used as a symbol of the universe. **^ If," said Pythagoras, 
** upon an octangular tube we erect a pyramid by four 
equi-crural triangles, it makes a dodecaedron, wherein 
the cube is, as it were, mother, and the pyramid, father." 
Again, a cube was an emblem of the Supreme Deity, as 
was also the equilateral triangle ; while the scalene 
triangle figured the nature of -demons, because its sides 
and angles were all unequal. When two scaleni of equal 
dimensions are united by the smallest of the lines which 
include the right anale, they form an obtuse angled 
triangle of the isosceles kind, when, by the larger of 
these two lines, an acute angled triangle would appear. 
But, in the latter case, their angles are to each other, in 
the arithmetical proportion of one, two, and three. They 
form an equilateral triangle, which may be justly con- 
sidered as the most perfect of all trilateral forms, for the 
following reasons : — First, because it is equal in all its 
relations {-'^secondly, because it is capable of being re* 
duced into the scalene and isosceles forms ; — thirdly, 
because it is infinitely divisible, or may be infinitely 
multiplied into similar triangles equal to each other, 
without alteration of its form or relations; — and fourthly, 
because in every such division it observes the geometrical 
progression of the tetrad ; and therefore it may be con- 
sidered as a symbolical representation of that species of 
proportion. 

The problems which he had the credit of inveiiiting 
were these: 

1. There are only three equilatend and equiangular 
polygons, which occui^ the space about a point, viz., the 
equilateral triangle, the square, and the hexagon. 

2. The internal angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right angles. 

• 3. In any right angled triangle, the square which is 
described, upon the side subtending the right angle, is 
equal to the squares described upon the sides which con- 
tun the right angle. 

Pythagoras used to deliver a most admirable lecture on 
ttie emblem of an angle of ninety degrees or a square* 
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traced on a perpendicular line, usually denominated the 
etter ^. This figure symbolized the three stages of 
human life, and had a further reference to the three 
steps or degrees used in the Spurious Freemasonry. The 
first stage is early youth, a state of preparation for the 
active business of life, and open to the impressions both 
of good and evil, according to the prevalence and effect 
of admonition and example. The youth is thus supposed 
to pass along the inferior limb of the figure, till he 
arrives at the angle where two lines diverge to the right 
and to the left, which was supposed to take place when 
he attained his maturity and discretion. The former 
represents the narrow path of virtue, which, if he be so 
fortunate as to choose, his life will be honourable, and 
his death glorious and full of hope. But should he, 
unhappily, turn on the way of pleasure and carnal indul- 
gence towards the left, which appears broader, and con- # 
sequently more joyous and tempting, his course will be 
full of trouble and sorrow; sloth and luxury will enervate 
his body, debase his mind, and poison his enjoyments, 
and he will close his life in ignominy, and his memory will 
be covered with reproach. Some think tha1^ he carried 
the comparison beyond the grave, and referred it to the 
two states of reward and punishment which distinguish 
a future life.^^ 

The symbolical precepts of Pythagoras are too numer- 
ous to be fully explained within the confined limits of 
a single Lecture. I shall, however, select a few of the 
most significant, to illustrate the use that was made of 
this kind of imagery in the Pythagorean lodges. He 
taught tha^ the virtues which had the most beneficial 
tendency to adorn and dignify the nature of man were 
two-fold, viz., to speak truths and render ben^ts to our fellow 
creatures, these being essential points of theoretical and 
practical virtue, and make mankind resemble the celes- 
tial deities; for God himself is in his body Light, and in 
in his soul truth. 

By the precept, worship the gods with your feet uncovered^ 

" It 18 probable PythagoraB might have taken the idea of this symbd 
from the ancient Grecian fable of the two ways in hell — ^that to the 
rieht leading to all pleasore and happiness, and the other to endless 
misenr. It vaa introduced by Virgil into his great poem. (JSsk. vi. 
640.) 
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he represented hypocrisy ; for he said that the soul, thus 
symbolized by the feet, ought to be naked during the 
time employed in sacrifice. ^ 

He recommended his followers to decline highways 
and toalk in foot-^paths; thus enforcing upon them the 
necessity of avoiding the pleasures and allurements of 
the world, and devoting themselves to the ipore strict 
and private pursuits of piety and philosophy. 

Turn away a sharp sword; oVy in plainer languaffe, use 
prudence ; and, in your intercourse with mankind, shew 
that your initiation has conferred its proportionate de- 
gree of purity, by the due government of your passions, 
by keeping a tongue of good report, and by avoiding 
anger, wrath, and evil speaking. 

Take ojf ycur riffkt shoe firsts hat put your left foot first 
into the bath. Gtooa actions were symbolized by the righi^ 
% and evil ones by the left. It is, therefore, by the exercise 
of judgment and right reason, and a due application of 
the lessons taught in the Lodge, that the former will be 
cherished, and the latter rejected. 

Discourse not of the Pythagorean philosophy without Lights 
was another maxim, by which he recommended prudence ; 
and it was hence symbolized, as in our Lodges, by a blaz- 
ing star. Without light, this philosophy could not be 
acquired ; but, by its prudent study, the industrious can- 
didate gradually emerged out of darkness, and became 
enlightened with the true wisdom, which was inculcated 
in the esoteric, or higher degrees of the Spurious Free- 
masonry. 

When in travel^ turn not backjjor, if you do^ the Juries will 
accompany you. This symbol was more beaAtlfully ex- 
pressed by the Saviour of mankind. ** No man having 
put his hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit for 
the kingdom of heaven."^* The Pythagorean symbol 
had a similar reference. The study of philosophy, once 
commenced, should never be relinquished, lest it produce 
an unavailing repentance, which was considered equiva- 
lent to Erinnys or the fury. 

Look not in a glass' by candle-light. Pursue Lux and 
not Lumen ; the reality and not the shadow or reflection. 

^ Lake iz. 62. The same idea is terrifically painted in the parable of 
the nndeaii spirit. Lake zi. 26. 
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Philoflophy^^ is a steady, snbstantial reality, and sot a 
flickering blaze, which expires when the light from 
which it emanates, and to which it owes its existence, 
is withdrawn. 

Do not give the right hand of' fellowship to every one^ 
indiscriminately. If you enter into a league of friendship 
with uninitiated persons^ it is possible you may be be- 
trayed ; for, none are worthy of esteem and confidence, 
but such as have been tried and proved by long discipline, 
and found faithful. To such the grip may be safely given, . 
without fear or scruple. 

Eat not the heart. A very pithy and important s^m* 
bol. It recommends to the fraternity to be obliging, 
communicative to each other, and void of envy. The 
interpretation of this emblem is given in the masonic 
distich : 

And all the coDtentions 'mongst Masoos should be, 
Who better can work, and who better agree. 

Break not bread. Avoid slander and defamation ; for 
they may separate friends and change them into enemies. 
Sleep not at noon. Do not close your eyes to the Light, 
when it invites your attention ; or to instruction, when 
it is most clear and refulgent. Against the crime of 
suicide, Pythagoras gave bis disciples this admonition : 
Do not quit your station tvithout orders. And finally, as a 

Sersuasive against changing meekness into anger, he 
irected them, iiever to roast tltat which is boiled. 

From this copious specimen of the Pythagorean sym* 
bols, their nature and characteristic properties may be 
fairly estimated. The dictates of sound wisdom are 
observable throughout the mass, although it is, in some 
instances, debased by redundant metaphors and absurd 
trifling. The sterling wheat is mixed with chafil As a 
whole, however, his system was noble, stately, and 
dignified, and approached nearer to the foundation of 
true Light, than any other that existed in the heathen 
world, notwithstanding the defective opinions which 
Pythagoras entertained respectinff God, and the true 
principles of divine worship. Had he lived half a dozen 

** It will b6 noderstood that, in these illnstrations, the word phihsofhy, 
as ved by Pytbagoias, ioTariably refers to the doctrines of the spanona 
Freemasonry taught in his lodges. 
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centuries later, be would have maintained a distiDgaished 
rank amongst the faoly Fathers of Christianity. 

It will be apparent from the reasoning and examples 
contaiued in this Lecture, that the use and application 
of hieroglyphics was in all nations the same, viz. : to 
conceal important truths, and to illustrate valuable 
doctrines; nor is there any nation, either ancient or 
modem, but who veiled their abstruserknowledge in the 
** cloudy garment of hieroglyphics."^^ In Britain, the 
systeth was carried out to an extent which equalled in 
ingenuity, if it fell short in copiousness of application, 
either of the instances which I have endeavoured to ex- 
plain, differing, indeed, from the Egyptian arrangement, 
m that the symbols were not ostentatiously displayed 
on public monuments, but remained during the entire 
existence of the druidical religion, in the custody of the 
three orders of the priesthood, and transmitted solely by 
oral communication. 

These hierofflyphics were used not only for the pur- 
pose of embodying thought and ideas, but an efficient 
scheme of augury was accomplished by their assistance. 
And the science of vaticination assumed, ultimately, so 
much importance in Britain, that it was deemed to be 
the chief advantage derivable from initiation ; whence it 
was termed rAyn, or the secret. The method is known, 
and appears to have been as follows : trees of various 
kinds were acknowledged svmbols of qualities. The tall 
and straight poplar denoted uprightness or integrity; the 
aspen, from the quivering motion of its foliage, symbo- 
lized instability or inconstancy ; the oak, firmness ; the 
birch, liberality, readiness, or complacency in doing a 
kind action. Thus, if a young woman accepted the 
addresses of her lover, she presented him with a branch 
of the birch tree ; but if he were rejected, a twig of 

'^"The coronation of the king of Pega (if we may credit Tincent le 
Blanc, as he relates it in his Travels,) is wholv hieroglyphioil ; for he is 
invested or inaugurated with a Diadenn of LeaHiy to signiro that aU tiungB 
should be performed in weight and measure, and an axe is put into his 
hand, to denote that he should administer justice ; he takes his oath upon 
a small vessel of emerald, in which some of the ashes of the first kings of 
Pe^u lie enshrined, to put into him a remembrance of human frailty ; 
be IS attired or adorned with a Turkish robe, lined or furred with the 
skins of white hares, to intimate his subsequent ianooenoe." PhUpot's 
Heraldry, p. 25—26. 
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hazle was the Bobttitute. From a ootnbinatioii of these 
symbolical trees, marked by some myatioal process, 
divinatioa was practised and responses pronounced.^ 

From being symbols of qualities, these trees or spriffs 
at lenffth became the representatives, first of things m 
genenu, then of sounds, and lastly of alphabetical cha- 
racters ; and this was the result : 

A— The fir tree. I— The yew. 

B — ^The birch. L — The quicken tree. 

C— The hazle. . M— The vine. 

D— The oak. N— The ash. 

E— The aspen. 0— The furze. 

F— The alder. R— The elder. 

G— The ivy. S— The willow 

U— The heath. 

Subsequentl]^ the alphabet was formed of shoots of the 
apple tree cut in various forms, which was substituted as 
the more simple and certain process. But whether this 
was derived from the alphabet of the Dioscorides, and in- 
troduced by the Phenician merchants, I shall not attempt 
to decide, as it forms no part of my enquiry ; but leave 
it to the judgment of my readers by introducing both. 

rr r i> 1fl r» » » • fit i 

ABGDEF6HIJ CHL M N OP B STtJVWZ 

The reader will have no difficulty in tracing the rudi* 
ments of our Roman letters, in the above tally alphabet 
of the Druids. In all nations, alphabetical character 
were not only used as symbols but were considered to 
possess supernatural virtues. Thus Colphotoiios, the 

•nmsTUisain boasted of his knowledge in this art 

I am ftoqnaiiitad with every vrig, 

In the oave of the Aroh diviner. (W. Aroh. i.-31) 

Agnin, in a Poem entitled : " The First Qreeting of Taiiesin.'' 

The points of the counterfeited tnmt 
Whet IB it the J whisper so forcibly 7 
Or what various b reathing s 
Are in their trunks T 

Who art serssd tn teimiee. (Ibid. L S^ 

8 
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philosopher, who was. '* deeply learned la the knowledge 
of spirits and cabalistic spells, in talismans, astroloffieal 
aspects, and in magic and the black art, invented an 
alphabet to conceal his secrets. Philosophers and learned 
men have used this alphabet in their books and writings 
in preference to others, on account of its difierent extra- 
ordinary qualities. The alphabet of the sign Aquarius, 
under the influence of Saturn, was used by the Chaldeans 
and Sabeans in their incantation books, and also in their 
inscriptions relative to the science of spirits. And one 
of the first Pharaohs of Egypt constructed wonderful 
talismans and magical alarm posts, in an .alphabet of hia 
own invention.''^* In like manner the druidical alphabet 
was esteemed to be magical* Ledwich says the same 
thing of the Irish alphabet, which was hence called 
BethluUfiion na ogma^ or the alphabet of cabalistical let- 
ters ; and it is well known that the Runic characters were 
used by Odin for magical charms and imprecations. 

The general symbols of the Druids were, however, 
more diffuse and extensively diversified; and, like the 
hieroglyphics of other nations, were used as a mantle to 
conceal the acroatic or ineffable doctrines and secrets of 
their Spurious Freemasonry. Thus the serpenl or dragon 
was a received hieroglyphic of the deity ; and an egg of 
the creation or deluge ; whence the ovum anguinum be- 
came the distinguishing mark of a druid, as the represen- 
tative of him, who created the world out of chaos, and 
renewed it again after its destruction by the waters of 
the Deluge. The same spiritual officer was also known 
bv his wand or rod, and his rings and glains ; all em- 
blematical of some peculiar properties which were sup- 
posed to be vested in him hy virtue of his sacred ch^ 
Factor. The Tod signified peace ; the ring, eternity and 
power ; and the glain« or boat of glass, was a symbol of 

5>reservation. These were sacred amulets, and believed, 
irom their symbolical properties, to possess a secret 
power of averting danger. The goddess Ceridwen was 
symbolized or represented by a ship, a ben, a mare, a cow, 
a grain of wheat, and other emDienis ; by a scientific 
combination of which, various points in her character 

^ Hammer, p. 7. 12> In tiiis book sea a host of tasiimoniei to the 



and historj were exemplified* The cauldron of the god- 
dess was emblematical of the arts and sciences ; a bull 
represented the sun, and a beaver the patriarch Hu or 
Noah ; for which this reason has been assigned. ^* The 
patriarch had built himself a vessel or house, in which 
be had lived in the midst of the waters; and which had 
deposited that venerable personage and his family safii 
upon dry ground. So the beaver is not only an amphi* 
bious animal, but- also a distinguished architect. He is 
said to build a house of two stories ; one of which is in 
the water and the other above the water ; and out of the 
latter he has an egress to dry ground."^^ 

The bee was an emblem of industry ; the primrose, of 
dignity and power ; the vervain of vaticination ; the 
eelago of divine grace. The oak was an hieroglyphic of 
the supreme god^ and also ^ sjmibolized an expanded 
mind, as the reed figured deceit, and the aspen leaf in* 
etability* The mistetoe was an emblem ot fiscundity ; 
the rainbow of protection ; and for this purpose it was 
feigned to surround the candidate during his initiation. 
The white trefoil was a symbol of union, not only from 
the circumstance of its including the mystical triad ; but 
also because the Druids saw, or pretended to see, in eveiy 
leaf, a fidnt representation of. the lunette or six days 
moon, which waa an object of their veneration from its 
resemblance to a boat or ark. It was the powerful pledge 
or symbol which demanded and conveyed mutual aid in 
the moment of peril ; a never-failing token of everlasting 
brotherhood, esteem, goodwill, and assistance, even unto 
death. The chain was symbolical of the penance imposed 
on every candidate for initiation by his confinement in 
the pastes. The phrase, *^ he submitted to the chain,'* 
imnlied that he had endured the rigours of preparation 
ana initiation with patience and fortitude. The spica, or 
ear of com, was an emblem of plenty and prosperity ; and 
a wheat straw was an invaluable symbol, and the conser* 
vator of many potent virtues. 

Thus I close my view of the hieroglyphics and symbols 
which were peculiar to the Spurious Freemasonry ; and 
it will be observed that the hierophant made a marked 
distinction between them. Thus hieroglyphics, as the 

" Dav. Dro. p. 261 
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word impKet^ were iraed to represent divme or soper* 
tatuml things, while symbols were confined to those 
which were sensible and natural ; and hence, in the spirit 
of their maxim, that sacred things should be confined to 
sacred persons, hieroglyphicii knowledge was in the 
cnstody of the priestn alone ; while othens of the initiated 
were amused with symbolical illustrations* This distinc- 
tion was too refined for general use, and, therefore, the 
priests were ultimately obliged to inyent a new kind of 
ni^oglyphic to preserve their peculiar secrets from being 
known* 

Now though we deny that our system of Freemasonry 
was derived from the mysteries of heathen nations — ^for 
tiie o&pring of pollution can never be made pure— yet I 
see BO reason to reject the theory that, at its restoration 
by the Ekweoes and their successors, nay, probably at the 
buildinff of king Solomon's temple, an arrangement, cor- 
responmnff, in some of its component parts, with the 
symbolidu system of Bgypt, might, (for it is impossible 
to speak decisively on so intricate a point,) be incor- 
porated into the original science ; and oe retained as a 
convenient mode of embodying and transmitting solemn 
truths, not only to secure their preservation, but also to 

Jroduce a striking and permanent eflfeot upon the inind. 
!he extent to which they corresponded will be seen in a 
•absequent Leetare. 



LECTURE VIL 

THB TBUB 7RBBMA90NRT IN ALL AOfiS 8HBWN TO HA^S 
BBBN ^'VBILBD IN ALLBOORT AND II«LUSTBATBX> MT 
SYMBOLS.'^ 

Lo, wheie our sileDt emblems breathe 
Tlieir aACied jnfliienoe o'er the 9011I, 

In mystic order nng'd : while roimd the whole I 

A starrj zone the sist^ virtaes wreathe. 1 

Ye, who br compass, square, and line* 
Those }adaaa troths can well divibe. 
To f^ bendes unkaown. 

Walkr Rodf0eU Wri^ 

Sfbculatiyb FrebmasonbT) as preserved and practised 
by the small portion of mankind who had not deviated 
from the true worship of the Creator^ ran, like an irregu- 
lar vein of gold amidst a heavy stratum of impure metali 
throughout all the mvsterious institutions of the ancient 
world; and its symBols and hieroglypbical interpreta- 
tions, though of pure ori^n, became to a certain extent 
polluted by their mtroduction into the system of Spurious 
Freemasonrv for the purpose of conferring a real value 
on its complicated ceremonies. 

It will, therefore, be highly interesting to inquire in 
what manner, and to what extent the Jewish and Chri»* 
tian symbols may be assimilated with those of Free- 
masonry. But whatever might be the utility and worth 
of symbolical instruction in the caverns of initiation, we 
find it enunciated with still greater clearness and perspi- 
cuity under the patriarchal. Mosaic, and Christian dispen* 
sations; and even invested with the sanction of thio 
Deity. 

The ancient mythologies of all nations, display, in 
striking colours, the fondness of an msophistioatad 
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Seople for allegory; and the history of the heathen 
eities affords ample evidoDce of the existence of such a 
taste. In the infancy of the world poetry reigned triumph- 
antly over the human heart, and expanded itself, not 
merely in thought, hut in allegorical language and design. 
If the ideas of an uncultivated race were confined within 
narrow limits, they were rendered expressive by being 
embodied in poetical language, and embellished with 
figures of rhetoric, whence originated the art of picture- 
writing ; which, as we have seen, was probably used 
befof'e the Flood. But of all others, the Hebrew 'lau- 
ffiiage wa/peculiarlv susceptible of allegorical imagery. 
Take an inst&nce U'om the prophecy of Isaiah. *^ My 
hand hath found, as a nest, the riches of the people ; and 
as one gathereth eggs that are left, have I gathered all 
the earth ; and there was none that moved the wing, or 
opened the mouth, or peeped. Shall the axe boast itself 
(igainst him that heweth therewith ? Or shall the saw 
magnify itself against him that shaketh it ? As if the 
rod should shake itself against them that lift it up, or as 
if the staff* should lift up itself as if it were no wood. 
Therefore shall the Lord send among his fat ones lean- 
ness ; and under his glory he shall kindle a burning like 
the burning of a fire. And the Light of Israel shall be 
for a fire, and his Holy One for a flame ; and it shall 
bum and devour his thorns and his briars in one day ; 
and shall consume the glory of his forest, and of hia 
fruitful field, both soul and body ; and they shall be as 
when a standard-bearer fainteth."* 

This passage has been selected at random : it is full of 
types or hieroglyphics. And throughout the whole of 
the Jewish writmgs, they, in like manner, abound. 
Nothing, indeed, could be more general than the use of 
symbolical machinery amongst that people, if we may 
believe the testimony of learned men. It was engrafted 
into their system of worship, formed a constituent part 
of the mysteries of their religion, and was carried mto 
operation in all their public and private avocations. Ko 
certain canon has been laid down for their interpretation ; 
but there is a general reference to a more perfect system 
of l-eligion, of which all their rites and ceremonies were 

' Iwi. x/U. IB. 
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types and ahadows. The leading truths cannot be mia- 
t^len, but the details admit of various and contradictory 
explanations. Thus the tree of Life, Jacob's Vision, the 
manna, the brazen serpent, the scape goat, the Sun of 
righteousness, Ac. are symbols of a nature too plain and 
unequivocal to be mistaken. But the inferior emblems 
have been matter of endless conjecture. 

Some of these hieroglyphical symbols have been con- 
sidered of local operation by one commentator; while 
another, adopting a more general view, has differed 
widely in his exposition. Some are content with the 
simple and obvious meaning ; others reason ^pon them 
analogically ; while a third party resort to allegory and 
mystery for the true sense ; and from these causes are 
often led astray by doubtful interpretations; but all 
agree that an emblematical signification is to be looked 
for in the ceremonies of the Jewish religion, and the 
circumstances attending the establishment of the Jewish 
polity. Thus by one writer the ten plagues of Egypt 
are explained in reference to the ten torments and pains 
of hell. ** 1. As the water was turned into blood ; so all 
things shall be turned to the destruction of the ungodly. 
2. Their frogs, signify horror of conscience. 3. Their 
lice, a restless and ui>quiet mind. 4. The flies denote 
that they shall be destitute of all help. 5. By the mur** 
rain of beasts, the perpetual punishment of their bodies 
was typified. 6. By boils, anguish of mind. 7. By hail, 
continual terror. 8. By locusts, the want of every- good 
thing. 9. By the darkness, their loss of the favour of 
God. 10. And everlasting death, by the death of their 
first-born."* While Augustine refers these ten plagues 
to the transgression of the ten precepts of the moral 
law ; and others to the same number of mercies which 
were vouchsafed to the people during their sojourninga 
in the wilderness. 

The dying Jacob, when blessing his children, used a 
series of a significant emblems to express the character 
and fortunes of their respective descendants ; which were 
treasured up in their memory, and used as the insignia 
of the tribes after the great deliverance from Egyptian 
bondage. In the ancient book of Job, hieroglyphical 

• Wiltet Hanfria. p. ISB. 
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modes of expression frequently ocean The swiftness of 
time is sjrmDolized by a weaver's shuttle; and the hypo* 
crite's hope by a spider's web* The knowledge of the 
Deity is described as being '* high as the heavens, deeper 
than hell, longer than the earth, and broader than the 
^ea." Man is symbolized by a flower of the field ; pros- 
perity by a lighted candle ; and adveesity by a candle 
extinguished. 

The pledge of fidelity and token of renunciation 
amongst the JeiTf s, was, takins; ofi" a shoe ; and joining 
of hands was a symbol of friendship and fidelity. Going 
barefoot was an emblem of sorrow and purity of heart ; 
as were also sackcloth and ashes.' David uses the em- 
blem of a tree.planted by the water side, to denote a just 
and upright man; and chaff for the worthless. To 
represent the divine justice he takes the similitude of a 
bow. The land of Israel is designated by the emblem 
of a vineyard ; and the people by a vine. The expiation 
of sin was symbolized bv hyssop ; righteousness by a 
palm tree ; which was also a jieculiar type of Judea ; 
and hence on some Roman couis, women are depicted 
seated under the palm tree, overwhelmed with grief; 
and circumscribed Jud^a cafta. Mercy or piety w^e 
symbolicallv expressed by the cedar or citron tree; 
indecision by the failing of water brooks ; irresolution 
by the perishing of summer fruits; instability by the 
evanescence of a morning cloud, and the withering away 
of seed that taketh no root ; despair by the silence of 
the harp; righteousness and faithfulness by a girdle; 
strength by a lock of hair; and industry by the ant. 
The emblem to express the brevity of life was a hand* 
breadth.^ 

When the prophets communicated the will of God, it 
was frequently accomplished by the use of svmbols or 
images of material things. As the rending of Samuel's 
mantle was a type to denote Saul's loss of the kingdom ; 
the destruction of the altar at Bethel and the wimering 

* AchiUes strewed ashes on his head when overwhdmed with sorfsw 
oa hearing of the death of Patrodua. H. xviii. 23. 

* On this embletia Pierias says : — " In divinis Uteris, at moltonun theo- 
kvomm est int e rpretatio nal^untf, yitae breris est qnasi hierog^rphieuiD. 
Jfiaa Ps^mo, A;c. TradnctioDe, qaam Baffiniu dtat, acriptoiii 
Eoce veterespoBoiBti dies meos. 
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of Jeroboam'B hand were lymbols of the reformation by 
Josiah. Zedekiah, though a false prophet, used the 
common imagery when he made him horns of iron» as an 
emblem of the destruction of the Syrians. Isaiah pro- 
nounced the annihilation of Sennacherib's army by the 
rbol of a hook in his nose and a bridle in his lips ; and 
lenghthened l^e of Hezekiah by the retrogradation 
of the sun's shadow on the dial. The same prophet 
tynified the captivity of Egypt and Ethiopia by walking 
naked and barefoot. Jeremiah symbolized the destruc- 
tion of the people by a linen girdle ; and their misery by 
bottles filled with wine ; the power of God by a potter ; 
and the destruction of the Jews by breaking a potter's 
▼essel. *By bonds and yokes he figured their captivity 
under Nebuchadnezzar ; and by the type of good and bad 
figs, the return of the Jews with Zerubbabel, after the 
seventy years should be accomplished, and the land had 
enjoyed her sabbaths. 

Ezekiel shewed the fearful judgments which awaited 
his countrymen, by the type of hair ; and their slavery 
by a chain, by two eagles and a vine, and by a boiling 
pot. The fearful chambers of imagery which the Lord 
revealed to him in a vision, wete the caverns of initiation 
into the Spurious Freemasonry. The hope of Israel's 
restoration was symbolized by a resurrection of dry bones. 
By the emblem of a gourd, the disaffection of Jndah was 
reproved; the success of Zerubbabel was shown by a 
golden candlestick; and the two anointed ones by as 
many olive trees ; while the violated covenant, and the 
quarrel between the two brothers, Judah and Israel, i^ 
forcibly displayed by that significant emblem, the two 
staves. Beauty and Bands.^ 

Such is a brief outline, copiously illustrated by fiMsts, 
of the hieroglyphical system of the Jews at the- period 
of their greatest glory. It was not enough that the doo- 
trine ^ould be enunciated simply by the use of meta- 

fhorical language in their conversation and writings; 
ut it was plainly and obviously exhibited by the frequent 
use of material symbols, like those employed in Free- 
masonry. In some cases emblematical imagery was ex«- 

* It win be aeecDeBS to obserre Hiat all tfaeabore illnstratilotig are taken 
ttom the Holy Scriptarea. 
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tended to apologue or fable. Of this nature is the mes- 
sage of Jehoash to Atnaziah : — <' Tbe thistle that was in 
Lebanon, sent to the cedar that was in Lebanon, 
^^yii^g, give thy daughter to my son to wife; and 
there passed by a wild beast that was in Lebanon, 
and trode down the thistle.*'^ Hence we perceive that 
the frequent mention in scripture of men who ^* under- 
stand dark sapngs, riddles, and parables," referred to the 
interpretation of hieroglyphical symbols. And it appears 
probable that the '* difficult questions" of Sheba, and 
those which Dins says passed between Solomon and 
Hiram, were of the same description. A remarkable 
specimen how prevalent this kind of knowledge was 
amongst the Jews, is found in thc| writings of their great 
historian, Josephus; and I quote a passage in which 
this learned writer explains the secret meaning of many 
emblematical decorations which Moses had introduceo 
into the tabernacle. ^* To any man," he says, '< who 
deliberately and candidly examines the matter, it will 
plainly appear that the structure of the tabernacle, the 
sacerdotal garments, and the various vessels and instru- 
ments appertaining to the service of the altar, bear a 
strict analogy to the structure of the universe. The 
three divisions of the tabernacle may be compared to the 
earth, the sea, and the heavens ; the two first of which 
divisions were open to the priests in general, whilst every 
person was forbidden to enter into the last, it being pecu- 
liarly appropriated to the residence of the Almighty. 
The twelve months of the year are signified by the same 
number of loaves of shew bread, which were placed on 
the table. The seven lamps over the branches of the 
golden candlestick, refer to the seven planets; and the 
seventy pieces of which the candlestick is composed to 
the twelve signs of the Zodiac. The four colours which 
are wrought into the curtains, as well the curtains them- 
selves, are intended to represent the four elements. The 
earth, from which the flax is produced, was typified by 
the fine linen. The sea is represented by the purple 
colour, whioh derives its ori^ from the blood of the nah 
murex* The violet colour is an emblem of the air, as 

• a KiiMM. ziv. 9. Tbsn sie Mnreral insUnceB of this in the Old 'to- 
tSDMni. Sm Judgw. xi. Baok. xiiv. xxrii. Ac. 
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the' crimson is of the fire. With respect to the garment 
of the High Priest, the linen of which, it is composed, 
represents the whole earth, and its violet colo.ur the 
heavens* The pomegranates refer to the lightning, and 
the noise of the bells to the thunder. The ephod, with 
its four several colours, has a reference to the nature of 
the universe ; and the intermixture of gold to the rays of 
the sun. The essen, or rationale, which is placed in the 
middle of the garment, denotes the situation of the earth, 
in the centre of the universe. The girdle which passes 
round the body of the priests, is a symbol of the sea 
environing the earth. The sun and moon may be sup- 
posed to be expressed by the two sardonyx stones ; and 
either the twelve months, or the signs of the zodiac by 
the twelve other stones. The violet colour of the tiara 
resembles heaven ; and it would have manifested a ffreat 
want of reverence to the Deity to have inscribed his 
Sacred Name on any other colour. The splendour and 
majesty of the Supreme Being are signified ny the triple 
crown, and the plate of gold."^ 

The same method of inculcating moral and theological 
truths was used by the Saviour of mankind. This great 
pattern of all that was good and virtuous, confessed that 
while he spake to his disctples plainly, and interpreted 
to them freely the meaning of all the symbols in which 
his discourses were enfolded, he addressed the people in 
parables, that *' seeing, they might not see, and bearing, 
they might not understand.'" He designated himself by 
various similitudes, to exhibit the different points in his 
character, or to illustrate the doctrines which he came to 
teach. If he represented himself under the symbol of a 
vine, and his disciples as the branches, it was to pourtray 
his character as the Father of mankind ; and to shew the 
intimate connection which subsists between him and his 
favourite people. And this emblem was in perfect keep- 
ing with the ancient system; for Judea was usually 
Smbolized by a vineyard. A door or a way pointed out 
e doctrine of salvation through faith in his name ; and 
was further emblematical of the sprinkling which the 
Jews of old were commanded . to perform on the 

^ Jos. Ant Jnd. b. 3. o. 7. • Markiv. 11, 12. 
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posts and upper door-posts of their honses, that they 
might be saved, when the destroying angel passed 
through the land of Egypt to exterminate the first-born* 
A shepherd denotes the manhood of Christ ; light and 
truth nis Godhead. His doctrine was compared to leaven 

5ut into a lump of douffh ; and to figure the unlimited 
ominlon whicn his reHgion should ultimately assume, 
be likened his disciples to a city set on a hill. The 
kingdom of heaven was a sublime object kept per- 
petually in view by a succession of striking and signifi- 
cant metaphors; all uniting their aid to confirm the 
great truth of Christian revelation, a future state of 
rewards and punishments. 

By the emblem of a single eye, he referred to the light 
of truth ; and bv a wedding garment, to personal holiness. 
He compared nis church to a grain of mustard seed, 
because of the smallness and obscurity of its origin, and 
its gradual enlargement to cover the whole earth ; and 
to a net, which contained both good and worthless fishes, 
as the church receives members of every kind-— but as 
the fisherman separates them, and casts the bad away, so 
will the Great Fisherman, at the dav of judgment, separate 
the worthy from the wicked members of his church, and 
cast the latter into the lake that burneth with fire and 
brimstone. He also adopted various emblems to point 
out the repentant sinner, and the joyful acclamations 
with \diicn his contrition is received by the hosts of 
heaven ; such as, the lost sheep, the piece of silver, apd 
the prodigal ; while impenitent sinners were symbolized 
by tares, the barren fig tree, and the demoniac. Hypo- 
critical pride and malice, he designated by the emblem 
of a beam and a mote. If he spake of living waters, he 
referred to the Holy Spirit of God, which had been fre- 
quently represented under that symbol by the Jewish 
prophets ; and if he mentioned a strait g&te, the symbol 
plamlv meant a pure and holy life. He described his 
church under the figure of a pearl; the world as a 
cultivated field; the angels as reapers; and the final 
consummation of all things as a; harvest. Thus was sym- 
bolical instruction used and applied by Jesus Christ* H^ 
knew the constitutional indifference of mankind too well 
to confide in the common method of conveying know- 
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Mge ; and adopted the sjrsteih of association, which is 
more efficacious in making permanent impressions than 
any other which philosophy could invent. 

I have said that the Jewish religion is a type of Chris- 
tianity. Let us, then, examine how the early Christian 
writers allegorized and explained the symbols which they 
fonnd in the tabernacle or temple worship. The pass- 
over was an important ceremony which the Israelites 
were enjoined to observe with ritual punctuality through- 
out their ffenerations ; and indeed it was a type of the 
sacrifice of Christ, the true paschal lamb. Every cere- 
mony attending this ordinance has therefore been taken 
symbolically, and applied to the Christian dispensation. 
Thus the time of killing the passover, viz., in the four- 
teenth day, or full of the moon, when nights were liffht, 
and darkness superseded, has been considered an emblem 
of Christ coming as a Light to lighten the Gentiles, and 
the ^ory of the people of Israel. And it is remarkable 
that the Messiah was actually slain at the feast of the 
passover. On the tenth day (h the month the Jews were 
directed to take a lamb, and keep it four days before 
it was killed. ' In like manner Chnst entered Jerusalem 
on the tenth day of the same month, and was sacrificed 
on the fourteenth. 

The pasch'al lamb was an emblem of Christ. It was 
without ^ot or blemish — Christ was without sin. It 
was a male — Christ was strong and • powerful ; and a 
male was farther a symbol of perfection ; which equally 
applies to Christ, for he was free from sin. The lamb 
was to be a year old, and consequently at its full 
strength — Christ was sacrificed in the ^ngour of man- 
hood. A lamb is patient — so was Christ. liDocent — 
Christ was the same. The blood of the lamb was shed — 
as was also that of Christ. By this ceremony the Jews 
were protected from the destroying angel — ^by Christ's 
death we are delivered from the power of Satan. The 
blood of the lamb, in order to be efficacious, was to be 
sprinkled on the door-posts — ^the blood of Christ must be 
sprinkled on our hearts by faith. The lamb was to be 
eaten whole— Christ is a full and perfect sacrifice for the 
sins of the world. There are many and various interpre- 
tations of such types ; but this specimen will be amply 
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sufficient to display the general xuiture of their applies^ 

cation and reference. 

The construction, furniture, and ornaments of the taber- 
nacle have been a fertile source of allegorical exposi- 
tion. I have already adduced the opinion of Josephus 
on the subject ; and I shall subjoin that of many eminent 
Christian writers. By its three divisions were symbolized 
the three Orders of the Church — ^Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons ; and in a more extended sense it has been con- 
sidered as referring to the whole community of the faitl»- 
ful. As the High Priest only could enter into the Holy 
of Holies, so this division was emblematical of Christ our 
High Priest, who is now in the holiest place of heaven 
as our mediator. The holy place was accessible to the 

?riests; and is thus an emblem of the ministers of the 
ihurch. While the third division, or Court, being open 
to the people, was a type of the whole company of the 
faithful wheresoever dispersed under the wide canopy of 
heaven. The large outer Court prefiguring the nussion 
to the Gentiles; while the doors of the. sanctuary were 
composed of fir and olive to siffnify peace on earth ; and 
the two leaves of that which led to the Oracle symbol- 
ized the two theological virtues, Faith and Hope. 

In the table for the Shewbread, the shittim wood of 
which it was composed, was emblematical of the Holy 
Scriptures; the four feet symbolized the four senses 
in which they conceived those holy writings ought to be 
understood ; viz. historically, allegorically, tropou>gically, 
and anagogically , the four riugs referred to the four 
evangelists. By the divers vessels used in the tabernacle 
worship, we have been called on to understand the diver- 
sity 01 ipifts, communicated by the Holy Spirit; the 
twelve loaves symbolized the twelve tribes, including the 
whole Israel of God ; the altar of incense, prayer, and 
thanksgiving ; and the crown, eternal life. The ffolden 
candlestick was an emblem of Christ ; the metal, denot- 
ing thie purity of divine grace; the seven branches 
containing lamps, the seven spirits of God; and the 
knops and flowers, the graces and ornaments of a pious 
Christian's life. The ten curtains of the tabernacle refer- 
red to the Decalogue; the hair covering impervious 
to the weather, was emblematical of the priests and 
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miniaters who defend the church from heresy ; the red 
skins denoted those who sufifered martyrdom for their 
faith ; while the whole four coverings which defended the 
tabernacle, pointed to the protection which Christ has 
promised, to his church — that the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it. The boards or pill&rs were s3rmbols of 
the faithful ; the bars, of the pastors of the church ; and 
the foundatien, Jesus Christ the Messiah of God. 

The inner veil represented the heavens, which Christ 
hath opened to us by his blood. And, not to follow up 
this jbart of the subject till it becomes tedious, the ark oi 
the Covenant was a symbol- of the divine presence ; the 
cherubim with which the doors 4md veils were profusely 
adorned, were emblematical of ministering spirits who 
execute the will and pleasure of the Deity ; the palm 
trees denoted patience ; and ' the golden cherubim oi the 
Mercy Seat, referred to the quadruple figure which was 
revealed to Ezekiel and St. John by visions, composed of 
a man, an ox, a lion, and an eagle, facing respectively the 
south, west, east, and north, and signified the union of 
fire, light, and air, which were the usual similitudes 
under which the divine essence had been manifested 
to man. 

The Apocalypse abounds with types and symbols ; but 
as this Lecture has already been extended to an unusual 
length, and having other matters of great importance to 
bring forward, I shall merely notice a few. By a crystal 
river was symbolized the pure doctrines of Christianity ; 
trees of life, signified holy men ; and frogs, impurity. 
By dogs, and sorcerers, and whoremongers, and murder* 
ers, were typified brutal, obscene, and unbelieving men, 
persecutors, and atheists ; by the waters of life, eternal 
nappiness, 

From a careful perusal of the writing ot the early 
Christian Fathers,, we find a variety ot characteristic 
signs used by the first professors of our faith. Did they 
wish to express adoration, th^ir eyes and hands were 
lifted up to heaven.^ Contrition was symbolized by 

' It is worthy of remark that the Greek word for a mao, mv&octfcoi, 
appears to have been derived from ava&^tov,^ sursiun aspicienst looking 
upward. In Ovid*B account of tl^ creation, r^erence is made to this dis- 
tinction of man from the beasts. 

Pronaqv* enm i pe cton t aShniiHa eotara terram 
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beodmg the knees ; gratitude by prottration ; humility by 
uncoveriog the head, or by kneeling down and spreading 
forth the liands ; piety by stretching out the right arm 
with the hand open : supplication by placing both hands 
on the heart; liberality by throwing back the right hand ; 
innocence by washing the hands ; fear by casting the 
eyes to the ground ; and blessing by the imposition of 
hands. The sign of Faith was an upright posture of the 
body ; Hope, lifting up the hands ; and Charity rising 
from the knees. They adopted likewise 
the Pythagorean pentalpha, as the sign 
of salutation; the five wounda of 
Christ being imagined . to correspond 
with the five angular points ot the 
figure. This was the portraiture. Again, 
the body of Christ, when extended on 
the Cross, was considered a symbol 
of the Jewish Temple ; his head, the 
Holy of Holies ; his breast, the altar ; 
his feet, the eastern portal ; and his 
stretched out hands, the north and south doors of the 
edifice. " In like manner the same figure, called by 
Bishop Eennet, the pentangk of Solomon^ which was 
used as the banner of Antiochus Soter, was employed all 
over Asia in ancient times as a charm against witchcraft. 
It was anciently in use among the Jews, as a symbol 
betokening safety ; and to this day the English shepherd 
cuts it on the grass, or in the green sward. Tittle thinking 
of its ancient composition and signification ; the entire 
figure representing the Greek characters v/ea* health.*'^* 

These tokens are curious, and the Free and Accepted 
Mason will derive much gratification from finding that 
the Slime observances which be has been taught to 
esteem, as being the conservators of great symbolical 

Ot homini ■ublime dedit; efslnrnqne tnerl 
Jnwit et ereotoB ad sidara toUere yultua. 

And oar own Young baa deduced from man's npriglit fom a leMon 
of devotion. 

Nature no such hard taak ei^oina ; ahe gave 
A make tu man directive of pis thouffht ; 
A make set nnright, pointiag to the man ; 
At who Bfaonld say— read thy chief leeson there. 

^ GnioiMia p. 286. 
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trntha and important moral references, were employed 
by the early teachers of our most holy faith to embody 
and express, with signi&cancy and truth, the internal 
feelings and emotions of the heart. 

It is wonderful to reflect on the facility with which 
the hierogljrphics of heathenism passed into Christianity. 
Mr. Hope^^ nas furnished a lucid view of the subject, 
which may not be inappropriately quoted at the conclu- 
sion of this Lecture, although I must admit that, in 
some particulars, the comparison is strained. '* Among 
the first Christians, the emblems of heathen deities or 
worship, rendered allusive to the parables of our Saviour, 
or the points of his doctrine, from being odious and 
profane, became suddenly objects of respect and venera- 
tion. Thus the vine, the genii sporting among its 
tendrils, and the various processes of converting its fruit 
into the most universal of beverages, all belonging, 
among the heathens, to the rites of Bacchus, were by 
the first Christians rendered symbolical of the labours in 
the vineyard of the faith ; or, perhaps, the cup of wine 
which our Saviour, at tfae last supper, presented to hia 
disciples as the type of his own blood, and were thence 
introduced in the edifices and tombs of Christians, as we 
see in numberiess early Christian monuments, which hot 
only deceived the Pagans, who knew not the subterfuge, 
but the later Christians also, who had agaiu forgotten it, 
and who have mistaken most of these works for heathen 
relics. As the vine of Bacchus furnished the emblem 
for the wine, so did the ear of corn of Ceres furnish that 
for the bread, which, on the eve of his crucifixion, our 
Saviour divided among his disciples. 

The palm branch, which, among heathens, denoted 
worldlv victories, was made among Christians to mark 
the triumphs of the cross, and was wrested from the 
hands of heathen ffods to be placed in those of a saint or 
martyr. Venus' dove became the Holy Ghost ; Diana's 
stag, the Christian soul thirsting for the living waters ; 
Juno's peacock, under the name of the phoenix, that 
soul after the resurrection. One evangelist was gifted 
with Jupiter's eagle; another with Cybele's lion; and 
^BV^ged genii and cupids became angels and cherubs, 

" Arehit p. 180. 
9 
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Even the sphinx, the griffiq, and the chimera of mytho- 
logy, were by the Christians adopted as having the same 
power of warding off evil spirits and fascination which 
was supposed to belong to the head of the Goiggon. 
The holy image of the cross itself was disguised in the 
semblance of an insignificant ornament. At Lavinia, in 
the posterior pediment of that small edifice called the 
Temple of Chitumus, we see that cross composed of 
acanthus leaves, bo blended among the surrounding 
scrolls of vine and poppy as to have escaped the eye of 
later and less sharp-sighted Christians. Afterwards, a 
more distinctly formed cross, covered with gems, was 
used as the emblem of the Christian faith ; and it was 
not till the sixth century that the body of Christ was 
exhibited on it ; nor was it till the council was held at 
Constantinople, in 692, that the superseding of allegory 
by actual representation was positively enjoined. 

To the insignia borrowed from polytheism, the Chris- 
tians still added others, useful in allaying the wrath 
which more undisguised representations would have 
raised. . The lamb was made to designate the meek 
and faithful Christian; twelve such, in regular proces- 
sion, represented the Apostles ; and a thirteenth, more 
exalted than the rest, and adorned by a nimbus, was oar 
Saviour. As the Oreek word for a fish, Jx^oe contained 
the initials of leaove, JC^nnoe ^eos 2^*og o £<ntj^, evcn the 
inhabitants of the deep were made to represent Christ ; 
and the rough outline of the fish, formed of two curves, 
meeting in a point at their extremities, was made to 
enclose, under the name venca piscis^ the fiffure of our 
Saviour in his glorified state, or of the Madona, or of 
the patron saint; and displayed in the pediments, or 
over the porches of churches, or in the seats of bishops, 
a9 objects destined to call forth the recollection of these 
holy personages.^' 

In the above illustrations, the well-instructed Mason 
will find many things which he has already learned in 
the several Degrees of his Order ; for the great union of 
Speculative and Operative Masonry at the building of 
the Temple introduced a series of Jewish symbols, which 
will for ever remain to dignify and adorn the science. 
The architectural emblems of the First Degree may be 
rather considered of Sidonian extraction, as they emanate 
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almost entirely from Operative Masonry ; but though 
they appear to the uninitiated as mere instruments of 
manual labour, yet, as they embody a mass of moral 
reference, we consider them to be jewels of inestimable 
value. And are they not so ? How did Solomon incul- 
cate industry? Go to the ant, said he. If, in like 
manner, we desire to teach morality and justice, what 
better reference can we have than to the Master's jewel? 
If equality, that attribute of the Deity> 

Who sees with eqaal eye as God of all, 
A hero perish or a sparrow &il ; 

we pomt to that of the Senior Warden ; of inteffrity, to 
that of the Junior Warden ; and each reads the Mason a 
lecture, which is highly calculated to make him a wiser 
and a better man. What can be more beautiful or 
more significant than the Immovable Jewels ? Even the 
simple working tools of an Entered Apprentice embody 
the wisdom and utility which alone would enhance the 
practice of virtue, and enrich the mind with precepts of 
mestimable value. 

Do we pass on to the Second and Third Degrees ; 
the symbolical interpretation of each Floor Cloth in- 
creases in interest as we gradually advance through the 
field. of corn by the river side,^^ past the enriched pillars 
of the temple to the awful Sanctum Sanctorum, where 
ethereal Light, the essence and perfection of Freemasonry, 
enthroned between the Cherubim of the Mercy Seat, 
shall reign for ever and ever. 

^ HatchiDson has ventured a curious opinion respecting the above 
symbol, which I do not think has been adopted bv any other writer. 
Being one of the attributes of CereSi he is rather inclinea to refer it to 
the spurious than the true Free Masonry. " The application which is 
made of the word Sibboletii amongst Masons is a testimony of their 
retaining their original vow uninfringed, and their first foith with the 
Brotherhood uncorrupted. Aud to render their words Bfid phrases moro 
abstruse and obscure, they selected such as by acceptation m the Scrip* 
tores, or otherwise, mig^ht puzzle the ignorant by a double implication. 
Thus Sibboleth, should we bave adopted the Eleusinian mysteries, would 
answer, as an avowal of our profession ; the same implying ears of com. 
But it has its etymology or derivation from the following compounds in 
the Greek language, as it is adopted by Masons, viz. : ai^o cdo ; and 
U&av lapis : 80 SiftoU&ov Sibbolithon. cdo Lapidem, imphes that thej 
retain aud keep inviolate their obligations as the Juramentum per /oimn 
Lapidem, the most obligatory oath held amongst the heathen." — ^Hatck 
SfSrit of Masonry. Ed. 1775. p. 181. 
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SHQVXET WHSTHBB TBB tmiON OP SPBCtTLATIVB ANB 
OrSBATITB MASOOTtT WAS AOOOMPLI8HED AT tVM 
»VXU)I|I« OP una SOLOKON^S TEMPLE. 

A kiogly pile rablime. 
For this exhausted mines 
Sapplied the golden store ; 
For tWi the central oayems gave th^ gems ; 

For this the woodnan's axe 
Open'd the oedar forest to the san ; 

The silkworm of the East 
' Span her sepulchral egg. Souduy. 

The chain of social relationfl is constituted on snch a 
just and equitable principle of mutual dependency and 
mutual aid, that if a single link be broken, a sense of 
diaorgauization is felt from the highest down to the 
most inferior class in the community. Precisely thus it 
is in the system of Freemasonry which we profess. 
Taken collectively as a speculative and operative science, 
it is the pride of human institutions. Separate these 
component parts, and it becomes meagre, useless, and 
void of meaning. No person who has been initiated 
into Freemasonry can have paid the slightest attention 
to its principles without discovering that it is composed 
of two parts — morality and science. And these are 
interwoven with such aelicacy and art, that every scien- 
tific illustration conveys some moral truth, or points, 
with unerring certainty, to the G-reat Architect of the 
Universe, as the divine source of all knowledge, and the 
sole object of human adoration. When the rich treaaurea 
of misaonic lore are unfolded, the heart is improved by 
its moral disquisitions, and the affections tempered into 
soberness and brotherly love. And if historic records 
of the aoienco be investigated, we shall find, in the 
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example of our aooient brethren, man^ inBtaneeB of 
lofty virtue and scientific excellence which are worthy 
of imitation. The union of Speculative and Operative 
Masonry, by which our sublime science was modelled 
into its present form, is an event which we hail with 
pleasure, and reflect on with admiration. It took place 
at the building of King Solomon's Temple, which hence 
constitutes one of the most important occurrences in the 
history of Freemasonry, and contributes its aid towards 
hallowing the floor of a Mason's Lodge. The subject is, 
therefore, of sufficient interest to demand tiae cool and 
impartial consideration of every brother who wishes to 
understand the great principles of the science into which 
he has been initiated. 

In this Lecture, therefore, I will endeavour to disen* 
tangle the subject from some of its difficulties, and to 
explain the particular circumstances which j^roduced the 
union of these two branches of our science, in an intelli* 
gible and, I trust, satisfactory manner. For this purpose 
1 shall take a brief view of Operative Masonry as it passed 
through the descendants of those primitive people who 
had renounced the pure worship of the Creator, and 
practised the Spurious Freemasonry, which waa of human 
inventioa. 

It may not, perhaps, be necessary to recall to your 
recollection the fact, that pure or Speculative Maeoniy 
was conveyed, along with the true religion, by the poay 
terity — or, at least, by a portion of the posterity**-of 
Shem and Japheth ; while the arts and sciences attached 
to Operative Masonry were cultivated with triumphant 
success by the rest of the world. Before the time when 
temples were furnished with roofs, architecture bad 
effected a considerable degree of refinement, which wae 
displayed in the akars, pavements, and appendages to 
nlaces of religious worship. Recent researches in Egj^t 
nave producM a series of interesting facts which prove 
the antiquityof architecture amongst its early inhabit* 
ants. From Wilkinson's Materia Hieroglyphica^ we leant, 
that before the building of Kinff Solomon's Temple, the 
Temple of Ammon was erected, and embellished by a 
succession of E^ptian Princes. Its original founder is 
unknown, but Tbotmos HI. 1367, a. a. o. added sculp- 
tures, oolonnadee, and obeliaks. Amon-Bie»aoieneto buufe 
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a propylon and an avenue of sphinxes ; and Ramses III* 
added' a side temple^ and enriched its walls with many 
sculptures. This was the monarch whose dau.&hter was 
married to Ein^ Solomon. The great temple at Ypsam- 
bul, with its gigantic statues and rich ornaments, was 
erected by Amon-me-Ramses« 160 years before the Tem- 
ple at Jerusalem. Egyptian architecture, in its palmy 
state, was so sublime, that modem writers are struck 
with astonishment and awe at contemplating its vast 
remains. Denou says : ^* With the Egyptians the idea of 
the immortality of GFod is presented in the eternity of his 
temples. I have not words to express ihy feelings as 
I stood beneath the portico of Tentyra, and thought upon 
that nation of men who were capable of conceiving; exe- 
cuting, decorating, and enriching this edifice with every 
thing that could speak to the eye and to the soul.** 
ChainpoUioD exclaims: '* Imagination sinks abashed at 
the foot of the 140 cplomns of the hypostyle ball of Camac 
or Ammon." To give some idea of the vastness of this 
latter temple, it may only be necessary to state, that each 
of these 140 columns was of the same diameter, and not 
touch inferior in altitude, to the London monument on 
Fish Street Hill. What an immense idea must we form 
of the genius, as well as of the population and resources, 
of a country which was capable of erecting such stu- 
pendous buildings ? 

In the catalogue of expert architects of antiquity, the 
Tyrians will occupy a high and conspicuous place. Their 
ancestors had been masters of Egypt for more than two 
centaries ; and when driven forth 700 years before the 
period to which I now desire to call your attention^ vix., 
the era of King Solomon, carried with them the learning 
and talent for which that nation was so justly celebrated. 
And the posterity of these architects, living in constant 
communication with Egypt, were further improved by 
studying the great examples which the temples and monu- 
ments of that people exhibited* and which were un- 
equalled in any other part of the globe. 

■ Art thrives most 
Where Commerce has enriched the bosf coast 
He catches all improvements in his flight, 
Spreads foreign wonders in his coantiy's sight ; 
Imports what others have invented well, 
AinalkaliiBOwatoiBailflhtfaNnQBeicel. Cmgfv. 
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Their fame was so celebrated, that every thing which 
displayed superior taste or elegance, not only in the 
erection of splendid buildings, but in ornamented glass, 
working of metals, fine linen, or rich colours, was, by 
universal consent, distinguished by the epithet of Sido- 
nian.^ Two hundred years before the building of the 
Temple, the city of Tyre was erected " by a body of 
Sidonian masons from Oabala, under their Qrand Master, 
and proper princes or directors, who finished the lofty 
buil^ngs of the city, with its strong walls and aqueducts, 
in a manner which greatly conduced to the honour and 
renown of thoee woo planned and conducted this grand 
design."^ 

Here, then, we have a specimen of the skill displayed 
by the early Tvrian architects. Their city, though per- 
haps in its in&ncy, of no considerable magnitude, con- 
tained in its magnificent columns, porticos, and palaces,* 
the germ of scientific knowledge. But it was a body 
without a soul. It wanted the invigorating impulse 
which can only be supplied by a full revelation of the 
Omnipresent Deity. This vivifying principle was inherent 
in Speculative Masonry. And when Operative Architec- 
ture was animated by this pure spint, it produced a 
building which was the admiration and wonder of the 
ancient world ; and for richness and glory has not been 
exceeded, even in the bright era of science which sue* 
ceeded the invention of printing, when all the knowledge 
and experience of former times became accessible to every 
enquirer. *' Religion," says a modem writer, ** thus being 
the parent of architecture — ^and a style, a symbol, device, 
or emblem, appropriated at first to religion and to nothing 
else — ^its object is to produce a devout abstraction in the 
spectator* The effect is heightened by its antiquity, and 
a certain mystery veiling it. It follows, then, that all 
styles of architecture are hieroglyphics upon a large 
scale, exhibiting to the heedful eye, forms of worship 
widely differing from each other; and proving, that in 
almost every religion with which we are acquainted, the 
form of the temple was the kierogram of its god, or of the 
peculiar opinions of its votaries.'^* 

> Stnbo. 1. 16. * Koortb. Const p. 19. 

*ltotad.a|».JakA&tJad.Lv]ii.a2. ^fitidwea'sIlenaitaj^ML 
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Hasteniog to the time of the monarchy in Israel, we 
find Hiram, King of Tyre, much celebrated for hia archi* 
tectural knowledge. He spread out the city to the tern* 
pie of Jupiter, by adding many magnificent buildings, 
constructed of immense blocks of stone united with ce- 
ment of the same colour f amongst which were two new 
temples, one of which was consecrated to Hercules, and 
the other to Astarte, the queen of heaven. And the 
temple of Hercules soon became a central point, round 
which all the Phenician nations assembled to celebrate 
the rites of worship, as the Jews were commanded to 
do at Jerusalem, and the pugnacious States of Greece at 
the temple of Jupiter Olympus. 

The Spurious Freemasonry of the Tyrians was called 
the Mysteries of Thammuz. It was celebrated by Hirani 
with all the pomp and solemnity which characterized 
these institutions in any part of the world. And while 
the Tyrians practised Operative Masonry as a science 
from which they derived both pleasure and profit, their 
near neighbours were engaged in the beauteous celebra- 
tions of Speculative Masonry, under the superintendenee 
of their Grand Master, David, Eins of Israel.^ A league 
of the strictest amity and brotherly love subsisted between 
these celebrated men, as the representatives and Grand 
Masters of the two branches or divisions of Freemasonry. 
Nearly three thousand years had elapsed since they were 
rent asunder by the violation of Brotherly love in the 
first fratricide ; and they were soon to be reunited for 
another period of equal longitude. Passing events hast- 
ened the accomplishment of an union so pregnant with 
beneficial consequences to all posterity. Let us, theni 
consider the proximate causes by which this great design 
was accomplished. 

When David found his flourishing kingdom in a state 

' Alex. Maff. 1. 2. 

* *« In the nrst ages of the world, between the Jews and the Pbeni- 
clans, there happened a great disagreemont in maiDtaiDing of interests, 
rites, and oer^nonies ; but after some debate between them, the Jews 
taking a fancy to the Phenician worship, the Phenioiana answered their 
kindness by affecting their mysterions doctrines and oeremoaies ; aad so 
they exchanged the one for the other. The Jews sent their traditions, 
laws, and mysteries, in lifta of which was returned, a set method of idola- 
try. This went on from the time of the Judges ; yet grew not «^ to its 

wts^ mi HI p^Mm till 3ok>n)po'9 Ums." i&mo^ 9AU j^ TS.) 
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of profoand peace, he had leisure to reflect on the impro- 

Siety, and, as he humbly thouffbt, the sinfulness of 
welling in a princely palace, while the Ark of Qod, and 
the sacred sjrmbols of his majesty, were deposited in a 
fragile and insecure tabernacle. Animated by divine 
wisdom, 

Beneath whoee clear disceming eje 
The visioDary shadows fly, 

Of folly's painted show ; 
He saw throuffh every &ir disgfoiw, ' 
That all bat ^rtue's solid joyi 

Is vanity and woe. 

Carter, 

And impressed with the pious principle that the most 
effectual method of securing God's favour was by provid- 
ing and maintaining a national Temple for his worship, he 
conceived the magnificent design of erecting a building 
to the honour of God which should eclipse all the tem- 
ples then existing in the world* The iaea was sublin^e, 
nut its execution was not permitted. The man after 
God's own heart devoutly bowed to the decision, and 
contented himself with procuring plans from the archi- 
tects of Tyre, and collecting materials for the work, in 
perfect acquiescence with the divine promise that it 
should be completed by the wisest and roost accomplished 
of his children. This assurance animated his zeal ; and 
with prodigious labour and expense he heaped together 
vast treasures of gold and silver, wood and stone ; which 
after his death were still more extensively increased by 
Solomon his son, and successor to the throne. Soon, 
however, this wise king became conscious, from an ex- 
amination of the plaus left to him by his father, that the 
work was on too extensive a scale to be executed by his 
own unaided resources; and, therefore, he made that 
famous application to the Grand Master of Operative 
Masonry wnich is reoorded in the books of Kings and 
Chronicles. 

This application constitutes an era of great importance 
in the annals of both Speculative and Operative Masonry. 
The critical moment, which was to determine whether 
they should remain foreter separatOf was at hand. Various 
eausea contributed to accelerate their union; and the 
embassy of Solomon to Hiram« his father's friend^ waa 
the imnediiate agent of ita tnumphwt eompletioii. 
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The children of Israel, in every age from their miracu- 
lous deliverance out of captivity, had been inordinately 
attached to the subtilties of Egyptian Freemasonry. St. 
Chrysostom has recorded that they entertained an increaft- 
ing fondness for the fascinating splendours of this spurious 
system. And it could scarcely be otherwise. Man is by 
nature prone to superstition — fond of prodigies and tales 
of wild adventure. Traditions of the wonders contained 
in the mysteries of Thammuz, descended from father to 
son ; augmented, as unguarded traditions always are, bv 
exaggerated statements and fabulous narrations, which 
absorbed the attention of the Israelitish youth, and ex- 
cited the voluptuous desire to participate in imaginary 
pleasures that were denied by the practice of their 
own religion. The means of gratification were at hand. 
The Tynans held their Lodges periodically, in which the 
Spurious Freemasonry was celebrated in all its imposing 
splendour. The beautiful temples and places of initiation 
were thrown open to the enlightened E^opts. And we 
need scarcely wonder that they were highly attractive. 
(In fact, nothing could resist the influence produced by 
the mysterious rites of these splendid apartments, which 
the architectural taste and genius of that people bad fur- 
nished and decorated with every requisite which might 
give effect to the ceremonies. The people of the Lord 
were seduced by the pompous rites and magnificent fes- 
tivals of Tyre, and longed to unite their voices in the 
fascinating harmony which chanted the praises and re- 
counted the presumed virtues of fictitious deities. This 
propensity was not unobserved by him who seeth all 
things, and knoweth the very thoughts and intents of 
the heart. He saw— ^e pitied human weakness — and 
graciously resolved to wean his people from these allure- 
ments. For the purpose, therefore, of inducing them to 
adhere to their own worship in preference to thei idola- 
tries which accompanied the imperfect system practised 
at Tjrre, he permitted a gorgeous tempie to be erected 
for their use, which excelled, beyond all comparison, 
every existing edifice in riches and glory. 

It is clear that there was a familiar intercourse between 
the Israelites and the Tynans, which was facilitated by 
the use of a common language ; for the Punic tongue, 
according to Dr« Pritchard, was nMrly pure Phenioiaii or 
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Hebrew.' This, indeed, was a necessary preliminary, 
without which, no benefits of any importance could have 
been realized. And it may be presumed that the Light 
was permitted to illuminate this branch of Spurious 
Freemasonry, with a greater degree of brilliancy than 
was conveyed to those which were removed to a greater 
distance from its source. The ancestors of these Tyrians, 
when they ruled in Egypt, worshipped the true God, 
and practised the true Freemasonry ; neither had they 
much degenerated in the time of Abraham ; as is evi- 
denced in the history of Abimelech. A portion, therefore, 
of its benignant spirit might still remain to hallow the 
league between David and Hiram. Is it probable, then, 
that any of the Israelites were actually initiated into the 
Tynan Freemasonry ? It is probable ; not only from the ^ 
above reasoning, but from the fact that they were mem- 
bers of the Lodges of Operative Masonry ; and the more 
permanent and endearing connections of husband and 
wife, parent and child, were common amongst them ; 
and the most expert architect and designer that the world 
ever beheld, sprang from such an union. 

From these united causes Hiram was induced to return 
an answer to Solomon's communication, which contained 
the language of amity and esteem. He agreed to extend 
the fraternal bond of that charity and brotherly love 
which was common to both the true and Spurious Free- 
masonry, by furnishing cedars and other timber from the 
forest of Lebanon for the erection of a temple to the 
living God ; and providing the most expert architects in 
his dominions for its construction ; on the simple con- 
dition of receiving certain supplies of provisions in 
exchange. And he performed his contract with princely 
munificence and masonic candour. 

But even this would have been insufficient to produce 
any satisfactory result, without the presence of a Master 
mind to animate and direct the proceedings. And the 
King of Tyre furnished this Master mind in the person of 
his chief architect Hiram Abiff, by whom the reunion of 
Speculative and Operative Masonry was to be consum- 
mated. Having been bom and educated in Tyre, he had 

^ See Bocbart's Geog. Sao. p. 800, and also Conjbeare's Tbeologioal 
Laobires* The TyriaBlaqgoage was ixideed a dialect of tiie Hebrew 
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received initiation from the priests of that people ; and 
it is highly probable that he had risen to the rank of an 
Hierophant or Grand Master of the Spurious Free* 
masonry. But his mother was an Israelite, and it is 
scarcely credible that his great and aspiring genius would 
be contented with any thing less than a perfect know* 
ledge of all the rites and ceremonies attached to the 
Jewish religion as well as those of his own country; or 
that he would remain blind to the superior advantages 
which the true Freemasonry presented. In a word, he 
was inspired by Jehovah to distinguish between good and 
evil — aright and wrong. 



-bim within a finer mould 



She wroughtf and tempered with a purer flame. 

Td him the Sire Omnipotent onfoldis 

The world's harmoDious volume, there to read 

The transcript of himself. Jhemide, 

And what was the fruit of this knowledge ? An earnest 
desire to perform the will, and to promote the glory of 
God. He soon acquired the influence of talent with the 
Grand Masters ; and, by a judicious exercise of prudence 
and zeal, he induced them to unite the essentials of both 
systems, viz., their morality, brotherly love, and science, 
and to constitute one Grand Lodge in which these prin- 
ciples should form the bond of union. This Grand Lodge 
was the main spring that moved and directed the vast 
machinery whicn was put in motion to construct that 
magnificent edifice; and Hiram Abiff was the animus 
which directed every movement. Both sacred and pro- 
fane records fully prove that this curious artist justly 
merited the honourable apellation of Great, whether we 
consider him in his moral or scientific character. As an 
architect none could ever compete with him, not even 
Aholiab and Bezaleel, though inspired from on high* As 
an embroiderer he stood unrivalled ; as a sculptor anti- 
quitv can produce no parallel ; and as a mechanic he 
outshone aU his predecessors. *' He was the most aeoom* 
plished desijmer and operator upon earth,*' says Anderson, 
'< whose abilities were not confined to building only, but 
extended to all kinds of work, whether in gold, silver, 
brass, or iron ; whether in linen, tapestry, or embroidery ; 
whether considered as an architect, statuary, founder or 
designer, he equally expelled. From his designs, nd 
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under his direction, all the rich and splendid furniture of 
the temple, and its several appendages, were begun, car- 
ried on, and finished.* 

Every preliminary being at length arranged, Hiram 
Abiff proceeded to execute his high commission. He 
formeo Lodges of Master Masons, Fellow Crafts, and 
Entered Apprentices ; each class under its Grand Lodge 
of Excellent or Superexcellent Masters. Numbers of the 
Israelitish people were admitted into the inferior degrees ; 
while their chiefs and princes were exalted to the highest 
honours of the Craft. There are extant amongst Masons 
many remarkable traditions respecting the formation and 
management of these Lodges, in each degree of the united 
system, both in the quarries, the forest, and at Jerusalem ; 
with the mode, of working, and the amount of wages. A 
brief detail of the plans which were used on this great 
oocasion may be interesting to some, and acceptable 
to M. 

First, there was one supreme Qrand Lodge, in which 
Wisdom, Strength, and Beauty were personified in the 
three Grand Masters— S K I— H K T— H A B. No other 
persons were permitted to share in the knowledge of 
those vast designs which formed the subjects of consult- 
ation with the illustrious Three. They alone were in 
possession of the true secrets of a Master Mason ; and 
when the foundations of the Temple were laid, they 
placed these secrets in a sure and safe depository, thataf 
accident or the decrees of heaven should throw over them 
the shade of temporary ojblivion, they might still, at some 
fbture period, reappear as guides and beacons to posterity. 
This was called the Sacred Lodge. It was held m a crypt 
beneath the spot where the Sanctum Sanctorum, or Holy 
of Holies, was placed in the bowels of Mount Moriah." 
Of this Lodge it was that Solomon our supreme Grand 
Master said : ^* Wisdom hath builded her house ; she hath 
hewn out her seven pillars.'^® And it was by the exer- 

•Noorth. Const, p. 33. 

* MaimdreU says that ** in a garden I^ng at the foot of MoantMoriah, 
be waa shewn seTeral large vaults, ranning at least fifty yards nnder ground. 
Ilie^ wen bnUt in two aisles, arched at the top with huge firm stone, and 
sustained with tall pillars, consisting each of one single stone, two yards 
in dianeter. This might possibly be some work made to enlarge the area 
af the temple ; for Joeephus describes something like it.*' 

-Prov.lx. 1. 
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cise of the Wisdom^^ which was inherent in hiaiy and of 
which he was the personification as the first Great Pillar 
of the Grand Lodge, that he preserved the secrets of a 
Master Mason from utter extinction. 

With this Grand Lodge, originated the union of Spe- 
culative and Operative Masonry; an union which pro- 
duced the temple at Jerusalem, which was so celebrated 
throughout the ancient world. Speculative Masonry was 
represented by Wisdom, in the person of king Solomon ; 
and Operative Masonry by Strength in the person of king 
Hiram ; while Hiram Abiff, or Beauty, was the personi- 
fication of both united. With these elements a system 
was constructed which still exists in all its purity and 
elegance ; and will contribute blessings to the human 
race till time shall be tio more. It is presumed that 
Solomon, who married an Egyptian Princess,^ had been 
initiated into the Spurious Freemasonry of that people ; 
and had thus acquired a knowledge of the mysterious 
principles of their architecture; and of the system of 
s}rmbolical machinery which distinguished all the Eastern 
institutions. This knowledge would render the above 
union more easy of accomplishment; and hence Operative 
Masonry being endued with all the advantages derivable 

^' In speaking of the Wisdom of our Grand Master, a decisive testimony 
of which is contained in our l^acred Books, (Kings iii. 12. — 2 Ghron. i. 
11, 12.) Josephns notices some cnrions instances of the superstitions 
which nad been engrafted thereon in sabseqnent ages. " These extra- 
ordinary gifts were not bestowed apon Solomon in yam ; for he composed 
charms and incantations for expelling the diseases of the human body. 
He left several manuscript forms of conjuration, by means of whi^h people 
obtained an effectual relief from evil spirits, which never returned; and 
his directions for removing complaints of this nature are to this time 
much practised by the people of our nation. I was present when a 
countryman of mine, named £leazar, dispossessed divers persons before 
Vespasian, his sons, and several officers and soldiers. A ring, under the 
seal of which a certain root was conveyed, was applied to the nostrils, 
and it being smeh to bv the demoniac, we evil spirit was instantly drawn 
out by the nose. In this operation the man was thrown down by the 
spirit Eleazar repeated charms and incantations invented by Solomon, 
whose name he frequently introduced, and adjured the devil to trouble 
the party no more. After this, Eleazar placed a vessel of water near a 
man who was possessed, and adjured the devil, upon quitting the person, 
to overturn it, which was accordingly done. This was an incontrovertible 
testimony of the wisdom of Solomon." f Ant Jud. b. viii. c. 2.) 

^ This union was not forbidden in tne Jewish law. (Deut zziii. 7.) 
The Jews were allowed to marry with any nation that practised the rite 
of circamciuoD. 
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from Light, Charity, and Morality, was elevated into a 
Bcience capable of forming vast designs, and of astonish- 
ing mankind by the perfection and rapidity of their exe- 
cution. 

Yirtae alone outbuilds the pyramids ; 

Her monumenta shall last, when Egypt's fall. 

Young, 

There was a}so a subordinate Grand Lodge of Operative 
Masons, in which Beauty presided in the person oi Hiram 
Abiff, and his Wardens were the noble princes Tito 
Harodim and Adoniram ; who were placed at the head of 
the levies from Jerusalem. The Masters of the twelve 
tribes were appointed by King Solomon to superintend 
the work. 

Joabert presided over the tribe of Judah. 

Stolkyn '^ *' Benjamin. 

Terry " ** Simeon. 

M(^phey '* *^ Ephraim. 

Alcuber '* *^ Manasseh* 

Dorson ** *' Zebulun. 

Kepm " " Dan. 

Berthemar " " Asher. 

Tito " " Naphtali. 

Terbal " " Reuben. 

Benachard *< " Issachar. 

Tabar « ** Gad. 

These twelve presidents rendered a daily account of their 
respective tribes, and received the power of punishment 
ana reward according to desert. They were also the 
medium for distributing the workmen's wages. The 
apprentices, fellow crafts, and masters, were partitioned 
into Lodges, and the utmost regularity was preserved 
throughout the whole undertaking. In the quarries of 
Tyre were two Lodges of Superexcellent Masters, as Su- 

?ervisor8 of the work ; over which Tito Zadok, the High 
riest, presided : these were the Harodim. There were 
also six Lodges of Excellent Masters ; eight Grand Archi- 
tects, and sixteen Architects — ^men of superior talent, 
who had been selected for their proficiency in the sciences, 
and placed as superintendents over the workmen. This 
was a necessary provision ; for thus they were enabled to 
regulate the proceedings, and to preserve order and 
arrangement in the several departments which were 
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assigned to them. There were three classes of Masters 
in thirty-six Lodges, called the Menatzchim; and 700 
Lodges of Ghiblim, or Operative Fellow Crafts, under 
Hiram Abiff, their Grand Master. The number of per- 
sons employed in every department amounted to 113,600, 
besides 70,000 labourers." In the forest of Lebanon the 
same classes were arranged, although varying in numbers, 
with the addition of 10,000 Entered Apprentices, in 100 
Lodges; over which Adoniram was constituted Grand 
Master.^^ It will be observed that each of the above 
degrees had its distinguishing signs, words, and tokens ; 
without which confusion and disorder could scarcely have 
been prevented. The Apprentices messed by seven in a 
company,^ and the Fellow Crafts by ^ve. The Masters 
and Wardens of all these Lodges were men of enlightened 
minds and matured understandings, well skilled in geo- 
metry and the rules of proportion. They trained their 
respective brethren and fellows to the practice of blend- 
ing moral virtue with the pursuits of science ; and incul- 
cated Charity or Brotherly Love as the distinguishing 
feature of their profession. Nor were the Cardinal and 
Theological Virtues omitted in their dispositions. What 
were the results of this moral and scientific training? 
Why, it produced an inviolate adherence to order, and a 
spint of Fraternal union, which gave energy and perma- 
nence to the institution ; and enabled it to survive the 
wreck of mighty empires, and even to resist the destroy- 
ing hand of time. 

Hence, 'midst Uie rains of three thoooand yean, 
Unhart, uochang'di Freemasonry appears. 
Her towers and monaments may fade away, 
Her troth and social love shall ne'er decay. 

Woods. 

Thus was constituted the united system of Speculative 
and Operative Masonry, a system which, in all ages, has 

" Jos. Ant Jud. b. viii. c. 2. 

M There may anpear a disorepancy in this estimate of nomben. Some 
think that the only actnal Freemasons who were present at this building 
were the 3,300 overseers mentioned, 1 Kings v. 160, added to the 300 
who were called Ghiblimites* and were in fact masters over the rest 
This accomit therefore, gives 300 Masters, 15,000 Fellow Crafts, and 
2100 Entered Apprentices in 300 Lodges. Bat I am inclined to think 
that the statement in. the text is more in unison with ancient masonic 
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refined the feelinge, and purified the heart, which ha« 
been prodoctire of human happineu, and led the en-» 
quiring brother from the worlu of nature up to nature's 
Ood. 

When a sufficient quantity of stone and timber had 
been provided, the brethren were assembled in the exten* 
sive plains between Snccoth and Zartfaan, where the 
whole materials were arranged, squared, and carved; 
having been first carefully measured under the architect's 
own eye, and the shape delineated by dark lines ; each 
Lodge having its particular mark and number, that speci- 
mens of imperfect workmanship might be known and 
submitted to general reprobation. These preliminaries 
being completed, the workmen were at length conducted 
to the summit of Mount Moriah ; and with materials 
thus scientifically prepared, the building was completed 
without the assistance of axe, hammer, or metal tool ; 
that nought might be heard amongst the workmen of 
Zion but hiurmony and peace. 

No workinsn*8 steel, no pondroas azse rung, 
Like some tall palm the noiseleafl fiftbric spnisg. 

There appears to have been a peculiar idea of pollu- 
tion in the use of iron tools about the holy structure of a 
temple. In the directions given by the Almighty to 
Moses from Mount Sinai, respecting the construction of 
the tabernacle, and more particularly about the altar, the 
use of metal tools is prohibited in the strongest terms.^^ 
And David, in the prospect of the temple's desecration 
by unsanctified hands, complains,^ as the greatest aggra- 
vation of insult which the adversary could offer, that the 
carved work thereof was broken down with axes and 
hammers. 

But while specimens of imperfect labour were marked 
with censure, superior merit was rewarded by a public 
testimony of approbation. This formed a passport to 
favour and employment in other countries when the tem* 
pie at Jerusalem was finished. Nothing could have a 
stronger tendency to rouse dormant talent, or to excite 
virtuous emulation, than the system of reward which 
was adopted on this occasion. A number of gold medals 

» Bxod. XX. 25. ^ Pa. Lcdy. 6. 

10 
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were proyided, of the size of a Shekel, with the word 
Frbb impreBsed on both gides. These were presented to 
deserving men, and worn by them as proud trophies of 
merit. And they constituted an undeniable certificate 
of qualification for great undertakings which required the 
united aid of genius, learning, and experience. 

During the preparation, according to the legends of 
Freemasonry, the workmen's \^ages were paid daily, 
weekly, monthly, and quarterly, in their respective 
Lodges; and when the temple was nearly completed, 
they were paid in the Middle Chamber. This celebrated 
apartment was accessible by a winding staircase of stone ; 
the foot of which was guarded by the Junior Warden, and 
the summit by the Senior Warden of a Fellow Crafts* 
Lodge. And how were these wages paid? Without 
fear or scruple, says the legend, because their employers 
were entitled to their unlimited confidence. And if an 
unauthorised hand was stretched out to receive the remu- 
neration of a Craftsman, punishment was summary and 
certain, so strictly were the arrangements of discipline 
enforced. The coin in which they were paid was a She- 
kel of silver, which weighed about half an ounce, and 
was of the value of two shillings and sixpence of our 
present currency. 




i^ 



It bore an one side a pot of mannat circumscribed Shb- 
KEL OF Israel, and on the reverse, tiie budded rod of 
Aaron, and the legend Jerusalem the Holt.^^ The 

'^ '* Some of these Shekels were in the possession of Maimonides, and 
the Rabbi Azarias among the Jews, and of Morinas, Montaans, TlUi- 
pandns, and others among the Christians. The mark on one side is sap- 
posed to have been Aaron's miracnlotis rod budding for the almonds ; and 
on the other, the pot of manna. The letten over this hist, not being 
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amount paid to each individual was equal to the number 
of his Degree squared. Thus the Apprentices received 
one Shekel per day. Those who had attained the second 
or Fellow Craft's Degree were paid 2 x 2s=4 Shekels. The 
third Degree, 9 Shekels. And advancingin the same gradu- 
ated scale to the highest, or Superexcellent Degree, which 
was the ninth, ea^h brother received 9 x 9=81 Shek* 
els, or £10 28. 6(2. of our money. The aggregate amount 
of wages paid for this splendid edifice is said to have been 
nearly equal to £100,000,000 of our present money. 

" The whole expense of this building," says Prideaux, 
**wa8 so prodigious as gives reason to think that the 
talents, whereby the sum is reckoned, w^e another sort 
of talents of &r less value than the Mosaic talents ; for 
what is said to be given by David, and contributed by 
the princes towards the building of the Temple at Jeru- 
salem, if valued by their talents, exceeded the value of 
£800,000,000 of our money, which was enough where* 
with to have built all that temple of solid silver."^^ How 
were these vast sums raised? Villipandus asserts — 
although I confess that his authority is not of much 
value — that David left behind him treasures, to the 
amount of £911,416,207; and we know that the princes 
of Israel presented a greater sum than David. In addi- 
ction to these treasures, Solomon devoted the greater part 
of his immense riches to the same purpose. Every 
voyage to Ophir produced 450 talents,^' wnich amounts 
to £3,240,000 sterling of our present money .^ 



plain enough, are yariotiBly conjectured to stand for the name of God, of 
Israel, David or Jerusalem ; as for the inscriptions ronnd the two sides, 
except a small variation of the character and orthography between those 
extant coins, they plainly answer to those in the modern Hebrew ; on the 
one side, Sb^el Israel ; — and on the reverse, Jenishalaim Hakadoaha." 
(Univ. Hist. vol. 2. p. 212.) 

" Prid. Con. vol. 1. p. 6. " 1 Chron. xxii. 14. 

"> Agathercides (p. 60.) tells ns that " the Alileans and Cassandrians 
in the sonthem parts of Arabia had gold in that plenty amongst them, 
that they would give double the weight of gold for iron, triple its weight 
for brass, and ten times its weight lor silver ; and that in digging the 
earth they found it in gobbits of pure gold, which needed no refining, 
and that the least of them were as nig as olive stones, but others much 
larger. No other author speaks of any other place in the world where 
It was ever found in th^ like plenty." (Prid. Con. vol. 1. p. 10.) The 
Dean further says, that the sum amassed towards building the temple by 
David exceeded all the specie now to be found on the &JSd of the eafth. 
(Ibid vol. 2. p. 406.) 
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J flatter myself that aafficient evideooe has been 
addaoed to substantiate a (act^ conceming which many 
intelligent Masons have confessed themselves to have 
been much bewildered. I dare not produce any internal 
proofs drawn from the construction of our machinery in 
corroboration of the above reasoning ; but every brother 
who has seriously considered the mechanism of the Third 
DegreCf will be enabled to furnish them for the satisfac- 
tioA of his own mind. I could imagine some slight 
objections that might be urged ; but they are of little 
importance when put in competition with the weight of 
evidence in favour of th^ view which I have here ti^en 
of the union of Speculative and Operative Masonry at 
this precise period* The Wisdom of Solpmon — tha 
Strength of Hiram — ^the Beauty of Hiram Abiff, all oom- 
bine to render this interpretation at the least feasible ; 
and where records are wanting, truth can only be obtaiD- 
ed by ^Hating and comparing historical facts which are 
eertt^n and undisputed. 

At the building of King Solomon's Temple we find 
Lodges — Signs and Tokens — and all the paraphernalia 
by which Secret Societies in all ages have been diatin-> 
guished. Here were also gradations of rank, from the 
royal Grand Master, down to the lowest Entered Appren- 
tice« and the Ish Sabbal. Lectures in Morals and Science 
were delivered by the Masters of Lodges, for the mental 
improvement of the brethren ; and a series of regulations 
were promulgated for the preservation of order and deco- 
rum amongst such a vast concourse of workmen, which 
were enforced with the strictest severity of perfect dis- 
cipline. These are symptoms of Freemasonry in its most 
palmy state; and whatever advantages we may possess 
from the progress of civilization, and the harmonizing 
effect of scientific arrangement, it is a question whether 
our Freemasonry is more perfect in its details, than was 
the system under the government of the Sacred Qrand 
Lodge at Jerusalem. It was a pattern which we may 
profitably imitate ; and doubts may exist whether, in oar 
age of mental enlightenment, fewer instances of a depart- 
ure from rectitude would be exhibited amongst oursdves, 
were we congregated to the number of nearly 200,000 
men of all ranks and classes in -society. So excellent 
were the arrangements, and so successful the results of 
the union of Speculative and Operative Masonry. 



LECTURE IX. 

THB DETAILS OF THIS FAMOUS EDIFICE OONSIDEESD, 
FOR TSn PURPOSE OF SHEWING THAT THB ABOTB 
UNION CONTETBD ESSENTIAL BENEFITS TO MANKIND. 

Soand the fbll hsnionioiis soog ; 

To MaBOnrr divioe the strain prolong ; 

And first tLe gratefal tribute bring 

To the g^reat, the sapient king ; 

Who, inspired by power divine, 
Made wisdom, strength, and beaaty all oombitte 
To firame, confirm, and deck the vast design. " 

Masonic Ode. 

The harmony and union which existed amongst the 
Masons who were employed to build the Temple at Jeru- 
salem, has been eulogised both in sacred and prdfane 
history. This agreement arose from the judicious regu- 
lations which the wisdom of Solomon suggested for the 
government of the various Lodges spread over the plains 
of Zeredatha, and the forest of Lebanon ; and subse* 
quently transferred to the holv mountain of Moriah. For 
** brotherly love and immutable fidelity," says Calcott, 
'< presented themselves to his mind, as the most proper 
basis for an institution, whose aim and end should be to 
establish permaneQt unity among its members ; and to 
render them a society, who, while they enjoyed the most 

Eirfect felicity, would be of considerable utility to man- 
nd. And being desirous to transmit it, under the 
ancient restrictions, as a blessing to future ages, Solomon 
decreed, that whenever ^they should assemble in their 
Lodges, to discourse upon and improve themselves in 
the arts and sciences, and whatever else should be deemed 
proper topics to increase their knowledge, they should 
ukewise mstruct each other in secrecy and prudencet 
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moralitj and good fellowship ; and for these purposes he 
established certain peculiar rules and customs to be in- 
variably observed in their conversations, that their minds 
might be enriched by a perfect acquaintance with, and 
practice of, every moral, social, and religious duty ; lest, 
while they were so htghlv honoured by being employed 
in raising a temple to the Great Jehovah, they should 
neglect to secure to themselves a happy admittance into 
the celestial Lodge, of which the templa was only to be 
a type," 

The method of preparing the materials of elegant struc- 
tures remote from their intended site, so as to unite 
without lyny visible interstices, was aa art which the 
Tyrian workmen derived from £gypt. The expert artists 
01 that extraordinary country were famous for unique 
productions accomplished by this process. The great 
father of history has recorded the fact. He says: "The 
most celebrated of the ancient statuaries, Telecles and 
Theodorus, the s(ms of Rhoecus^ made for the Samians 
the image of the Pythian Apollo. And it is said that 

' one-half of the image was executed in Samoa by Telecles, 
*and the other half at Ephesus by Theodorus; and that 
both parts, when put together, agreed so well with each 
other, as to appear precisely as if they had been the work 
of one person ; ana that this kind of workmanship was 
never practised by the Greeks, but was very common 
among the Egyptians; for that with them it was not 
usual to judge of the symmetry of a figure by the sight 
of the whole, as with the Greeks; but that when the 
stones were quarried and properly cut out, they then 
proceeded by proportion from the smallest to the great- 
est ; and dividing the whole fabric of the body into one 
and twenty parts and a quarter, they arranged the whole 
symmetry accordingly. And hence, when their artists 
consult with each other about the magnitude of any 
figure, although separated from each other, they still 
make the results agree so well,' that this peculiarity of 

• their practice excites the greatest astonishment. And 
that the image in Samos, according to this refinement 
of the Egyptians, being divided from the summit of the 
head and as far as the middle, i9 still perfectly consistent 
with itself, and in all parts alike." 
The same description of masonry was used in the walls 
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of Byzantiam^ which wefe erected about the time when 
the Tyrians built Carthage, and long before the Temple 
of Solomon was designed. These walls, says Herodian, 
were composed of suoh immense blocks, so curiously 
squared, and artfully joined, as to appear like one entire 
stone. 

The site of the Temple bad been revealed to David by 
Ood himself, in answer to his fervent supplications ;^ and 
it was denomiaated " th*e Field of the Wood." On that 
consecrated spot Abraham proved his intuitive faith, by 
leading his only and well-beloved son Isaac a destined 
victim to the altdr of his God. Here, on the floor of 
Araunah the Jebasite, David oflered his mediatorial 
sacrifice, by which the plague was stayed. Here, also, 
the Almighty shewed to him the plan of that glorious 
Temple, which was afterwards completed by his illus^ 
trious son; and op that sacred spot Ood declared he 
would establish his most Holy Name. 

Preparations were made for the foundation by forming 
vaulted passages and filling up vast hollows, to produce 
a level space of sufficient capacity and firmness to con* 
tain and support the intended building. There are many 
Rabbinical traditions afloat in the Mishna and Oemara, 
respecting the existence of a subterraneous communicar 
tion between the Temple and the royal palace, which 
had been secretly constructed, as a private passage for 
the Tise of King Solomon and his successors* This is 
said to have been an avenue which led to a small vaulted 
chamber underneath the Sanctum Sanctorum. It was 
furnished with an altar and its appendages, calculated 
to promote a devout abstraction, holy thoughts, and 
pious feelings. In this place, it is presumed, the king 
spent much time in meditation and prayer^ apart from 
tne toils of ffovernment and the oares of the world. 
Here he found leisure to reflect on tiie attributes of the 
Deity, and the mercy and loving kindness which had 
exalted him to the summit of glory, and placed him at 
the head of all earthly sovereigns. 

The existence of this private passage has been queEh 
tioned. But vaults formed a necessary part of tenrple 
architecture in Egypt, at this early period. The 

^ Ps. oxxzii. 1 — 5. 
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pyramids and sphynxes were all furnished with arched 
vaults.' They contained, indeed, but oae smM apart- 
ment, accessible only by long, intricate, and contracted 
passages^ except in the subtersanean cavities, which 
were probably known to none but the priests and 
hierophants. These secret crypts communicated equally 
with a chamber in the adjoining sphynz, and with each 
other. They were used for th^ purpose of initiation 
into the Spurious Freemasonry. We b^ve reason to 
believe that all the early public buildings contained 
subterraneous vaults, intended for the mysterious cele- 
brations, or as receptacles for the preservation of such 
facts or doctrines as were considered iinproper to be 
publicly known. 

Besides, vaults are mentioned by Josephus as existing 
beneath both the temple and the palace,^ and they were 
repeated by Herod on the re-construction of these edi- 
fices.^ It IS probable, therefore, that there was some 
ground for the tradition ; nor can we altogether reject 
the evidence which is contained in one of the Apocry- 
phal books of our Scriptures* It is thus recorded as an 
undoubted fact, that when the desolation of the temple 
was about to be accomplished by Nebuchadne^siury the 
priests furtively conveyed the sacred fire from the altar, 
and concealed it in a vaults where it remained till the 
re-edification of that sacred structure. And it Was then 
revived by a process which Nehemiah dictated to the 
][>riests.^ Jeremiah the prophet, also, as it is recorded 
in the same book, hid the tabernacle, the ark, and the 
altar ^f incense, in a vault or cave, and closed up the 

Elace BO securely, that it could not be discovered ; but 
e predicted that these holy utensils should be found 
wh^iy in God's good time, the restoration of Israel 

"'Beoeat cUMOverin in EtfaiopiA haTe broo^t to lighV' sa^ a 
writer on the Egyptifui anUaoities in the British Museum, '^archeB 
regularly coDstruoted with tne keyttone. The same arch is also 
found b the vaulted roof of a small building or portico in the 
Egyptian style, which is attached to one of the sides of the kmst 
pyramidB at Assonr. At Jebel Barkal, Mr. Waddington observed an 
arched roof in a portico attached to a pvramid." iSese pyramids are 
supposed to be of higher antiquity than the buUding of King Solomon's 
Temple 

* Ant. Jud. b. viii. Ok 2. * * Ibid. b. zv. & 14. 

•2 Mac. 1 1»— 22. 
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Bbould be accomplished.* A moat extraordiDarj cor- 
roborating fact, if fact it be, is related by Philostorgius, 
aod after him by Nicephorus, that, at the clearing oi the 
foandatioBs,^ when Julian the apostate set himself to 
re-build the tenople, a stone was taken up that covered 
the mouth of a deep, four-square cave, cut out of the 
rock, into which one of the labourers being let down by 
a ro{)«, found it full of water to the middle of the leg, 
and in the midst a piUar reaching a lutle above the water^ 
whereon lay « roll or book urrapped up in a fine linen cloth* 
Being drawp up^ the linen was observed to be fresh and 
undecayed, and the book being unfolded, was found, to 
the amazement both of Jews aftd Q^ntiles, to contain * 
the first words of the Oospel of St. John, written in 
capital letters. In the BsaiNNiNa was thb wobd, and 

THE WORI> WAS WITH GoD, AND THB WORD WAS IQoD. 

And Maundrell says, that ^' in a garden at the foot of 
Mount Moriah, on the south side, be was shewn several 
large vaults, annexed to the mountain, and running at 
least Gfyf yards under ground. They were built in two 
aisles, arched at top voith huge firm stone j and sustained with 
tall pillarsf consisting each of a single stone, and two 
yards in diameter." 

Shall we, then, doubt, in the face of such credible 
authorities, that there did exist some secret paesaces in 
the foundations of the temple, which were accessible to 
few, and those only in the very highest rank of priests 
or prophets? May we not rather conclude that the 
wisdom of Solomon would induce him to construct a 

5 lace for secret communings with his Gk>d^ which would 
erive additional sanctity by its connection with that 
awfal spot, consecrated hy His immediate and perpetual 
presence? If this reasoning possess uny force, we may 
suppose it to have been within the secret recesses of 
this holy apartment that hia repentance was awakened, 
and his piety revived, after hu melancholy apostacy; 

■i 

* 2 Mao. ii. 5, 6, 7. See bIbo a confinnatiaii of this tradition in the 
Elnciduriiim ascribed to 81. Austin, (c. 24.) Bat he sm that tiiey wift 
be restored by tiie two translated ones, Jinoeh aaid Elijah. Bat the 
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And when he composed that remarkable prodaction 
which commences-— "Vanity of vanities, all is vanity;"* 
and concludes — ^' FearOod and keep his commandmentSf 
for this is the whole duty of man. For God shall bring 
every work into judgment; with every secret things 
whether it be good or whether it be evil.'** 

The harmony of arrangement resulting from the union 
of Speculative and Operative Masonry, perfected by the 
deliberations of Wisoom, Strength, and Beautv, in the 
Sacred Lodge, was not without its beneficial results* 
For when the labours of the expert Craftsmen in the 
forest of Lebanon, the quarries of Tyre, and the plains of 
Zarthan, were tested ait Jerusalem, each part fitted with 
such perfect exactness, that it was difficult to distinguish 
the joints. It did not require the use of either axe, ham- 
mer, or other metal tool, and the building appeared as 
though it had been formed out of a single block of high- 
ly polished marble. Hence the admiration of strangers 
was so strongly excited by its finished appearance, that 
they were inclined to consider it rather as a work of the 
Great Architect of the Universe, than an exertion of 
human ingenuity and skill. Without such a perfect 
disquisition as I have described, it would be impossible 
to coniecture how the Temple, complicated in its con- 
struction, and magnificent in its decorations, as it was, 
should have occupied such a very short period of time 
from the foundation to the cape stone. For, while this 
famous edifice was prepared tor divine worship in little 
more than seven years, the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
inferior in point of splendour, is said to have occupied a 
' period of 220 years in building. - The cape stone was 
celebrated with masonic honours; and the Dedication 
stands forth in the records of antiquity, as a festival 
perfectly unexampled and alone. '^ Magnificent must 
nave been the sight, to see the young king, clothed in 
royalty, officiating as priest before the immense alter, 
while the thousands of Levites and priests on the east 
side, habited in surplices, with harps, cymbals, and 
trumpets in their hands, led the eye to the beautiful 
Pillars flankinff the doors of the temple, now thrown 
open, and displaying the interior brilliantly lighted up ) 

»flpolei.L2. <> Ibid. xiL 13,14. 
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whOe the burnished gold of the floor, the ceiling, and 
the walls, with the precious gems with which they 
were enriched, reflecting the light on all sides, would 
completely overwhelm the imagination, were it not 
excited by the view of the embroidered veil, to consider 
the yet more awful glories of the Most Holy Place. 
And astounding must have been the din of the instru- 
ments of the four thousand Levites, led on by the 
priests with one hundred and twenty trumpets, direct- 
ing the choruses of the immense congregation, as they 
chaunted the sublime compositions of the royal Psalmist 
in the grand intonations of the Hebrew language, like 
the ** roaring of many waters."'^ 

Josephus has given the following description of the 
Temple : *' The foundation was sunk to an astonishing 
depth, and composed of stones of singular magnitude, 
and so hard a quality, as to resist the worm and the 
inclemency of the weather ; and being closely mortised 
into the rock with great ingenuity, tbey formed a basis 
adequate to the support of the intended structure. The 
Temple was sixty cubits high,^^ and sixty cubits also in 
length; and the breadth was twenty cubits. Above 
this was another stage of equal dimensioop. So that the 
height of the whole structure was one hundred and twen- 
ty cubits. The walls were composed entirely of white 
stone ; and the front of the building was towards the 
east. The porch was twenty cubits in length, ten in 
breadth, and one hundred and twenty in height* Round 
the outward walls were erected thirty cells or small 
bouses, communicating with each other, and form- 
ing galleries, and at the same time answmnff the pur- 
pose of buttresses, by supporting the walls. These 
cells were each five cubits square, and twentv cubits 
high. Over these were two other floors of the same 
proportion, and the uppermost of the cells were on a 
level with the lower story of the fabric* They w^re 
fastened together by large beams, so disposed as to make 
them appear of one piece, and as if they gave additional 
strength to the walls. Under the beams was a variety 
of carvingi gilding, fretwork, and other curious orna* 
ments. The walls and ceilings were lined with cedar, 

^ BardweQ's TempISB. p. 87. 

u The oobit may oe estuaated at «i^te» ioches. 
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aod the wainscotB were embellished with a proforion of 
splendid ornafuents of the purest gold* The fabric was 
composed of stones polished to the utmost degree of 
exeelleDce, and put together with sach ingenuity, that 
the smallest interstice was not to be perceived. The 
whole, in short, was so wonderfully executed, that it 
appeared to be the effect of Divine Providence, rather 
than of human art.'*^ 

Egypt was the great source of all eastern learning and 
knowledge. , But its science was eclipsed and superseded 
by this famous structure ; and for manv years, if not for 
ever, it declined before the superior brightness of sacred 
architecture, resulting from the union of Speculative and 
Operative Masonry. The Egyptian temples were vast, 
striking, and sublime ; bat there were wanting in th^ 
construction the charms of symmetry, and the graces of 
chaste decoration, which rendered the Temple of Solomon 
so famous. Here was ma^ificence in its most gorgeous 
form ; but it was a magnificence tempered by delicacy 
of design and accuracy of execution. Unity and proper* 
tion were displayed in all its parts, and a correct teste 
was never violated by the introduction of discordant 
members or inappropriate ornaments. There was not a 
solitary blot in the wnole building — not a single deformity 
to abstract the attention from its beauties — all was re- 
plete with deep feeling ; and the secret sympathies which 
elevated the soul from the temple to the Deity, operated 
in each member and in the whole. This singleness of 
puipose--^s inimitable residt of genius and taste united 
with consummate skill — it was that excited the admiraticm 
of foreign ardiitects on their visits to this monument of 
Wisdom, Stbbnoth, and Bbautt, and the triumj^ of 
saored architecture was perfect and complete. 

This model of perfectiOB was, indeed, a perfect gem. 
The scale on which it was planned was peculiarly adapted 
to . its situation. When illuminated bv the sun's rays, it 
shone brilliantly on the heights of lionah, and seemed, at 
a distance, like a celestial palace composed of ivory inlaid 
with veins of precious metal. And tiie splendour of its 
appearance will fully justify the rapturous expressions of 
the Jews concerning its beauty and sublimity. It waa 

» Joa Ant. Jad. b. TiiL 2. 
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truly a work of art worthy of being beloyed— « work 
which any nation or people would have regarded with 
pride and veneration. 

I now proceed to offer a few remarks on some of the 
details. And first, on the two famous Pillars which stood 
at the entrance of the porch. In the absence of that sub- 
lime principle of vital religion which preserved a just 
idea of the nature and attributes of God, and the spiritu- 
ality of his worship, the narions of the eiirth entertained 
an uniform veneration for upright pillars of stone. In 
the first ages of idolatoy, the rites of divine worship were 
conducted without any idols, or visible representations of 
the deity. After the erection of Jacob's pillar at Bethel,'* 
the neighbouring nations set up rude stones,'^ generally 
black or of a dark colour,^ to denote God's invisibility. 
These were termed Betulia, and served for objects of 
worship. To them succeeded, at a later period, rude at» 
tempts to imitate the human form, carvea out of blocks 
of wood. And when the art of statuary was perfected, 
the most delicately executed images were erected, not 
only of wood and stone, but of brass, ivory, and the pre- 
cious metals. These statues were-possesseid of a two-fold 
application; first, they were considered as symbols of 
Goid's presence; and secondly, as visible emblems of 
security and protection. And after the imase had been 
adopted and solemnly consecrated as the tutelary deity of 
a pfurticular city or country, the inhabitants thought them- 
selves perfectly safe so long as they retained possession of 
the sacred image. And hence they dreaded no evil so much 
as the loss of this invaluable representation of the deity. 

But previously to the building of Solomon's Temple, 
pillars bad not fallen into disuse ; they were erected in 
places where devotion was ofibred, and were sometimes 
considered as talismans for the preservation of the sacred 
edifice. Various were the forms which these pillars had 
assumed amonffst the scattered tribes and people which 
migration had dispersed over the face of the globe. But 
at tihis period tiiey had become cylindrical ; and a superb 
specimen of the application of pillars in \he construction 
m temples and palaces, had been exhibited by the Tynan 

^ Gteo. zxviii. 18. 

M Eoaeb. prep. evan. 1. 1. COem. Alex. Protrept. — GlurjBOSt. Serm. 12. 

» Strabo. Q«ogr. 1. 17. 
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MasoDB at G-aza, in the Temple of Dagon, which owed 
its stability to the support it received from two columns 
of great elegance and beauty. 

Pillars or obelisks were often used to commemorate 
remarkable events in the private annals of nations. The 
wisdom of Solomon, therefore, induced him to construct 
a pair of commemorative pillars, and to place them at the 
entrance of the porch, for a reason which will shortly 
appear. He called their names Jachin and Boaz, which 
signified strength and erection ; and their union. Stability. 
The right hand pillar was named after Jachin, the son of 
Simeon, and that on the left from Boaz, the great grand-* 
father of David. Our traditions say that Hiram gave a 
name to one pillar, and Solomon to the other. Boaz re- 
ferred to the Sun, because he rejoiceth as a urong man to 
run his course ; and Jachin to the Moon, because it was 
predicted of Soldmon, that in his kingdom, peace and 
righteousness should flourish so long as the sun and moon 
endure. Hence, as the kingdom was now permanently 
established, this wise and pious monarch designed these 
two pillars as a testimony of his firm conviction that it 
would continue in prosperity so long as his successors 
should perform the will and obey the commands of Him 
who delivered their ancestors from the miseries of Egyp- 
tian bonda^^e. 

These pillars were made of cast brass, and were the 
production of Hiram Abiff, who taxed his ingenuity. in 
their construction and symbolical adornment. Their 
style, like that of the temple itself, was after Egyptian 
models, being of the usual proportion of five and a half diar 
meters high. The basis was Wisdom, the shaft Strength, 
and the capital Beauty. Ancient tradition sajrs, that the 
shafts were covered with astronomical and masonic figures, 
characters, and calculationB ; and the hollow space in the 
interior served as archives of Masonry, and to hold the 
constitutional records. Each had *' a vase rising from 
the cylindrical shaft, ornamented with lotus flowers. 
The bottom of the vase was partly hidden by the flowers ; 
the belly of it was overlaid with network, ornamented by- 
seven wreaths — the Hebrew number of happiness."'* 
They were further adorned with chapiters of nve cubits 

*« Bardwell'B Temples, p. 85. 
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in height; enriched with network, chains, lifies, and 
pomegranates ; emblematical of unity, fortitude, peace, 
and plenty. They had a double row of the latter, each 
containing a hundred pomegranates ; and on the summit 
were placed two spherical balls, to represent the earth 
and heavens, as symbols of the universality of Masonry. 
It is difficult, say the lectures; at this distance of time, to 
state the precise ornaments and combinations of these 
emblems. But our traditions give us to understand that 
the chapiters respectively represented the whole system 
of creation, celestial and terrestrial. This conjecture is 
founded upon the symbolical reference of these ornaments ; 
which, how descriptive soever they may be of the union, 
the strength, the peace, and plenty which the people of 
Israel enjoyed under the mild sway of that wisest and 
best of kings — are emblems of £ftr more extensive signifi- 
cation. The network refers to the strong and beautiful 
texture of the universe. The chains denote the orbits 
which the planetary bodies describe round the sun, and 
their revolutions qn their several axes. The opening 
flowers point out the mild irradiation of >the fixed stars ; 
and the pomegranate was invariably used throughout all 
antiquity to denote the secret power by which the works 
of nature w^e originated and matured. 

These two sublime columns were further intended to 
commemorate the awful pillar of a cloud and a fire, by 
which the Divine Presence was exemplified, when he 
inflicted wrath on the Egyptian host, and gave fireedom 
and salvation to the house of Jacob, by the destruction 
of Pharaoh and his army in the Red Sea at a moment 
when the Israelites deemed themselves out of the reach 
of mercy. This was a noble instance of zeal and grati- 
tude to the Disposer of all events, and worthy the wia* 
dom of our illustrious Grand Master. He consulted 
equally the glory of God, and the benefit of his subjects, 
when he placed these remarkable obelisks in this con* 
spicuous situation. The Israelites were thus furnished 
with an opportunity of recalling to their remembrance 
this great event in their history, whenever they entered 
into the house of God to worship. Thus their faith was 
strengthened, and their confidence increased in Jehovah 
their almighty deliverer. 

These two noble pillars were of such vital importance 
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to the support and admiration of the temple, that at its 
deatniction by Nebnchadoezzary the Lord is represented 
bj a magnificent figure, as standing in all his majesty 
npon the altar, and commanding his angel to strike the 
caphtors, chapiters, or heads of these pillars, to ensure 
the ruhi not only of the pillars and porch, or the temple 
itself,^ or even all Jerusalem, but of the^ntire nation and 
polity of the Jews. Hence, as the erection of these' 
pillars is recorded in scripture as am eminent proof of the 
magnitude and splendour of Solomon^s empire, as well 
as of the wisdom, strength, and beauty of the three 
united Grand Masters ; so was their destruction typical 
of the ruin of the Jewish state, which received a tem- 
porary annihilation of seventy years when this temple 
was destroyed for their sin in neglecting to keep holy 
the sabbatical year, and was finally abolished and the 
people dispersed over the face of the globe, at the final 
des^ction of Herod's temple by the Romans.^ 

A secret apartment was constructed at the western 
extremity of the Temple, as a depository for the ariL of 
the covenant, illuminated by the glory of God* Ho 
unhallowed steps were permitted to tread its sacred 
pavement ; and even the High Priestt after many cere^ 
monial purifications— humble and undiod — was only 
allowed to enter this Holy place on. the great day of 
annual expiation. Small were its dimensions, but costly 
were its ornaments, and taste and genius were displumed 
in lavish profusion. x 

Of riches maoh, bat more of wisdom see, 
Proportioned workmaoAip and masonry. 

Some idea may be jfbrmed of the riches of this temple 
from the fact, that the gold used in decorating the Holy 
place alone, amounted to six hundred talents ;^' whidi is 
equal to £4,320,000 of our money. The room was a 
perfect cube of thirty feet only, wainscotted with cedar 
overlaid with plates of gold, and decorated with precious 
stones, amongst which the topas^* was most abundant; 

>' Antiq. Mm. p. 357, with anthoritieB. » 2 Ohrtm. ill. 8. 

^ Tbtd old Lectures of Masonry contained a legend about tbe topaa ; 
bot I am Qnacqnainted with the aathority on which it was introdaced. 
It was as follows : Aboat foar Tears before the Temple at Jenisidem 
was aommeDosd, Hiram Abiff, the Grand Arahitect of Tyn, pvrchaaed 
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imd it emblematically Bignified Seek and tb shall 
FIND. Here were also a profusion of emeralds, sapphires, 
and garnets, as symbols of Faith, Hope, and Charity. 
The ceiling was gloriously enriched ; and m the middle 
of its square surface a circle was inscribed — symbolical 
of Him whose centre is everywhere, and whose circum- 
ference" is nowhere — adorned with gems of various 
colours, each invested with a mystical signification ; and 
all concurring to elucidate that sublime inscription which 
masonic tradition informs us was embroidered amongst 
the cherubim, on the veil of blue, purple, and. scarlet,* 
whioh concealed the glories of the adytum from the pro- 
fane gaze of the multitude. The interpretation was — ^I 

am that i am past, pabsbnt, and to comb thb 

beginning, thb bnd, thb first and thb last 

Mortal man cannot comprehend mt infinite per- 
FBCTioNs; and its symbol was depicted on the ceiling 
of the apartment. The entrance door was in the east. 
It was composed of olive wood covered with purple, 
hyacinth, cnmson and gold, to represent the four ete- 
ments ; and enriched with palm trees, ^pen flowers and 
cherubim, all in embossed gold. 



-behold 



' What miiasy stom of burnished gold^ 

Yet richer is onr art ; 
^ Not all the orient gems that shine, 
Nor treasures of rich Ophir's mine, 
Excel the Mason's art. Weekes. 

from some Arabian merchants for the use of the palace, a quantity of 
canons stones and shells ; and upon enquiring, found that chance had 
produced them ; for some Arabian Trogolodites having been cast away 
upon an island in the Bed Sea, about three hundred furlongs from tlie 
coast, lost their ship, and were much distrei^sed for want of provisions 
and other neoesBaries. At length, in digging up certain roots which 
promised to alleviate their hunger, they discovered an abundance of 
curious shells and precious stones. This event was considered of such 
importance by the king, that he deputed Hiram Abiff, accompanied by 
a considerable number d^ workmen, to explore the isUnd in question for 
the purpose of ascertaining the truth of tnese representations ; and in a 
few davB he had the good fortune to find the Topaz in great abundance ; 
Mid it became a genial article of traffic with the Tyriau merchants. It 
is mentioned by the Prophet Kzekiel as an enrichment of the Tyrian 
monarch's throne. 

* Or rather azure, purple, and crimson. The original word for the 
former is Teheleth, which is translated kyacinthum^ in reference to the 
precious stone called by that name; wnich, like the sapphire, was 
ancieBtly believed, according to the testimony of Oleaster, Tostatus, 

11 
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How was the Deity represented in this mirgeoiUB 
temple, since statues and images were forbidden? By 
his own direction the Israelites placed in their Taber- 
nacles an Ark or Cofier, as a symbol or representative of 
the Divine Presence. Is this, then, to be considered an 
imitation of the rites and practices of the heathen ? By 
no means. It is rather a reproof of their degeneracy. 
This splendid box was placed m the sanctuary on a rough 
stone pedestal^ to pomt out the inefficiency of visible 
objects of worship. And for the same reason the Deity 
assumed the appearance of a shapeless cloud whenever 
he condescended to visit his people; and in this form, 
which was incapable of being imitated with an idolatrous 
intention, the Divine glory overshadowed the ark both 
in the tabernacle and in the temple. 

Lyranns, and other learned men, to be of the colour of a dear Beraoe 
tkj. The second is Argaman, which signifies purple ; beinf derived 
from Bagam, or prince, who was distingpiished by his purple robes ; and 
the latter Tolaghatii shani. The first word means a worm, as Psalm xxn. 
6. and luts beni transbted by the word coociniim, from cocks, which 
means either scarlet or crimson ; and shani is derived firom shanals to 
d9nbl6. Hence the phrase, means the crimson colour twice dyed. 

^ There exist amonff Masons many leeends respecting the origin and 
powMS attached to we stone on whica the ark of the covenant was 
placed. It was termed the Stone of Foundation. These traditions, 
though full of Rabbinical fancies, (vid. Mishna in Toma, and Buztorf 
de Area. c. 22.) are not uninteresting. As traditions of great antiquity, 
they merit a brief and passing notice. It was called the stone of Adam ; 
and its progress is traced through Seth, Enoch, and Noah, to Abraham 
and Iteaac, who used it as an altar for sacrifice. It is said to be the stone 
on which Jacob rested when he was favoured with his sublime vision of 
the Ladder. It was carried into Egypt and placed in the sqmlchre of 
Joseph, with whose bones it travelled over the Bed Sea, and found its 
way into the hands of Moses, who used it succ^sfully on various occa- 
sions ; and at length it became the resting place for the ark of the 
covenant during^ the wanderings in the wilderness, and in the promised 
land until the time of David. It retained the same honourable niace in 
the Sanctum Sanctorum of Solomon ; was found in the temples ol Zerub- 
babel and Herod ; although the ark of the covenant was missing after 
the Babylonish captivity ; and remained in the foundations after Titus 
had destroyed the temple, to resist the impious attempt of Julian the 
apostate to frustrate our Saviour's prophecy, by emitting flames of fire 
wnich scattered and destroyed the workmen. On this stone was engraven 
that awful Name which none but Boyal Arch Masons know, wad is 
depicted in our Chapters by the Equilateral Triangle, the Circle, and the 
Double Cube. But this remarkable stone had a stiU more extensive 
reference, which endears it to the Christian Mason, and invests the l^tmd 
with a portion of sublimity. It was emblematical of the lfoBiah--JeBU8 
Ofarist^ the "Chief corner stone of man's immortality ; who was triompbant 
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The ark was made of Shittim wood, but was covered 
over inside and out, with pure gold. This wood pos* 
•essed the properties of smoothness, hardness, and dura- 
bility; it was not subject to rottenness or decay; and by 
its fragrance resisted the attacks of worms and insects. 
Our teaditions say, that it was tak^i from the Burning 
Bush, which had been already consecrated by the awful 
presence of God. It remained uninjured by time, from 
its construction in the wilderness till the Babylonish 
captivity — a period of nearly one thousand years ; and 
there are those who believe that it is still concealed in 
the bowels of the earth waiting for the final restoration 
of the people of God. 

The most holy appendage to the ark was its lid or 
cover, called the Mercy Seat. This was composed of 
solid gold, four inches in thickness, and bore on its upper 
surface two golden cherubim face to face ; which, with 
outspread wings, appeared to embrace the whole area of 
the lid, forming, as it were, a splendid chariot, on which 
the Shekinah rested, when the ark was in its place 
within the Holy of Holies. 

From this sacred utensil the Oracles issued audibly 
whenever it was deemed necessary to consult the Deity 
on any«public emergency. Christian writers have dis- 
covered many symbolical meanings in the Propitiatory and 
Mercy Seat. The cherubim were corisiderea as emblems 
of God's universal presence as the moral governor of the 
universe. Their faces were turned towards the Mercy 
Seat in admiration of the promised Redemption of man, 

Sd that ihey might speedily ascertain the Divine will 
d pleasure ; and towards each other, to denote concord 
and liarmony. Their wings were displayed, not only 
from a principle of reverence for the awful majesty of 
God, but also to point out the alacrity by which his com- 
missions were executed. United with the propitiatory, 
tbe^ denoted the ascending and descending angels at the 
nativity of Christ, to apprise mankind of the benefits re- 
in his warfare with sin, death, and hell ; and worked oat the redemptioB 
of mankind by an expiatory sacrifice. From this reference arose the 
Babbinical fable, that Jesus Christ stole this Sacred Name from the 
Stone of Foundation, and by the use of it worked all his miracles. Yid. 
Toledoth Jeso. p. 6. Baymund. Pugio Fidel p. 2. c. 8. Buztorfi. Lex. 
Bab. p. 2541. 
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•alting from his divine miBsion ; and in mutuallj bdiold- 
ing each other, they displayed their joint concent in 
performing the will of Goa* These are a few of the most 
rational interpretations with which conjecture has in* 
vested this holy appendage to Jewish worship. But 
according to the doctrine contained in the old Lectures 
of Masonry, it was principally intended by the wisdom 
and mercy of Ood, to preserve his people from fidling 
into the error, so common at that early period, of violatr 
ing the second commandment* When tney came out of 
Egypt, they had adopted the idolatrous custom of carry* 
ing about '* the tabernacles of Moloch and Chiun their 
images ; the star of their god Remphan, which they made 
to themselves.'*^ To supersede the necessity of this 
abomination, therefore, God condescended to give them a 
tabernacle of thei^ own, attended by a glorious Shekinah 
instead of a star, and furnished with every requisite for 
the celebration of a pompous ceremonial worship. And 
biow were these gracious purposes accomplished ? Not 
certainly in accordance with the means used for their 

{)urification. The people were wedded to error — ^they 
oved darkness rather than Light — ^they cherished the 
Spurious Freemasonry of their heathen neighbours to 
such an extent, that at one unhappy period of their hia* 
tory, there were only seven thousand persons amongst all 
the tribes of Israel who had not embraced it.^ 

The Ark was placed in this sacred depository that the 
Israelites might know, with absolute certainty, where to 
ofier up their sacrifices ; for, where the ark was, there was 
also the glory of the Lord. As God intended to establish 
a peculiar system of worship, so he appointed one certain 
place where external rites snould be performed ; and, to 
secure their observance with decency, sanctity, and reve- 
rence, he condescended personally to superintend it, by 
a visible emanation of His glorv, whom the heavens caiH 
not contain, seated between the cherubim of the Mercy 
Seat, or lid of the ark,^ as a sjrmbol of the Divine presence. 
And here the High Priest made his annual atonement for 
the people. Hence it was accounted so sacred that none 

** Oonmsfe Ajoob y. 26. with Acts m 43. ** 1 Kings ziz. 18. 

••ExocLxL34. Thus Calm 8sid>-" 
^mMotartsrl 
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were permitted to see it but the High Priest, and he only 
once a year, after much ritual purification. '< The author 
of the book Cozrl justly saith, that the ark» with the 
mercy seat and cherubim, were the foundation, root^ 
heart, and marrow of the whole temple, and all the 
Levitical worship therein performed. And, therefore, had 
there nothing else of the tirst temple been wanting in the 
second but the ark only, this alone would have been 
reason enough for the old men to have wept, when they 
remembered the first temple in which it was ; and also 
for the saying of Haggai, that the second temple was as 
nothing in comparison of the first ; so great a part had it 
in the glory of this temple, as long as it remained in 
it."« 

Is it asked, what became of the tabernacle of Moses 
when the temple was completed, and the ark removed 
into the Sanctum Sanctorum? The enquiry is very 
natural, and I will endeavour to answer it. The middle 
chambers of each story over the porch of the temple— > 
which it will be recollected was of greater altitude than 
most of our English chvrch steeples, being one hundred 
and eighty feet high — were appropriated as depositories of 
such parts of the tabernacle as were not introduced into 
the temple worship, viz., the golden candlesticks, the 
altar of incense, the curtains, &c. All these chambers 
were without light, except the upper story, that the holy 
paraphernalia might not be subject to profane inspection. 
The contents of the middle chamber of the upper story 
were the most sacred ; and our traditions say, that King 
Solomon rewarded so many of the 80,000 Fellow Crafts 
as embraced the Jewish faith, with the privilege of ad- 
mission into this sacellum ; and every brother who has 
been passed to that degree, is acquainted with its fumi- 
ture and contents* 

Some faint idea of the splendour attending the services 
of the temple, may be formed from an enumeration of 
the appendages to divine worship which the munificence 
of Solomon induced him to consecrate to that purpose. 
These are, according to Josephus, a table constructed 
wholly of pure gold for the shew-bread, while the other 
tables contained 20,000 golden vessels, and 40,000 V6»- 

• Cnd^ OoQ. iFok L Ik 149. 
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neU of silver. There were 12,000 candlesticks, many of 
them being of gold; @0,000 wine cups, and 10,000 
goblets of gold. 20,000 goUets of, silver ; 20,000 golden 
and 40,000 silver measures; 80,000 dishes for the altar, 
of gold, and 160,000 of silver ; 20,000 golden, and 50,000 
silver censers. The priestly habiliments were equally pro- 
fuse and magnificent. There were 1000 pontificial robes, 
with ephods and suits of precious stones; with 10,000 
silken, and 10,000 purple vestments for the priests. 
Solomon also provided 200,000 trumpets, with 200,000 
silver stoles for the Levites, and 400,000 musical instru- 
ments formed of gold and silver. The estimate of the 
cost of all these georgeous utensils, robes, &c. exceeds 
our comprehension. The expense was necessarily pro- 
digious ; but the resources of our Grand Master appear 
to have been inexhaustible. This was a proud ena in the 
Jewish history; and if their monarchs had not proved 
worthless, they might have remained a great and mighty 
nation to the end of time. 

On a view of this magnificent edifice, thus finished, 
furnished and decorated, what sublime ideas arise in our 
minds. It was — to use the language which Professor 
Green applies to a Christian cathedral — it was an archi- 
tectural iDord for the Omnipresence of God. 

Amongst such a vast concourse of people as were 
assembled together at the construction of this edifice, it 
is natural to expect every variety of propensities both 
good and evil. Accordingly, our traaitions furnish in- 
stances both amongst the Apprentices and Craftsmen, 
of treachery — violation of sacred pledges — and the com- 
mission of actual crime. But nothing could escape the 
wisdom and vigilance of the Grand Masters, and their 
subordinate ofGicers ; and as we have seen rewards distri- 
buted to meritorious workmen; so strict justice was 
executed on ofienders. These instances, some of which 
have been thought worthy of preservation in the ineffiible 
Degrees, were not numerous ; for the brethren became 
fortified against evil by the Lectures of their Masters 
and Wardens ; and their hearts, imbued with the mUd 
spirit of philanthropy and kindness, were open to the im- 
pressions of Truth and Brotherly Love. From the above 
causes, however, the connection of the Widow's Son 
with the building of the temple was endeared to the 
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two monarchs ; and, to preserve and cousecrate his me* 
mory, a new arrangement of discipline was adopted; 
and a legend incorporated into the system, which served 
to promote a similar object with the fabulous narrative 
used in the spurious initiations, viz., to inculcate and 
impress on the candidate's mind, the doctrine of a resur- 
rection and a future state. Indeed, the respect which both 
the Grand Masters entertained for their useful ally was 
enthusiastic and overwhelming; and they acceded, on 
many occasions, to his wishes, in points unconnected 
with the profession of which he was so bright an orna- 
ment. Thus he prevailed on the King of Tyre to issue 
a proclamation, lorbidding hia subjects to oner children 
in sacrifice to their god Moloch or Cronus. 

And how were his services requited ? Not merely bv 
honours and distinctions, but by a reward which exceeded, 
in his estimation, all earthly compensations. He demanded 
of Solomon the hand of Adoniram's sister in maniage. 
His request was ffranted, and honoured by the two kings 
with a public celebration. The legend of his death it 
will be unnecessary to repeat ; but there are some cir- 
cumstances connected with it, which may be interesting. 
His illustrious consort, whose memory is dear to every 
true Mason, was so sincerely attached to him, that at his 
death she became inconsolable ; and refusing ta be com- 
forted, she spent the greater part of her time in lamenta- 
tion ai^d mourning over the tomb which contained hia 
venerated ashes. The monument erected to his memory 
was peculiarly splendid; having been curiously con- 
structed of black and white marble, from plans furnished 
by the Grand Warden on the purest masonic principles; 
and occupied an honourable situation in the private gar- 
den belonging to the royal palace.*' 

Th' associate band in solemD state 

The awful loss deplor'd ; 
Aod Wisdom moarn'd the ruthless &te, 

That whelm'd the mystic Word. 

** ** The burial place called the sepalchres of the kings of the house of 
David, was a very snmptaoiis and stately thing. It lies now without the 
walls of Jerusalem, but, as it is supposed, was formerly within them, 
beibre that city was destroyed by tne Bomaos. It consists of a large 
ooart of about one hundred and twenty feet square, with* a gallery or 
dokter on the left hioid ; which court ^n#gaU^, with the plUkfs tital 
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. His afflicted widow pined away in retirement at hii 
sepulchre; until one evening, as she was returning from 
the performance of her nielancholy duty, along the ter- 
race from the gate Shallecheth to the royal palace, where 
probably she had apartments, overcome by the intensity 
of her feelings, she precipitated herself from the arched 
causeway which overhung the valley of Moriah, and 
perished in the dreadful abyss. To perpetuate the recol- 
lection of these distressing circumstances, the Israelitish 
and Tyrian monarchs erected three brazen statues ; one 
at Jerusalem, another at Joppa, and a third at Tyre ; the 
former of which was carried in triumph to Rome by 
Titus, after the final destruction of Herod's temple ; and 
the latter shared in the demolition of Tyre by ^exander 
the Great. 

The principles of Masonry thus cemented and exempli- 
fied in the experience derived from the erection of this 
magnificent temple was propagated throughout the world. 
'^ Many of Solomon's Masons, before he died, began to 
travel, and carried with them their skill and taste in 
architecture, with the secrets of the fraternity, into Asia* 
Africa, and also into Europe; for the old constitutions 
affirm that one called Ninus, who had been at the build- 
ing of Solomon's Temole, carried the art into Germany 
and Gaul. In many places, being highly esteemed, they 
obtained special privileges; and because they taught 
their liberal art only to the freerbom, they were called 
Free Masons ; constituting Lodges in the places where 
they built stately piles, by the encouragement of the 
ipreat and wealthy, who soon requested to be accepted 
as members of their Lo(lge8, and Brothers of the craft ; 
till by merit those Free and Accepted MasoBS came to 
be Masters and Wardens. Even princes and potentates 

sapported it, were cut ont of the solid marble rock. At the end of the 
{;aUery there is a narrow passage, through which there is an entrancs 
into a Urge room or haU, of about twent j*four feet square ; within whidi 
are aeyeral lesser rooms one within another, with stone doors openii^ into 
thsm ; all which rooms, with the great room, were likewise cat ont of 
tb^ rock. In the sides of those lesser rooms are several nioheBy in which 
the corpses of the deceased kiflfs were deposited in stone ooflSns. It 
seems to have been the work of King Solomon ; for it could not have 
been made without vast ezpensei and it is the only tme remaind^ of 
old Jerusalem which is qow to be seen w that place." (FridL Odd. vqL 
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became Grand Masters, each in his own dominions, in 
imitation of King Solomon, whose memory, as a Mason, 
has been duly revered, and will be till architectures hall 
be consumed in the general conflagration."^ 

Such were the results of the union of Speculative and 
Operative Masonry at the building of this noble edifice. 
It was symbolized in the temple itself, which was a place 
for the worship of all nations ; — universal as the attributes 
of him in whose honour it was erected. Here was a 
Sanctum Sanctorum for the residence of the Divinity ; a 
holy place or sanctuary for the priests; a portico and 
courts for the Jewish people ; and a court for the Gen- 
tiles ; besides innumeraole apartments for the accommo* 
dation of all. Unfortunately, the Light of Speculative 
Masonry became obscured and almost extinguished by 
Jewish apostacy, added to the meretricious attractions 
of the spurious system, before their total punishment by 
the captivity of Babylon ; when the temple was razed to 
its foundations ; and Light, or the Shekinah of God, with* 
drawn for ever. 

Where is this gorgeous temple now ? Where the altars 
albd cherubim and vessels of silver and gold ? Where are 
the palaces of the Jewish monarcha ; — where the cities, 
and gardens, and vineyards of Palestine ? All vanished 
from the face of the earth. The rich and prolific soil of 
Judea — ^the land of milk and honey — ^is a oarren waste, 
unfit for the abode of man. The rock on which the 
temple was built presents its bare breast to every storm ; 
and appears, in its utter desolation, to lament the down- 
fall 01 its glories. 

The Niobe of natioos I There she stands, 
Childless and crownless, in her voioeleBS woe ; 
An empty nm within her withered hands, 
Whose lioly dust was scattered long ago. 

^ NoortL Const p. 31. 
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LECTURE X. 

ON TBE FORM AND DISPOSITION OF it MASONS' LODOB* 

Gome all ye gentle springs that move 

And animate the auman mind. 
And by your energv improve 

The social bond by wnich we're joined. 
The Sacred Lod^e, of care devoid, 

From haggara malice always free, 
Shall by your aid be still employed 

In social love and harmony. 

GaiKn Wilton. 

A LODOE OF Masons consists of a certain number of 
Brethren who are assembled together to expatiate on the 
mysteries of the craft ; having the Holy Bible open on 
the Pedestal to teach them the sacred principles of reli- 
gion and justice ; on which rest those two expressive 
emblems tne Square and Compass, to remind them of the 
duties they owe to society and to thenxselves ; the Book 
of Constitutions, where they may study Ihe general 
statutes of Masonir ; the Bye-Laws, to point out their 
duty as members oi an individual Lodge ; and the War- 
rant, by virtue of which, having been issued by the 
Grand Lodge, and enrolled in the archives of the Province 
where it is situated, at the general quarter sessions of the 
peace, the Brethren meet to transact the business of 
Masonry. 

The Form of the Lodge is an oblong square, situated 
due East and West; supported by three pillars, and 
standing on holy ground. Its dimensions are unlimited, 
and its covering no less than the spansled canopy of 
heaven. To this object the Mason's mind is continually 
directed ; and in those blessed regions he hopes at last to 
arrive by the aid of the theolofl;ical ladder, which Jacob 
inlus visiott beheld reaching &oid earth to heathen; the 
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three principal rounds of which admonish us to have faith 
in God, hope in immortality, and charity to all mankind. 

From these general principles it appears that a Masons' 
lodge is a microcosm or miniature world, over which the 
^lory in the centre sheds its refulgent rays, like the sun 
m the firmament, to enlighten the Brethren in the paths 
of virtue and science. In the Lodge, the practice of 
social and moral virtue is as essential towards the Breth- 
ren^ and invested with the same degree of approbation or 
censure, as the performance of our public duties as Chris* 
tians and citizeBS of the world at large. Hence arises 
the proprietv of that sublime recommendation iti the 
charge which is delivered to an Entered Apprentice at 
his initiation, to practise " the important duties be owes 
to God, to his neighbour, and to himtelf. To God, by 
never mentioning his name but with that awe and reve* 
rence with are due from the creature to the Creator, by - 
imploring his aid, on all lawful undertakings, and by 
looking up to him in every emergency for comfort and 
support* To his neighbour, by acting with him upon 
the square; by rendering him every kind office which 
justice or mercy may require; by relieving his distressesi 
and sool^ing his affliction;* and by doing to him as, in 
similar cases, he would wish to be done to. And to him-* 
self, by such a prudent and well regulated course of 
discipline, as may best conduce to the preservation of his- 
corporeal and mental faculties in their fullest energy; 
thereby enabling him to exert the talents whesewlth 
God has blessed him, as well to his glory as to the wel- 
&re of his fellow-creatures." 

A Mason sittins in his Lodge, surrounded by the char 
lacteristic symbols which are dntributed on all sides, 
feels that he is a member of the universal lodge of nature ; 
created by the Author and Source of Light and redeemed 
by divine love or Charily. He seriously reflects on the in- 
cumbent duties that bind him to practise the permanent 
virtue and morality which these emblems embody and 
recommend ; in the hope that when he is finaly summon- 
ed to give up his accounts, he may he transferred from his 
lodge on earth to the Grand Temple above; there to 
enjoy for ever the bright system of Freemasonry in its 
perfect and glorified state of ineSable Light, unbounded 
Charity, and undisturbed Peace. 
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I now proceed to consider in detail the characteristle 
principles which prevail in the form and disposition of 
our Lodges. 

1. They are formed in upper chambers, and car^Uy 
guarded by tyled doors and drawn swords. The highest 
of hills and the lowest of valleys are situations the least 
exposed to unauthorized intrusion. Thus Masons are 
said to meet in these situations to commemorate a re- 
markable custom of the ancient Jews in the building of 
their temple, schools, and synagogues ; and as by the 
Jewish law, whenever ten of them assembled together for 
that purpose, they proceeded to work ; so it was with 
our ancient brethren, who formed themselves into a 
Lodge whenever ten Operative Masons were assembled, 
consisting of the Master, two Wardens, and seven Fellow 
Crafts. 

Such places were always accounted hol^ ; and the 

?)irit of God was thought to repose on the highest hills, 
bus the Deity appeared to Abraliam on Mount Moriah ; 
to Moses on Mount Sinai and Pisgah ; whose cemetery was 
in the valley ; and was constantly present on the former 
mountain after the building of the temple. The final 
Grand Lodge which shall be holden on earth will be con- 
vened in the valley of Jehoshaphat, or Judgment ; when 
the eaptivities of Judah and Jerusalem shall be restored, 
and all nations gathered together into one fold under one 
shepherd. 

This belief appears to have been confirmed by the 
Almightv himself; for he said to the prophet Ezekiel 
^' upon the top of the mountain, the whole limit thereof, 
round about, shall be most holy." For the same reason 
the nations by which the Jews were surrounded sacrificed 
on the summit of high hills. Generally before the ereo* 
tion of temples, the celestial deities were worshipped on 
mounds, and the terreaial ones in valleys. At a later 
period we find Christian churches placed on eminences 
wherever it was practicable. 

In such situations, therefore, our ancient brethren 
opened their Lodges; and tradition says that, on this 
principle, the oldest Lodge in England was held in a 
erypt oeneatii the foundations of York CathedraL Sudh 
piecautions, in those early times, were esteemed neces- 
sary fiur the preservatioa of that seoieqr by which our 
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institation has erer been distiiigaished, and which const!- 
toteci its essence and pride. This is, indeed, the character- 
istic by which its benefits are preserved and transmitted 
to posterity. Deprived of its secrecy, Freemasonry 
woold long since have been lost to mankind. Like the 

?;lorious Gospel, it is a mystery which hath been hidden 
rem the foundation of the world.^ Our Saviour expressly 
assigns this reason for the mysterious allegories or para- 
bles in which his instruction was so frequently imbedded, 
** that the people who heard him might not understand 
the valuable truths which he privately expounded to his 
disciples."* Thus we follow the example of the Great 
Architect of the Universe, who boncealetb from mankind 
the secret mysteries of his providence. And, as our lec- 
tures very sublimely teach, **the wisest of men cannot 
penetrate into the arcana of heaven, nor can they divine 
to-day what to-morrow may bring forth." 

If we consider secrecy as an abstract principle, a 
series of weighty evidence might be adduced to prove 
that it is one of the praiseworthy virtues which man, in 
his present state, is bound, not only to estimate very 
highly, but to practise in his commerce with society, if he 
would execute the duties of his station with credit to 
himself, and advantage to the community at large. In all 
ranks of life the duty remains the same. The apprentice 
must keep his master's secrets; the master must take 
care of his own. Is an individual impannelled on a Jury 
of his country ? His deliberations are conducted in private, 
and must not be divulged. If a statesman were to betray 
the secrets of his cabinet, public business could not be 
carried on, and the most ruinous effects would soon 
appear. What would be the consequence were a sentinel 
to communicate to the enemy that secret pass-word by 
which his post is guarded ? The same principle pervades 
the policy of every institution under heaven. 

Nor is secrecy a novel doctrine. A regard for this vir- 
tue has been peculiar to every nation and people of the 
world from the earliest times on record. The rigyptians 
venerated it so highly as to veil all their religion and 
politics under its impenetrable mask: and their ffreat 
goddess, Isis, bad this inscription attached to her aitan, 

^ Bi^. ill. 9. * Mark ir. 11, 12 
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^* I am all that is, has been, or aball be ; and no mortal 
can remove the veil that covers me.'' Pythagoras also 
not only enjoined upon his disciples a silence of five years' 
continuance, in his exoteric degree, but bound them under 
the most solemn obligations to a perpetual secrecy re- 
specting the peculiar mysteries of the institution when 
advanced to the hiffher grade of the esoteric or acroatic 
degree. And lambuchus savs,^ their peculiar secrets and 
doctrines were forbidden to be committed to writing, and 
were preserved by memory only. The Master's lectures 
were heard only within the walls ; and, if the brethren 
were desirous of communicating with each other in pub- 
lic, they used Signs and Tokens, which were intelligible 
only to themselves. We are told by one of the ancient 
fathers of Christianity that ''their phlosophers had 
sublime notions of the divine nature, which they kept 
secfet and never discovered to the people but under the 
veil of fables and allegories. All the Eastern nations, 
the PertianSf the Indians, the Syrians, concealed secret 
mysteries under hieroglyphical symbols and parables. 
The wise men of all those religions knew the sense 
and true meaning of them, whilst the vulgar and uniniti- 
ated went no further than the outward and visible sym- 
bol, and so discerned only the bark by which they were 
covered."^ 

The Spurious Freemasonry was entirely founded on 
silence and secrecy ; and no candidate coula be admitted 
iio participate in the privileges which it was supposed 
to convey, without having nrst given an unequivocal 
proof of his taciturnity by a long and severe probation. 
A terrible instance of the consequences which attended 
a violation of this principle has been handed down to us 
in the story of Hipparchus, a Pythagorean, who, '' having 
out of spleen and resentment violated and broke through 
the several engagements of the society, was held in the 
utmost detestation, expelled from the school, as a most 
infamous and abandoned person ; and, as he was esteemed 
dead to the princijples of virtue and philosophy, they had 
A tomb erected for him, according to their custom, as 
though he had been naturally dead. The shame and dis- 
grace that justly attended so great a breach of truth and 

» Vit Pyth. c. 17, * Orig. oont Gels. 1. 1. p* 11. 
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fidelity, drove the unhappy wretch to such despair thai he 

E roved his own executioner; and bo abhorred was even 
is memory, that he was denied the rites and ceremonies 
of burial used to the dead in those times; instead of 
which his body toas suffered to lie upon the sands of the sea 
shore in the isle of Samos, to be devoured by rapacious 
animals."^ 

It is unneoessarv to extend this subject. Solomon, our 
Grand Master, and the wisest of men, brands those with 
dishonesty who cannot keep a secret.^ Society is founded 
on the principle of mutual dependance and mutual aid. 
Each state, community, family, and individual, is po&* 
sessed of secrets whose disclosure would be personally 
injurious, without conveying a corresponding oenefit to 
the public ; and though private feelinffs or interests ought 
to yield, if placed in competition with the general good ; 
yet, in all cases, where tne advantage is equivocal, it is 
the wisest and best policy to withhold the information. 
On this principle Freemasonry disseminates its benefits 
in the ty led recesses of the Lodge. They are open to the 
ingenuous and candid enquirer, if he seek them by the 
Intimate process; while they are carefully concealed 
from those who might use them improperly, or convert 
them to purposes which would prove injurious to society. 
The good and worthy candidate is received with open 
arms ; but to the vicious and dissolute the tyler is in- 
structed to oppose the point of his naked sword. 

But, says tne sceptic, where is the necessity of secrecy 
now, when you confess that the darkness of error is past, 
and the true Light shineth ? If your Institutionbe bud- 
able as jojx describe it, why not reveal it for the benefit 
of mankind 1 I should as soon look for a star to fall from 
the firmament of heaven, as for a caviller against this 
divine science to be satisfied with even a mathematical 
demonstration. The benefits of Masonry can only be 
enjoyed by their union with secrecy. Lay its peculiar 
mysteries open to the world and the charm would cease 
to operate. They resemble the Sybil's leaves— exhibitinff 
to the uninitiated merely the appearance of a series of 
naked and disjointed facts ; while to the welMnstructed 
brother they constitute a vrise and connected system 

•Galoott,p. 32. 
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which conveys etdential anistanoe' towards the consum* 
mation of human happiness. If publicly disseminated, 
they would become familiar as the growth of a plant ; 
and, like that incomprehensible phenomenon, would be 
neglected and periiaps despised. At the Beformation of 
our church, nothing could exceed the curiosity of man- 
kind to read and investigate the golden stores contained 
in the Holy Bible, which had been as a sealed book for 
many centuries* Yet, though it contains secrets of far 
greater importance than those of Freemasonry — curiosity 
being gratified, the passion subsided ; and it is regarded 
by the mass of mankind with as much indifference as 
though it contained nothing affecting their temporal or 
eternal welfare. So Masonry, were its privileges thrown 
open to the world, would probably be neglected, because 
the stimulus would be wanting from which it derives 
its popularity and interest. But its secrets are open to 
the inspection of the worthy and the good in every 
class of mankind. The pa^e is displayed before them ; 
and if they refuse to read, it is too much to hear them 
complain of ignorance, or to speak evil of a science 
which they want the inclination or the capacity to un* 
derstand. 
2. The form and extent of the Lodge considered. 
The form of a Masons' Lodge possesses nothing in 
common with the caverns of initiation into the Spurious 
Freemasonry, although its professors, like ourselves, used 
many astronomical symbols ; and considered the cave as 
an emblem of the universe. It wcu circtdar or domed, in 
reference to the solar worship ; and all its enrichments 
partook of the same character, and were conducted by 
corresponding machinery. Our Lodges, on the contrary,- 
are angular; ample in their dimensions, and extensive m 
their reference. We may indeed say, in the expressive 
language of Zophar, the friend of Job : *^ It is as hi^ as 
heaien} what canst thou do ? Deeper than hell; what canst 
thou know ? The measure therefore is longer than the earth 
and broader than the sea.^^ And what can more strongly 
express, or more strikingly demonstrate an idea of univer- 
sauty ? What can produce upon the Mason's mind a more 
forcible impression, that his benevolence should know no 
bounds, save that of prudence 1 Josephus asserts *^ that 
the proportions of the measures of the tabernacle proved 
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it to be an imitation of the system of the world.''' In like 
manner a Craft Masons' Lodge, with its three chief degrees 
— ^with its science and its morals — the system and polity 
of its government — ^its constitutions and its sacred sym- 
bols, arranged in due form and order — is a perfect world 
in itself ; excluding every thing which might interfere 
with the general harmony and brotherly love that form 
its great and peculiar characteristics. 

That the extent of the Lodge may be more clearly 
typified in the mind of a well instructed brother, a sym- 
bol of the All-seeing Eye of God is placed in some con- 
spicuous situation ; that the idea of his universal presence 
and divine inspection may never for a moment be absent 
from his recollection. And while the great luminaries of 
heaven, those living proofs of God's eternal power and 
goodness, overshadow the holy place where he is seated, 
be is impressed with reverence and devotion to the Being 
whom the heaven of heavens cannot contain. 

By this disposition of the Lodge we are admonished 
that our thoughts and afiections, in one glorious strain of 
uninterrupted praise, ought always to flow spontaneously 
from the heart ; under the assured conviction that wher- 
ever we may be — ^in the temple or in the closet — ^in the 
field or in the vineyard — still we are before the altar of 
our God-— Hstill the protecting arm is over us. '^ He shall 
defend us under his wings, and we shall be safe under his 
feathers ; his faithfulness and truth shall be our shield 
and buckler." 

3. The ground of a Masons' Lodge is hoi v. 

We now approach a subject of grave and serious con- 
sideration. If there be found in the world a single spot 
of earth which the Deity appears to have marked with 
greater care, and to have consecrated with more than 
ordinary solemnity ; — should we discover a singly holy 
place where he himself delighted to dwell — ^that spot of 
earth is an emblem of the floor of a Masons' Lodge. 
There we may reasonably expect to find the Light of 
Truth — ^there we may hope to be exempt from the intru- 
sion of those wordly passions which agitate our nature 
amidst the cares, ,and troubles, and jealousies of this 
transitory life. Should this floor happen to be eovered 

* Joe. AdI. Jad. L e. 7. 
12 
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with a mosaic pavement, flnrrounded by its beaatifiil 
tesselated border, we find no difl^culty in appreciating its 
moral reference. We know that though we are not free 
from the calamities of life ; yet there is a method by 
which adversity may be lightened, and pain deprived of 
its sting. When our steps tread amidst the chequered 
scenes of good and evil with which this uncertain world 
abounds ; if our cup teem with a£Biction and sorrow, we 
are taught by our emblematical floorcloth, not to grieve 
as if we stood alone in misery, for it is the lot of our 
species ; not to sink into despondency ; because sorrow 
is allotted to us as a corrective and purifier; that pre- 
sumption may be subdued, and the intrusions of doubt 
or infidelity suppressed in the bud. Affliction constitutes 
an essential part of the system of providence ; and it is 
by the operation of occasional losses and disappointments 
— so teaches the masonic pavement — ^that the greatest 
measure of general happiness is secured and distributed 
by a wise and beneficent Creator, who ^' does not afflict 
willingly, nor grieve the children of men." 

If we look abroad we shall find that divine mercy in the 
distribution of good is the {)revailing sentiment. Some, 
indeed, are oppressed by sickness, but more enjoy their 
health ; a few perhaps are mourning, but numbers hap- 
pily rejoice ; a sight of pain is occasionally presented to 
our eyes, but generally we see nothing but ease and com- 
fort. Thus the checquered scenes of life are usually 
bright and cheerful, though at times obscured by an ac- 
cidental shadow. Clouds and darkness are the portion 
of vice only, while virtue is enlightened with the sun- 
shine of peace. . 

We further learn from the beautiful groundwork of 
our Lodge, the precariousness and uncertainty of our 
tenure in this life ; whence arises the duty of *' rejoicing 
with those who do rejoice, and weeping vrith those who 
weep ;" or, in other words, congratulating the happy, 
and compajasionating the distressed. The latter, however, 
is more in unison with the benevolent lessons of Free- 
masonry. It is inculcated on the principle before ns. 
How diversified soever men may be with respect to rank, 
or talent, or wealth, in this transitory life, the time will 
soon arrive when all these accidental distinctions will 
cease, and be effectually levelled by death. And though 



splendid raonumenis and pompous epitaphs may he the 
heralds of riches and power, yet it is virtue alone whitsh 
ennobles the mind, and will procure lasting distinction 
when the grave gives up its dead. From this considera- 
tion we are taught in the old Lectures, ** to conduct ottr> 
selves, in our commerce with the world, according to the 
dictates of right reason ; to cultivate harmony ; to main- 
tain charity, and live in unity and brotherly love." 

4. A few reasons to shew the propriety and wisdom 
of placing our Lodges due East and West. 

This was a disposition which universally accompanied 
the practice of religion in all nations, and has been thought 
to havA originated from the rising and setting of the sun, 
and the origin and propagation of human learning and 
science. But there are other reasons for this custom 
which appear to be equally worthy of our consideration. 
The garden of Eden was placed in the East, and our first 
parents expelled towards the West. The Ark of Enoch 
was placed due East and West, as also were the taber- 
nacle and temple of the Jews. If we view with the eve 
of • philosophy and religion the beautiful works *of the 
creation, and all things therein contained— *the heavens 
declaring the glory of God, and the firmament shewing 
his handiwork — ^it becomes an incumbent duty upon his 
ereatures to bow with reverence and humility before the 
great Creator, who has never, from the earliest period of 
time, left himself without a living witness amongst men. 
In the first ages of the world, Abel ofiered a more ac- 
ceptable sacrifice than his brother Cain — ^Noah was a just 
and upright man — Jacob wrestled with an angel, and ob- 
tainea a blessing for himself and his posterity. But we 
do not find any records of a temple peculiarly set apart 
for divine worship, till after the deliverance of the children 
of Israel from their Egyptian bondage ; which it pleased 
the Lord to accomplish with a high hand and a stretched 
out arm, under the conduct of his faithful servant Moses. 
As this chosen people were destined to inherit the pro- 
mised land, and to become a great and mighty nation, 
God gave them a series of laws and revelations for their 
kiioral and religious guidance; and as a repository for 
these invaluable documents, as well as a place for the 
solemnization of divine worship, Moses was commanded 
to ereot a tent or tabernacle in the wildernessy which he 
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placed due East and West, in eommemoration of that 
great and mighty wind which first blew East and then 
West, by which their happy deliverance was effected, 
and Pharoah and his host destroyed in his attempt to 
follow them through the passages of the Red Sea. As 
this tabernacle was intended as a temporary substitute 
for a more permanent building, constructed on the same 
model, and placed in the same situation with respect to 
the cardinal points of the compass, when his people 
should have obtained peaceable possession of the land of 
Canaan ; it may be justly inferred that the practice was 
sanctioned by the Divinit^.^ 

Heathen temples were, m like manner, placed due East 
and West ; and the statues being deposited at the West 
end> the people, during their devotions, stood with their 
&ces towards that quarter." Judah, the most distin- 
guished of the tribes, had the eastern part of the camp 
assigned to him, as the station of honour. The Goepd 
was first published in the East, and afterwards spread 
0ver the western parts of the globe. Christian Churches 
and Masonic Lodges are built due East and West, and the v 
eastern part in each is considered the most sacred. In* 
terments of the dead are still conducted on a siooilar 
principle. 

Throughout the works of nature the same system is 
visible ; and, therefore, its origin must be ascribed to the 
Creator of all things. The sun, that great source of light 
and heat, created ror the benefit and convenience of man, 
rises in the East to open the day—gains his meridian in 
the South, to point out the necessity of a brief cessation 
from our daily employments, that we may be invigorated 
by rest and refreshment— 4ind retires to the West to close 
the labours of the day. ' From these remarkable appeal^ 
ances in the heavens, the ancient inhabitants of the woild 
considered the East to be the face of the earth, and the 
West its back. 

An objection has been taken to the above arrangementi 
by considering that the changes occasioned by the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes have somewhat alteredf the posi- 
tion of ancient buildings ; and that, if the eastern and 
western points are to be determined by the rising and 

* IMl ndv. 3. < Potph. de ant Nympharan. 
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■etting of the tun, a system of uniformity would appear 
necessary throughout the whole coarse of time ; as tnese 
edifices, therefore, are at variance with the points thus 
ascertained, the position is not correctly exemplified, and 
the theory* of course, falls to the ground. It will be seen 
at once that this objection, though often urged, is so re- 
plete with fallacy and subterfuge, as scarcely to need a 
formal refutation. The terms East and West have been 
honoured with peculiar notice ever since the world began ; 
and it is from the uniform practice of our ancient brethren 
that we retain a regard ior these points in all our cere- 
monies. 

In the early times of Christianity, this practice was 
observed with reverence. There was, however, this ma- 
terial variation from the ancient system, that while both 
Jews and Heathens worshipped with their faces towards 
the West, in which quarter the^ adyta were placed, the 
Christians reversed the custom. Our Saviour is denomi- 
nated by St. Luke *' O&ibns ;" and therefore the Christian 
converts worshipped, and covenanted with Christ, with 
their faces to the East, and they were taught to abjure 
Satan towards the West.' Origen,^® who flourished about 
ihe middle of the third centun^, announces the fact, though 
he assigns no reason for it. His words are : ** In Ecclesi- 
asticis observationibus sunt nonnulla hujusmodi qun om- 
nibus quidem facere necesse est, nee tamen ratio, eorum 
omnibus patet ; nam quod genuse flectimus, orantes ; et 
quod ex omnibus coeli plagis, ad iolcm orientis partem cenr 
fftniy orationem fundimus, non facile cuiquam puto ratione 
compertum." Epiphanius says that it was the error of 
Elaxus to forbid his followers to pray towards the East ;^^ 
and Prochorus adds^ that St. John the Evangelist used 
always to pray with his face in that direction.^ 

The reasons which have been assigned for thui custom 
are derived, as I have already observed, firom the creation ; 
the garden of Eden being placed in the East, and man 
expelled towards the West ; wherefore Christians pray, 
says Basil,^' looking towards the East, in earnest expecta- 
tkm of a better country ,^^ i. e. Paradise. Clement of 

* Ambrose. Dion. Areop. ^ Orig. in lib. Num. Horn. 6. 

u Epiph. adv. Oss. » Proch. in vit S. John, c 6. 

»Bta&de.B.8snalOw€.ji7. i#Bnk.s^l2. 
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Alexandria refers it to another cause. The East, he saySf 
is, as it were, the birth of the day, and from thence the 
light springeth ; therefore we pray towards the East.^ 
^ain, the custom has been referred to the crucifixion; 
for, as the Redeemer was sacrificed with his face towards 
the West, Christians, during their devotions, ought to 
look towards Him from whom they expect salvation. 
And it has also been considered to have respect to the 
general judgment, because the angels revealed to the dis* 
ciples who were witnesses of Christ's ascension towards 
the Eastf that *' the sanoe Jesus which is taken up from 
you into heaven, shall so come, in like manner^ as you 
have seen him go into heaven.'* And indeed the very 
sanoe thing had been already communicated to them by 
Christ himself, in these remarkable words, ''As the 
Ughtning cometh out of the Easty and shineth even unto 
the West, $o shaU also the coming of the Son of Man be." 

6. Remarks on the Pillars which support the Lodge. 

Our Lodges are supported by three pillars called wis^ 
dom, Strength, and Beauty ; which have been adopted 
as the basis of the system ; because without wisdom to 
contrive, strength to support, and beauty to adorn, no 
architecture can be considered perfect. Wisdom con-' 
trived the temple at Jerusalem } Strength supported the 
deaign with materials and men } and Beauty adorned it 
with a profusion of curious workmanship in timber^ 
jewelry, and the precious metals. 

Amongst the primitive professors of this holy soiencey 
the creation of the world out ol' Chaos formed a sublime 
subject of disquisition, in which were displayed those 
three prominent attributes of the Deity — ^Wisdom, 
Strength, and Beauty. Wisdom was exemplified iu the 
formation of our planet, and its attendant orbs. Strength, 
in the nice adjustment of the balance by which they are 
mutually supported in their rapid and complicated evolu-* 
tions : 

For ever singing as they shioe. 
The hand that made us is divine. 

And Beauty, in the entire arrangement, as well as in the 
natural decorations with which the parts are so profusely 
adorned. Gradually were the effects displayed. Order 
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Buoceeded Chaos. Darkness vanished before the blessed 
radiance of light. The sea became dry land. Water^ 
earth, and air, teemed with their myriads of inhabitants. 
And last of ail, man, the crown and glory of the creation, 
appeared in the image of God — erect in stature; 'Mnfi* 
nite in faculties ;*' having '' dominion over the fish of the 
sea, and over every living thing that moveth upon the 
earth." 

Thus Wisdom, Strength, and Beauty were triumphant ; 
and *' God saw ^very thing that he had made, and behold 
it was very good." The concave vault of heaven, like a 
superb coronet, spangled with brilliant gems, equallv 
with the gaudy scenery which is spread in such rich 
profusion over the face of nature, proclaim, as with the 
voice of angels, the existence of these grand masonic pil- 
lars at that period to contrive, to support, and to adorti the 
august bodies which occupy the regions of universal 
space. 

In a masonic Lodge these pillars are represented 
by three principal officers, whose duty in governing the 
brethren is expressed in the symbols which are suspend- 
ed at their breasts. But when the Lodge is harmoniously 
constructed, these duties are not onerous ; and if exer- 
cised in the spirit of genuine Masonry, they constitute the 
links which connect the members in an unbroken chaia 
of brotherly love. 

And here I may, with great propriety, offer a few sug- 
gestions to these officers on the efficacious discharge 
of their several duties, that pleasure and profit may 
mutually result. First, let them set a good example oi 
regularity and decorum in their own conduct, both in the 
Lodge and in the world. Order is heaven's first law. It 
constitutes the beauty and stability of the masonic system. 
Let them open the Lodge punctually at the prescribed 
hour — work the lectures diliffently and scientifically^ 
during the time of labour ; and if the Junior Warden's 
call be heard, let not refreshment be extended beyond 
the moderate bounds which decency prescribes. When 
the sun sets, let the Senior Warden be ready to perform 
his duty at the command of the Worshipful Master, and 
see that none go away dissatisfiedi^or unimproved in vir- 
tue and science. 

» _ 

The W. M. should always bear in his memory^ that to 
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him the brethren look for instruction-^-on him depend the 
welfare and success — the credit and popularity of the 
community. His situation, as the cbieT pillar of the 
Lodge, is most important; and if he fail in the satisfac-* 
tory discharge of its duties, he inflicts a fatal blow, not 
only on the Lodge, which will be the first victim of an 
ill-placed confidence, but on the order of Freemasonry 
itself, which will suffer in public estimation, should its 
principal oflScer prove incompetent to the hi^h office he 
has undertaken ; should fail through inattention, neglect, 
or incapacity, to improve the brethren in wisdom and 
knowledge ; or to vindicate and defend the purity of the 
order against the attacks and surmises of those who ridi- 
cule or condemn it, simply because they do not under^ 
stand its object, and are incapable of comprehending its 
beauty and utility. 

There is one point in the raansffement of a Lodge, 
which requires not only great tact, but true firmness of 
mind in the Worshipful Master and his officers. I mean 
in those unhappy cases where disputes and divisions pre- 
vail amongst the brethren. On such occasions, a regard 
for the purity of Freemasonry, and its reputation in the 
Lodge over which he presides, makes it necessary that the 
Worshipful Master should act promptly and decisively ; 
nor must he, under any circumstances, shrink from the 
performance of a positive duty, for the surest method of 
obtaining at once the approbation of the brethren and of 
his own conscience, is to discharge his duty punctually, 
faithfully, and impartially. 

Freemasonry is a system of peace, order, and harmony. 
The elements of dispute and division are not found m 
any of its institutes* The brethren meet on the level 
and part on the square. The utmost extent of fraternal 
affection which can subsist between man and man, is 
supposed to be displayed between the brethren of a 
masonic Lodge. It is enjoined equally in the ancient 
Chaives, the Constitutions, and the Lectures ; and the 
world at large, amidst all their cavils' and objections on 
other points, are inclined to give us credit for our bro« 
therly love. 

From these considerations, the Master will use his 
influence and authority to convince his masonic compan-^ 
ions of the neoessity-«^o far as regards, the. interests of 



the Craft in general — bo fiir aa regards the welfare of 
the Lodge — &o far as regards their own peace, or the 
happiness of their brethren--of preserving the unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace. In all cases it is 
is more honourable to unite in the principle of conceding 
points of mioor importance, than to foment disputes that 
may involve consequences which it is impossible to 
foresee, and frequently impracticable to remedy. On all 
occasions he ought to possess sufficient knowledge of 
human nature to prevail on the brethren to be unanimous 
in their conclusions, however their opinions may vary in 
detail ; for it is the safest, wisest, and best policy to sub* 
mit cheerfully and implicitly to the decision of a majority, 
in the assured belief that such a decision has the greatest 
chance to be correct. 

A portion of responsibility, although in an inferior de* 
gree, is incurred by the representatives of Strength and 
Beauty. If they conscientiously perform their allotted 
tasks, the Master will not only be assisted and encou«* 
raged, but, in a manner compelled to execute his office, 
at least creditably, if not beneficially. He will escape 
censure, if he do not merit praise. Prompted by the 
equal measures of the one, ana the mt^rity of the other, 
he may be induced to govern his Lodge on the principles 
of morality and justice; even should higher incentives be 
absent from his bosom — even though a love of the science 
should have waxed cold, and he should have coveted this 
high office merely to enjoy its honours and its power. 

It is devoutly to be wished that improper motives 
might never induce a Mason to aspire to an official situa* 
tion in the Lodge. From such an unnatural ambition 
evil is sure to proceed. If unqualified, office is rather a 
disgrace than an honour, because it is impossible, under 
such circumstances, to conceal ignorance, or to throw a 
veil over imperfection. And an exhibition of incapacity, 
in those who are expected to instruct the ignorant and 
lead the anxious enquirer to a knowledge oi the truth, 
excites np feeling but pity and contempt. While, on the 
other hand, when the Master's chair is filled with ability 
and talent, respect and approbation are ensured; the 
words of sound doctrine fall, like the dew of heaven, from 
the lips of such an instructor, and are eagerly imbibed by 
the gratified hearers ; improvement in masonic knowledge 
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rapidly augments, the pupils emulate the Mastei^a accom* 
plishments, and the triumph of virtue and science becomes 
visible to the world, although mankind are ignorant how 
the noble attainment has been acquired. So truly is it 
said, that '' the Light shineth in darkness, but the dark-* 
ness comprehendeth it not." ' 

6. The cloudy canopy illustrated. 

In all communications which the Creator has been 
graciously pleased to make with the creature, he has 
been enveloped in a cloud.^* Hence our Lodge is figura- 
tively said to be covered with the clouds of heaven» 
because a cloud is the acknowledged emblem of that 
glorious Being, whose all-seeing eye inspects our actionst 
and whose aid we implore in all our undertakings. In 
the early history of the Jewish nation, we find God ap^ 
pearing in a cloud, because, ts he himself declared by his 
prophet Moses, the people saw no manner of similitude 
on the day that the Lord spake unto them in Horeb out 
of the midst of ^he fire i" for he would not shew himself 
to them under any specific figure, lest they should make 
an idol of the same form, ana worship it.^* But the ap« 
pearance of the Lord in a cloud had been adopted from 
the earliest times,-^in the garden of £den,^-^at the 
sacrifice of Abraham,*^— ^t the Burning Bush,^^ — at the 
deliverance of the Children of Israel from their Egyptian 
bondage it was most remarkable ; for at that period the 
cloud directed them through the Red Sea» and attended 
them during their joumevings in the wilderness, and was 
intended as a visible manifestation of the Divine presence, 
and a token that Jehovah^ was at hand to remier them 

" OoBsnlt Lev. xvi. 2.; Lam. iii. 44.; and Ps. dv* 1, 2, 3» 

" Dent iv. 15. 

>' Gat ex. Deer. Cone. Trid. p. 394. See also Syn. S'ic 2. ftct 3. p. 
184. a Theod. Patr. Hieroaol. 

^ Qen. iii. 24 compared with Ezek. i. 4. ^ Gen. xv. 17. 

^ Ex. iii. 2. ** There is a oonvent and chwch on Mount 8inai» ao'' 
cording to Pococke ; and a chapel on Horeb, called the Chapel of tiie 
Bnah, which they say mw where a white marble slab is now plaoed 
under the altar ; into wnich no one enters without first taking off hu 
ihoesy (Desc of the Bast voL 1. p. 150.) 

* In this instance the Deity is said to be in the doud, under the name 
of Jehovah ; and was none other than the Bodeemer of mankind, who is 
the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. The pillar of a clond whidh 
preceded Uie Israelites on the above occasion, is said by ancient writers 
lovqirasBatClbristiamsiijrespeeto. He]8tii0 8acM]>Ute thalsiqp* 
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asBktaaee in all cases of difficaltj and danger. Again, 
the Deity was shrouded in a cloud over the tabernacle ; 
and at that sublime period when the law was delivered 
to Moses;-— at the dedication also of Solomon's Temple 
-— «nd when God discomfited the idols of Egypt.^ This 
was the Divine Shekinah vouchsafed to the prophet 
Isaiah ; and declared by St. John to be the actual glory 
of Jesus Christ the Saviour of mankiod.^ And we may 
consider further, that his human body was the ark of the 
Ohrisiian covenant, over which the Shekinah appeared 
in the cave at Bethlehem in the form of a supernatural 
star in the £ast ; which hence is placed in the centre of 
our Lodges; i^ain, at his baptism by St. John, as a 
celestial dove surrounded by a shining cloud of glory ; 
and again, at his transfiguration and ascension, when a 
cloud at length received him, and he returned to his seat 
in heaven, which is also in a cloud ; there to remain as 
our intercessor till the day of Judgment, when he shall 
again appear in a cloud to pass the final sentence on man-* 
kind. 

The cloudy canopy, then, is a symbol of heaven. There 
our thoughts and afi'ections centre, while we are engaged 
in the moral and scientific investigations which constitute 
the business of the Lodge. The central Star illuminates 
this picture of the firmament ; and opens to .the contem- 
plative eye, the regions of everlasting space, accessible 
by a Ladder placed on the Holy Volume, containing 
stoves or rounas innumerable to fill up the intervals of 
those Three Great Steps by which the Mason hopes to 
ascend to the blessed regions of eternal day. And when 
he is enabled to achieve the third and last step, which 
constitutes the summit of the ladder, be figuratively 
enters into *^ a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens , ' veiled from mortal eye by the starry firma- 
ment, and symbolized on the Tracing Board by Seven 
Stars surrounding the silver queen of night. 

ports his church ; he guides ns to eternal life, as to the promised land ; 
for he is Uie way, the tnith, and the life ; he opens to ns the way of the 
Bed Sea, i e. by baptism dyed red in his blood. Thus Bapertos says, 
*' Apeiit nobis viam maris rabei, id est, gratiam baptismi sanguine sno 
rubentis." He is both a pillar of fire and of a cloud ; or in other words 
both God and man ; and Isaiah plainly says, that Christ is the covering 
dond bt which we are sheltered from the heat and storms of temptation. 
"Inuxiz»l. MJohoziL41. 
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A right application of the several claasea contained in 
this Lecture, cannot fail to convince the unprejudiced 
enquirer, not only of the harmonious proportions of a 
Masons' Lodge, but also of the order and beauty arising 
from the general principles of the iustitution. Here we 
see Wisdom stanaing in the East to observe the rising 
of the sun, that he may commence the labour of instruct- 
ing and improving the brethren in morals and science ; 
Strength in the opposite quarter to support, by virtue of 
his influence, the lessons which Wisdom imparts ; and 
when the setting sun proclaims the approach of night, 
to close the Lodge by command, after seeing that every 
brother has his due ; and Beauty in the South, to mark 
the sun at his meridian, that the workmen may enjoy a 
just proportion of rest from their labours. To perfect the 
arrangement, the efficiency of these three Pillars is aug- 
mented by subordinate officers, ready to disseminate their 
commands amongst the brethren, and to see that they 
are punctually obeyed ; while an attentive band stand 
round in respectful silence, clothed in the badge of inno- 
cence, to the honour and antiquity of which the aristo- 
cratic orders of the Golden Fleece and Roman Eagle 
affi>rd no parallel. Inspired by the great moral truths 
which form the subject of the Master's lecture— 

We cheerfully labour in hill or Id dale ; 

At Moriah'8 fam'd moont, or Jehoshaphat's vale, 

And whene'er 'tis High Twelve with due order rogale. 

No Doiae, no disorder, no riot we know, 
Bot strictest decorum and harmony show ; 
Whilst the Chraoes on each do their favoors bestow. 

While the sea ebbs and flows, or the stars shed thdr ligh^ 
^TiU all natore dissolve like the visions of night ; 
80 long will true brothers in friendship uiite. 

FooiB. 



LECTURE XI. 

ON THE OBBEMONIES OF OPENING, CLOSINO9 L43OUR9 

▲NI> REFRESHMENT. 

Sweet fellowship from envy free, 

Friendly converm of brotherhood ; 
The Lodge'b lasting oement be, 

Which hfts for ag^ finnly stood. 

A Lodge thus built, for ages past 

Has lasted, and shall ever last 

The rites and ceremonies of FreemMonry form the 
distinctive peculiarity by which it is separated from 
every other institution* In their nature they are simple 
-^n their end instructive. They eicite a very high 
degree of curiosity and surprise in a newly initiated 
brother, and creato an earnest desire to investigate their 
meaninff, and to become acquainted with their object 
and desiffn. It requires, however, both serious applica- 
tion, and untiring diligence, to ascertain the precise 
nature of every ceremony which our ancient brethren 
saw reason to adopt in the formatioa of ai^ exclusive 
system, vrliich was to pass through the world, uncon* 
nected with the religion or politics of all times, and of 
every people amongst whom it should flourish and ip- 
crease. But the asnduous Mason, with the assistance of 
an intelligent Master in the chair, will not fail to apply 
every ordmance of the Craft to his ovna personal advan- 

In this Lecture we approach a subject of overwhelm- 
ing interest to the Free and Accepted Mason. While 
expatiating on the routine business of Masonry, as trans- 
acted within the tyled recesses of the Lodge, I hope to 
make myself intelligible to the brethren, without drawing 
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afide the veil which conceals hidden things from the gaze 
of uninitiated persons. 

OPENING. 

The first business which occupies the brethren at their 
stated meetings is, what is technically called Opening 
the Lodge. It is a solemn and imposing rite, and strongly 
fixes the attention of every serious Mason. At^the well 
known signal, every officer repairs to his station, and the 
brethren prepare to execute, with alacrity, the orders of 
the Master, in silence and submission. The ceremony is 
then commenced with that venerable simplicity which 
always characterises the business of Masonry ; and forms 
an interesting introduction to the fascinating exercise of 
its duties. This beautiful spectacle has been the subject 
of just and merited panegyric. In the excellent forma 
prescribed by our ancestors, the brethren are reminded 
of their dependance on the Almighty Architect of the 
Univense for every blessing they enjoy. A regular series 
of ancient landmarks are rehearsed, without a knowledge 
of which, no person can esteem himself a Mason, or be 
admitted into a strange Lodge. 

These general heads are of the utmost importance, and 
cannot be dispensed with, but at the hazard of subverting 
the foundation, and destroying the beneficent principles 
of Masonry. Every officer is made acquainted with his 
duty, and seriously impressed with the importance air 
taohed to his situation. It is imposnble for a Mason to 
be inattentive to these sublime transactions ; and while 
his heart glows with the sacred fire of benevolence to his 
species, ai^d overflows with gratitude to the great Author 
of his being, his devotion is excited by a short and fervent 
prayer, breathed in the true spirit of masonic philaor 
thropy. The eye is directed to that- lucid object which 
forms the central point of every Mason's hope; and the 
mind derives life and vigour from those luminous beams 
which irradiate the operations, and form the celestial 
covering of every masonic Lodge. 

LABOUR. 

The true intention of the Speculative Mason's labour, 
is the exercise of the faculties, and the improvement <^ 
the mind. By attaining perfection in this noble art, we 



hope to constnict an edifice which shall be durable as 
the heavens — ^lasting as eternity ; whence we may arrive, 
when our masonic course is terminated by death, at '* a 
building not made with hands, eternal in the heavens/' 
The Master, assisted by the Senior Warden, lays the 
chief comer stone of a beautiful fiibric, to which every 
brother, according to his ability, cheeriully contributes 
his active cooperation. As the work advances, a regu- 
lar series of illustrations are furnished by the Master, or 
by brethren duly qualified to instruct; which contain 
the strongest incentives to virtue and morality ; while 
the mind inperceptibly imbibes a rational system of 
ethics, calculated to expand the faculties, and progre»- 
sively to advance the diligent enquirer to a reliance on a 
superior power for consolation, when the world refuses 
the balm of comfort to assuage the sorrows incident to 
mortality. 

All the illustrations of Masonry, whether symbolical 
or preceptive, whether legendary or scientific, tend to 
improve the mind and^ consecrate the afieotions to virtue 
ana morality. If we consider the system as a whole, or 
its constituent parts in detail, all and each proclaim and 
inculcate the sacred duties which we owe to God, our 
neighbour, and ourselves ; and it is the habitual prac- 
tice of those duties which constitutes the character of a 
Ji;ood and worthy Mason. In this bond. Masons are 
inked together by the strongest ties and obligations ; and 
the chain of social relations cannot be broken by time, 
distance, or calamity. 

On these considerations, the points of Masonry have 
a most important reference. The practice qf Brotherly 
Love, Relief, and Truth, forms the bans of our temporal 
felicity. We are instructed by the Chief Point to be 
contented with the station assigned to us by a benevo* 
lent providence, to cultivate peace and tranquillity, and 
to be ever ready to communicate the same measure of 
happiness to otners, which animates our own bosoms. 
There are many ways of exciting sensations of happiness 
in the heart of our brother. And principally by co uftesy 
and kindness. When the desire of inspiring feelings of 

Sure delight is perfectly sincere — ^when love is without 
issimulation— success is certain. On the state and con- 
struction of our own miad, depend, in a great measure, 
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the fneofUiip and good-will of tiio«e amongst wbom we 
live. If we oe distent and reserved, cold or ceremonious, 
the example will have its effeet on our friends; and a 
free and social intercourse will be obstructed by suspicion 
and distrust. 

Harshness of manner and of language, can never suc- 
ceed in securing respect or eliciting gratitude, even for 
actual benefits. Men are apt to indulge a morbid dispo- 
sition to imagine themselves slighted or despised ; for, in 
the very lowest stations of life, individuals may be found 
who are so exceedinirly sensitive, that an ungracious 
word-nay, even the tone of voice in which kind expree- 
sions are uttered, or the look bv which they are accom- 
panied, will be more than sufficient to counterbalance 
the presumed obligation arising out of a benefit conferred. 
While, on the contrary, an open and generous carriage, 
gracious looks, and kind and gentle language, accompany- 
ing acts of courtesy and beneficence, cannot fail to inspire 
a reciprocal confidence, which will be equally beneficial 
to the giver and to the receiver, and while we thus 
convey happiness to others, its peace is abundantly 
returned into our own bosoms. 

The Principal Point of Masonry is three-fold, and com- 
prises the exalted virtues of Brotherly Love, Belief, and 
Truth. Brotherly Love is the bond by which Masons 
are united, without reference to those artificial distinc- 
tions which exist amongst mankind, and separate them 
into an infinite diversity of grades and classes, each 
urging its peculiar claim to notice. This virtue is so 
natural to the human heart, that it has alwi^s been 
mfessedj even amidst the pollutions of the opurious 
Freemasonry, and the debasement of ignorance and bar- 
barism. If we search the annals of powerful states and 
empires, or penetrate the wilds and deserts of savage 
nations, where religion is unknown, we shall find the 
philosopher and the barbarian alike boasting of the 
practice of brotherly love. But in their estimation, what 
was it ? I am afraid it was only another name for some 
undefined feeling nearly allied to hatred. Brotherly 
Love, based on the principles of a false faith, would be 
incapable of comprehending the nature of the bright 
system from which it was copied. The adherents of a 
Spurious Freemasonry rejected the doctrine of Brotiierly 
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Love, as a sentimeDt which included all created beings 
within its limits ; and confining it simply to their own 
immediate connections, esteemed the rest of the world 
as natural and hereditary foes. It was deemed a lawful 
point of honour to sweep away, with **the besom of 
destruction,'' all who were opposed to the interest or 
ambition of individuals, and thus this heavenly virtue 
was sacrificed at the unholy shrine of superstition and 
impiety. 

Such was Brotherly Love under the domination of 
j^urious Freemasonry. ''Famine and pestilence were 
not more t^rible scourges to mankind than a people who 
were proverbial for this virtue. The proud and boasted 
principle of firiendship, so liberally praised and compli- 
mented by pagan philosophy and legislation, had carried 
destruction and death over half the world ; disturbed the 
tranquillity of harmless provinces, and defaced and de- 
populated the garden of God. It has been remarked, and 
I think with much justice, than in proportion to the 
enthusiasm to which Brotherly Love or Friendship has 
been carried, has been the virulence of that enmitv 
amongst mankind, by which it has been accompanied. 
Such is man in a state of nature. Within a particular 
circle he has been a friend and a iH'other ; vnthout that 
circle, an enemy, a destroyer, a fury, and a fiend. And 
then, when most applauded and adored within the con* 
tracted sphere of bis friendship, most detested and 
execrated without it ; — ^then when his statues have been 
rising fastest round him ; and the cast brass receiving the 
history of his honours with busiest industry — ^then has 
been the moment when the curses of mankind have been 
poured, in the most copious shower, upon his head.*'^ 

This prostitution of a most amiable quality of the mind, 
for which reason afforded no remedy, was corrected by 
revelation. The Redeemer, knowing that such a prin- 
ciple had produced a mass of evil amongst mankind, 
detennined to exhibit Brotherly Love in an amiable point 
of view, that the nations of the earth might form an 
universal brotherhood. His admonitions were, tberefere, 
principally directed to this point : '' If ye love them,'' 
said he, ** which love you, what reward have ye ? Do not 

>Fnr<Mt. 
13 
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€fv%n the publicaiDs the tame 7 But I say unto you, blest 
them that ouree you, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them which despitefuUy use you aiid persecute 
you." With the same intention he answered the question, 
who is my neighbour? by relating the parable of the 

{ood Samaritan ; which so impressed the enquirer, that 
e saw, without a comment, that the general relationship 
of man is not dissolved by distance, climate, fonn,. or 
language ; but all the world are brothers ; and that the 
hand of mercy ought to be extended to the destitute 
stranger, as well as to an intimate friend or relation. 
Nay,, the stranger, the fatherless, and the widow, how* 
ever diversified by nation, birth, or colour, are superior 
objects of man's benevolence* And this is precisely the 
view of Brotherly Love which is taken bv our excellent 
institution* It inculcates love to all mankind, but more 
particularly to a brother Mason, as a certain indication 
of upriffhtness, which is symbolised amongst us by the 
moveable Jewel which has been assigned to the Junior 
Warden* 

Brotherly Love must be pure both in profession and 

{practice; un warped by prejudice; unabated amidst ca* 
umny, slander, and detraction $ fiUinff the heart with 
pious fervour and holy resolutions ; exalting it from earth 
to heaven ; from a perishable mortality to a celestial inters 
course with the^Source and Essence of love ; ennobling 
the nature of mUn by the practice of his earthly Free- 
masonry, till4t conducts him to the eternal Grand Lod^ 
where the celestial system of Light shall confer upon bun 
perfect wisdom and perfect happiness. 

Such is the nature of Brotherly Love, as inculcated in 
a masonic Lodge. Whoever is included in this bond, the 
same we acknowledge as a brother* We look not at his 
politics — ^we enquire not into his religious creed«-his 
riches are dross--*his climate or colour perfectly indiffer- 
ent; — although we know not the country whence he 
comes, and are totally ignorant of the language which he 
speaks— 4f he employ the universal language of Masonry 
----if he display the oign and Token of his profession, his 
faith becomes intelligible, and we fold him to our hearts 
as a brother* Is he in sorrow ? We will bind up his 
wounds. Is his heart lacerated and bleeding ? We will 
poor in the oil and wine of kindness and sympathy* Is 
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m worthy brother in pecaoiary difficulties f We will 
relieve his wants and restore bis comforts. If he have 
talent, we will honour it ; — ^if he have none, he is still 
our brother. Is he a good and virtuous man ? We will 
rejoice at it. Is he immoral ? We will draw a veil over' 
his faults, by adopting that distinguishing virtue of our 
science^ which is symbolized by a Don*metallic key. For 
if he have faults — surely he has some virtues ; and these 
we are bound to esteem, let his errors be what they may. 
This is a lesson which Freemasonry teaches. Charity 
and Brotherly Love is the foundation and cape stone, the 
glory and cement of our ancient and honourable insti- 
tution. 

If these principles be strictly inculcated in our Lodges, 
Freemasonry will become — what it ought ever to b e a 
beatific vision, leading, through its connection with Chris- 
tianity, to a Grand Lodge in the skies, where the lust 
exist in perfect bliss to all eternity ; where they will be 
for ever happy with God the Great Architect of the 
Universe, and dwell to all eternity in the celestial bowers 
of peace and Brotherly Love. 

Relief is the next tenet of our profession. This vir- 
tue has been already partially illustrated;^ but I cannot 
refrain from adding an extract from that beautiful Lec- 
ture which Jesus Christ delivered to his Apostles when 
he sent them out to evangelize the people. ^ Heal the 
sick ; cleanse the lepers ; raise the dead ; cast out devils. 
Freely ye have received, freely give. Provide neither 
gold, nor silver, nor brass in your purses ; nor scrip for 
your journey, neither two coats, neither shoes, nor yet 
staves ; for the workman is worthy of his meat. And 
into whatsoever city or town je shall enter, enquire who 
in it is worthy ; and there abide till ye go thence. And 
when ye come into an house, salute it. And whosoever 
shall give to drink, unto one of these little ones, a cup of 
cold water only in the name of a disciple, verily I say 
unto you, he shall in no wise lose his reward.'* 

Applied to Freemasonry, Relief forms a branch of 
chanty, actually emanating from brotherly love. It was 
this absorbing characteristic, at the revival of Free- 
nuMonry, about the beginning of the eighteenth century, 

>Vid. Leot2. 
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which eleyated the science to a distinguished rank in 
England, and induced the fonnation of Lodges in every 
part of the world. This emanation of the Deity advanced 
the claims of Freemasonry to the favourable consideration 
of mankind, by the noble institutions which practically 
exemplified its theories and doctrines. These institutions 
placed Freemasoniy on the broad and permanent basis of 

Eublic utility, without any reference to the genial and 
eneficial tendency of the rites and ceremonies, morals 
and science, which are practised and enforced in the 
tyled recesses of the Lodge. 

The widow's tear — ^the orphan's cry — 
All wants — oar ready hands supply, 

As fitf as power Is given. 
The naked clothe — the prisoner fre&^ 
These are thy works sweet Charity, 

Eevealed to us from Heaven. 

It was requisite that Freemasonry should assume a high 
position amongst the institutions of the country, at a 
time when, by the re-estabUshment of its Grand Lodge 
on a firm basis, public attention was called to the order, 
and its general utility excited discussion amongst scien- 
tific ana thinking men. About this period the Duke of 
Buocleugh proposed the establishment of a general fund 
of benevolence for the relief of distressed Masons. Local 
funds of the same description had been long before in 
active operation amongst the private lodges ; but a cen- 
tral fund appeared to promise a more extended usefulness ; 
and its formation placed Freen/asonry before the public 
eye in a new and amiable form* It was soon followed 
by the establishment of those noble foundations for the 
children of indigent Brethren, or orphans ; one of which 
sprung from the practical benevolence of the Chevalier 
Ruspini, and was brought to perfection under the patron- 
age of the Duchess of Cumberland ; and the otner was 
Bubsequentlv formed under the name of the Royal Masonic 
Institution for clothing, educating, and apprenticing the 
sons of worthy deceased Freemasons ; both of which are 
itill in active and beneficial operation. 

Other institutions, which exemplify the nature of ma- 
sonic benevolence, have, from time to time, made their 
appearance amongst us, and are matured by the efficient 
support of our opulent and wealthy Brethren ; for it is 
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by the union of active zeal, with talent and riches, that 
great results are generally accomplished. In the present 
age, the benevoleDce of the masonic system has been* 
still more strikingly developed. An asylum for aged and 
decayed Freemasons of good character, and an annuity 
system for their permanent relief, have been recently 
projected. The former is in active operation; and there 
18 no doubt but the latter will be extensively supported 
by the wealthy members of the craft. These cnarities 
are jewels of inestimable value in the masonic crown, 
which emanate from a practical exercise of the best 
feelings of the human heart ; and advantageously display 
the beauty of the system to which they are attached. 

TaOTH is an attribute which involves the peace and 
welfare of civil society. It has been asserted that the 
word Truth is the third person singular of the verb Trow; 
and that it was formerly written troweth, trowth, or troth, 
meaning that one troweth, thinketh, or believeth. How- 
ever this may be. Truth is essential to the Free and 
Accq[>ted Mason, and forms a constituent part of the 
wisdom which is the object of his search, while investi* 
ffating the principles of the Science ; and if he expect to 
aerive any advantage from his masonic studies, he will 
make the sacred dictates of truth the guide and director 
of all his actions. If the foundation be thus firm and 
secure, the superstructure can never be shaken. Pure 
thoughts, holy desires, and upright actions will clear the 
way for placid contentment, and the happiness which 
proceeds from rectitude of intention. To be good men 
and true is one of the first lessons we are taught in Ma- 
sonry. On this theme we expatiate, and by its dictates 
endeavour to regulate our conduct. Hence, while under 
the influence oi this principle, hypocrisv and deceit are 
unknown amongst us; sincerity and plain dealing are 
our distinguishing characteristics ; whilst the heart and 
the tongue unite in promoting each other's welfare, and 
rejoicing in each other's prosperity. 

Thb point within a circlb occupies a conspicuous 
situation on the Tracing Board of an Entered Apprentice. 
And deservedly; for it embodies a series of useful lessons, 
which, if reduced to practice in our commerce vrith the 
world, cannot fail to make us wiser and better. This 
significant emblem takes its origin from ihe garden of 
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Eden, which was circular — the trees of life and knowledge 
Being placed in the centre, symbolical of the divine 
Omnipresenee, the centre being everywhere, and the cir^ 
cumference no where« The perpendicular parallel lines, 
represented by thes^ two trees, signified justice and mercy^ 
which were practically exemplified at the unhappy fall 
of our first parents.^ 

The primitive explanation of this symbol did not differ 
very widely from the elucidation still used in the lectures 
of Masonry* The circle referred to eternity^ and the point 
to time; for the purpose of shewing that time was only a 
point compared with eternity, and equidistant from all 
parts of its infinitely extended circumference; because 
eternity occupied the same indefinite space before the 
creation of our system, as it will do when it is reduoed 
to its primitive nothing. 

The application of the circle and perpendicular parallel 
lines amongst us, refers to the duty of circumscribmg our 
wishes and actions within such prudent limits as to 
escape the severity of God's justice un tempered by mercy. 
To speak in the technical language of the old lectures, 
the point represents an individual Brother; and the 
circle, the boundary line of his duty to God and man ; 
beyond which he is enjoined never to sufier his passions, 
prejudices, or interests to betray him. The circle i» 
supported by two perpendicular parallels lines, represent- 
ing the two St. Johns,^ who wnere perfect parallel in 
Masonry. On the vertex rests the Book of the Holy 
Law, which points out the whole duty of Man, and sup^ 
ports the theological Ladder, the top of which reaches to 
the heavens. In going round this circle, we must necefr* 
sarily touch on these two lines, as well as on the sacred 
'volume; and while a Masop keeps himself thus circum-' 
scribed, it is impossible that he can materially err. 

The ORIGINAL SIGNS of Masonry are quaaruple, and 
taken from the perfect square or cube which is construct- 
ed of four principles, viz., a point, a line, a superficies, 
and a solid ; referring to the four elements.^ In the true 

' See Signi and Symbols, Lect 9. 

* The anion Lectures have rejected this interpretation, and sabstituted 
Moses and Solomon ; bat I mast confess that I prefer the prior arrange- 
ment. 

* TlM Greekt bad a very eztraondiiuury aompoasd hisrogtypiiic to 
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Freemuonry this is denominated Tetragrammaton ; and 
in the Spurious system, Tetnictys ; both referring to the 
ine&ble Name of the Deity. A cube was considered 
the most perfect of all figures ; and therefore the Holy 
of Holies in the Temple, constructed for the peculiar 
dwelling place of the Most High, was of that form ^ and 
the altars of all nations were a cube either single or 
double. The Name, however, is expressed in masonic 
hieroglyphics by four distinct geometrical emblems, as 
well as by susinde quadrilateral figure, viz., an equilateral 
triangle, a circle, a square, and a double cabe. The 
triangle represents eternity, science, and power. The 
circle, Ood's Omnipresence. The square, perfection of 
happiness, and equal justice. Thus the rythagoreans 
said, that the tetrad was the first number evenly even, 
which is a property of Justice ; for, being quadrate, it 
divides into equals, and is itself equal.* Pythagoras gave 
this reason for likening the gods to a square, because he 
believed that q^uadrangular figures represented the divine 
essence; signifying pure and immaculate order ; for, said 
he, ^'rectitude imitateth inflexibility; equality, firm 
power; for, motion proceedeth from inequality, and rest 
upom equalitv. The gods, therefore, who are authors in 
all things of firm consistence, and pure, incontaminata 
order, and inevitable power, are not improperly repr»* 
sented by the figure ot a square,''^ 

The^e principles being established, the propriety of 
our Four original Signs will be apparent. They are 
represented by the tassels which decorate the angles of 
our Entered Apprentice Tracing Board ; and refer equally 
to the four nvers of Paradise, and the four Cardinal 
Virtues. To illustrate this in a manner which may b^ 
intelligible to the Brethren, I would observe, that the 
palate and throat beinff the chief seat of irregular appe- 
tites, we are instructed bjr the first Sign to avoid temp- 
tation by a proper restraint on our passions; that we 

icyfO B o nt the four eleiiieots. Jano was depicted •■ he&ag supeudad 
ftom the donds by a chain fastened reond her waist ; at the upper end 
of which is a large ring held by the hand of tfapiter, while heavy stones 
were bonnd to her feet ; and in this sitaation she hanes over the waters 
of the sea. Jnno herself represented the a»r ; her cnain the firii and 
the weights toaUr anA emrtk, 
• Akx. Aphrod. Metaph. 6. ^ Stod. Hist Phil, vol 3.K p. 76. 
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may be $emp$rai€i in all our indulgeoees, and never exceed 
the boundary line of decency and deeorunoi, under the 
pmaUy of disobedience, or the violation of those engage- 
ments which, as Masons, we have voluntarily assumed. 

The breast being the abode of Fortitude, we are taught 
by the second Sign to suppress the risings of apprehen- 
sion and discontent ; and to endure, with patience, the 
attackB of adversity or distress, pain or disappointment, 
rather than induce, b^ a weak and temporizing compli- 
ance with the persuasions of friends, or the denunciations 
of. enemies, the bitter stings of remorse which must in- 
evitably result from a betrayal of the secrets with which 
we have been intrusted on the faith of a solemn obliga- 
tion. 

The third Sign contains a lesson equally striking and 
useful. Prudence is the wisdom of the heart, and prompts 
6O0I and deliberate actions* Amidst all the vanous and 
ehequered scenes which are -incident to human nature, 
consideration and reflection will enable us to avoid the 
snares with which we are continually beset. Tempta- 
tion may be powerful and overwhelming — ^trouble may 
assail us on every ^ide**— despondency may add the weight 
of its terrors to crown the attack upon our integrity with 
success ; yet with the aid of this powerful Sign, we may, 
by the exercise of Prudence, overcome them all, and rise 
triumphant from^ the ordeal, like silver seven times tried 
in the :fire. 

The fourth Sign recommends integrity (^ pitncu>le, by 
refenrinff to our first appearance on the sacred noor of 
the Louge — well and worthily recommended — ^r^^ularly 
proposea and approved — freeborn, of mature age, sound 
judgment, and strict morality ; or, in other words, the 
symbol of a just and upright man. It denotes, there- 
fore, the duty of universal Justice and good-will amongst 
mankind; and points to that golden rule of our own 
SGripture^—- do unto others as you would have them do 
to you. 

It ampears, tborefore, that the virtues which proceed 

fisom these characteristic Si^s, are Temperance, Forti* 

. ttide, Prudence, and Justice. From the Master's chair, 

-' these sublime and useful qualities are recommended and 

eulogised in beautiful and impressive IfMigu^fe, that the 

judgmisDt may be enlij^lened and tiie &art improved. 
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Thus restraiaed by the salotary efficacy of Tediper- 
ADce, strengthened in our minds by the influence of For« 
titude, instructed by Prudence, and guided by Justice 
into the path of piety and peace, we may pass through 
this world with the nrmness of a rock on the searshorCf 
unshaken in mind, from the security of our foundation* 
though storms and tempests eternally operate to under* 
mine our yirtue< 

Such dissertations^ constitute the delightful Labours 
of the brethren when assembled in a closely tyledLodge« 
An ardent desire exists in eyery breast to Improye the 
intellectual faculties, and lAaKe a proficiency in that sub* 
lime knowledge which is allied to virtue ; and links d&* 
yotional feelings to a correct estimate of our own hearts. 
The Spurious Freemasonry possessed some rudiments of 
this vurtue ; and the inscription, know thyself, ap-* 
peared on the portal of Apollo's temple ; snd was ascribed 
to his oracle at Delphi. It was, indeed, a precept which 
attained great eelebrity amongst the philosophers of an« 
tiquity. But, being applied to an unimportant purpose, 
it became useless in producing eyen the happiness of this 
world, much less ol that which is to come. Masonry 
teaches us to know ourselves, by communicating the 
nature of our moral siUiation, and unitinff this knowledge 
with our respective duties to QK>d and our neighbour* 
Of these requisites to human or divine happiness, the 
Spurious Freopiasons were lamentably ignorant. 

To accomplish the important *task of self-knowledge 
with perfect success, our sublime science instructs us to 
abstract ourselves from the world, and to consider our 
situation as free and responsible agents, by adverting to 
tiie piirity of the science of Light, as practised by our 
first parents in the garden of Eden before their unhappy 
ML Comparing this state of perfection with our prone- 
ness to indulge in such pursuits as nature rather than 
grace would suggest, we lament the melancholy defeo^ 
tion from primitive innocence which sin has introduced, 
and endeavour to recover it by a conformity with tiie 
eternal laws of righteousness laid down in the Book which 
covers the pedestal of our Lodges ; by examining the 
grounds and reasons of our faith, and making them the 
guide and bisectors of our actions*' It is by virtue of such 
a prooesa that the Labour of Freemasonry is converted 
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to a good account ; and the genial affections thus excited 
in the heart, produce the fruits of virtue, humility, and 
obedience. 

The Labour of Masonry ripens the faculties and quickens 
them into action. Many a Brother, who has sustained a 
subordinate part on the great theatre of the world, has 
had his dormant powers called into operation in a masonic 
Lodge ; and abilities have been elicited where they were 
not previously supposed to exist. Instances of this kind 
are irequent amongst us, and our social meeting have 
thus been elevated into an arena for the exercise and 
improvement of talent, whi<$fa would otherwise have 
remained for ever inactive. The magic touch of Free- 
masonry has given the first impulse to af just and honour- 
able exertion, whose fruits, applied in accordance with 
the precepts of the Crafty have excited distinction, honour, 
and reward. We have reason, therefore, to be proud of an 
institution which is capable of producing these bloominff 
fruits. And it is owing to the unexampled discipline ol 
the Order, that suck inherent excellence is permitted to 
display its powers. Here native modesty is encouraged, 
genius fostered, and intellect improved. The discussions 
of masonic labour afford ample scope for every diversi* 
ty of talent ; and that man's mind*inust be constructed in 
an extraordinary mould, whic|;^ cai) find nothing in the 
lectures of Freemasonry to excite attention, or to inter^ 
est and improve the moral faculties of hi% nature. The 
philosophy of Freemaidonry has, for its basis, the strong 
pillar of Truth ; and its superstructure is the glory ot 
Ood. In our moral or scientifict technical or ceremonial 
pursuits, there is lilways something which cannot fail to 
attract the notice, and <£aptivate the afiections of every 
initiated candidate, if his heart be susceptible of bendf- 
cent impressions. I have myself initiated many persons 
who were very unpromising, and yet Freemasonry has 
touched and enlightened them, and genial fruits, both as 
Maaons and men, have been the happy consequence. 
Kor am 1 saying too much when I affirm, that these 
resalts, in a greater or less degree, will always accompany 
initiatioQy inhere a Lodge is conducted with talent and 
discrefien, and the Landmarks of the Order cavefully 
preserved and inflexibly maintained. 
^ Much, however^ depends on the chief officer in the 
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East. It 18 his province to Durttire and teach the bud-* 
ding genius to expand. The labour of Masonry is in his 
hands, and it is his duty to lead the brethren, by degrees 
and prudently, into all the depths of masonic research. 
For this purpose he must judiciously appropriate the 
several portions of his work to the capacities of the 
brethren. The Apprentice cannot be expected to per- 
form the business of the Fellow .Craft or the Master 
Mason ; and, even in each class, much discrimination is 
necessary, when mental improvement is the object, and 
spiritual illumination the grand design. The Tracing 
Board lies before him, teeming with such moral plans 
and excellent sketches, that, were we conversant therein, 
and adherent thereto, it would bring us to a building not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens. From this 
abundant store, the worthy Master selects his materials 
with judgment, and applies them in the true spirit 
of universal Masonry, to the edification of his hearers. 
He expatiates with eloquence and truth on the objects 
Within his view. He traces the rough ashler through all 
its various forms, till, under the workmanship of the 
expert Fellow Crafts, it assumes the square die, or 
cube highly wrought and polished, and incapable of 
trial and proof, except by the square of Goers word, 
and the unerring compass of an irreproachable con- 
science. 

Above all, the expert Master carefully avoids the fre- 
quent repetition ot dry technicalities and monotonous 
forms of speech. Desirable as an uniform mode of work- 
ing may be, the language may be varied, though the 
ancient Landmarks ought to be carefully preserved. 
Our ceremonies and discipline, science and morals, our 
symbols, tokens, and machinery, are so various and diffu- 
sive, that no Master of a Lodge can be at a loss for 
a subject of instruction, which would edify the ]i>rethren 
and augment the interest that warms and animates them, 
amidst the miscellaneous topics which our authorised 
lectures afford. 

Twelve monthly lectures would complete the Master's 
year ; and the punctuality of their delivery would ensure 
a full and regular attenaance of members, increase the 
popularity and strength of the Lodge, and, by a natural 
coDseqaance, enaiire the ^oacy of the order» in promo* 
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ting amongst mankind the nK>ral blessings of peace, ha^* 
mony, and brotherly love* 

REFRESHMENT* 

When the Lodge is called from Labour to Refresh* 
ment, the brethren enjoy the blessings of social harmony, 
without that confusion and irregularity which usually 
characterize all other assemblies. Eaph brother strives 
to convey and receive pleasure, and all attempts at sar- 
casm are promptly discountenanced. In these hours it 
is that the true Mason will carefully place those guards 
over the external avenues of his conduct which may 
contribute to maintain the sovereignty of reason. If 
these barriers be removed, and Masoniy be made subser^ 
vient to intemperance or excess, the duties of the Craft 
become neglected, and the noblest faculties of the mind 
enslaved. To this cause the contempt and odium which 
are often reflected on the institution may be truly attri* 
buted. He who is possessed of a laudable ambition to 
practise Freemasonry in its purity, and to enter into an 
exemplification of its true nature and design, will con* 
sider these hours as subordinate to the business of the 
Lodffe, and calculat^.d to no other end than to enliven the 
mina, and to add a cheerful lustre to the grave pursuits 
enjoined by the immemorial usages of the'IDrafb. 

OLOSING. 

In the performance of a ceremony so solemn and mo* 
mentous as the closing of a Masons' Lodge, every mem- 
ber has a lively interest. At the usual report, preceded 
by an enquiry involving the best interests of Masonry, 
the brethren are again reminded what is the chief care of 
a Mason. The avenues to the Lodgre are carefully inspect- 
ed by the meridian officer, whose knowledge and fi&lity 
have entitled him to the confidence of the brethren, and 
after he has publiclv proclaimed the security of the 
Lodge, the business of Closing proceeds. The particular 
duties of the leaders of the respective bands of craftsmen 
are rehearsed. At the command of the Worshipful 
Master, the Senior Warden performs his duty, after seeinff 
that the brethren have received their due proportion of 
naasonic inatrueticm and improvement; and the whole 
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eonclades with an impresmve address to the brethren on 
their respective duties as men and Masons, when pur- 
suing their accustomed avocations in the world; and 
with a fervent petition to the Deity supplicating his 
blessings on the fraternity, wheresoever dispersed under 
the wide canopy of heaven. 

Such is the high ground which Masonry assumes from 
the extreme purity of the system. We are bound, there- 
fore, to reflect that as our station is exalted, so ought our 
conduct to be exemplary ; for the world regards us with 
a scrutinizing eye ; and, which is of more consequence, 
we are under the constant inspection of the All-Seeing 
Eye of God. If we would adorn the system which is 
our pride and boast, nay, if we would not expose it to 
contempt, we must discharge the relative and social 
duties of life with a precision at least equal to the most 
YirtuouB of our fellow-men ; for, as the science we pro- 
fess may be ornamented by our rectitude of demeanour^ 
so v^U it infallibly be disgraced, should we be found 
deficient in any of the obligations which are incumbent 
on us, in our respective characters of husband and father^ 
citizen and subject, neighbour and friend. 

I address myself plainly to the brethren at large on 
the subject of morals, because Freemasonry is defined as 
** a beautiful system of morality, veiled in allegory, and 
illustrated by symbols." It is indeed a system which is^ 
or ought to be, the guardian of every virtue. I am 
anxious, therefore, for the extension of its principles. I 
would have every good man become a Mason, from a 
solemn conviction of its purity, and its decided influence 
over the moral character of its members, evinced by 
their propriety of conduct, their industry, sobriety, and 
public usefulness. I would have their Faith, and Hope, 
and Charity, like the pentalpha, or triple triangle of 
Masonry,' mutually assist each other, and combine to sup- 

* Stokeley, in his Itinerary, (vol. i. p. 148.) has the following curious 
remark on this figure. " One would be apt to suspect that the^ (the 
Druids) had a regard to the sacred symbol and mystical character of misdi* 
cine, whidb, in ancient times, was thought of no inconsiderable virtue ; 
this IS a pentagonal figure formed from a triple triangle, called by the name 
of Hygtia, becwuse it mav be resolved into the Greek letters that com- 
pose the wmd. The Pythagoreans used it amonjp their disciples as a 
mystical symbol denoting AeoAA; and the cabalistic Jews and Arabians 
had the same fancy. It is the pentalpha, or pentagrammon, among the 
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port the rectitude of their profesflions ; and I anticipate 
that the day is not far distant when Lodges shall be 
formed in every important town; and the members 
increase in ample proportioD, as mankind behold the frar 
temity to be wiser and better than those who have not 
had the advantage of masonic teaching, 

r With these hopes and anticipations before me, can I be 
too strenuous in recommending the Free and Accepted 
Mason to let his light shine before men, that they may glo- 
rify the Father which is in heaven ? Shall I omit a single 
opportunity of furthering the interests of Masonry, by 
raising my voice against the indiscretion of those who 
are satisfied with a mere profession of masonic zeal, with- 
out uniting^ with it the practice of masonic virtue ¥ No, 
my brethren in the mystic tie, let it not be said by the 
uninitiated, that you are deficient in those practical char- 
acteristics of the Order, which, when firmly and system* 
atically adhered to, cannot fail to distinguish you from 
the rest of mankind. And do not forget, that while you 
cultivate the perfection of your fraternal duties, you will, 
at the same time, improve in Christian ethics, you will 
fear Qod and love your neighbour, you will grow in grace 
and in the knowledge of that pure system of religion 
which is cemented by the blood of an atoning Saviour, 
and, if you persevere to the end, you will receive the 
teward of your faith, even the salvation of your souls. 

EgyptisoB ; the mark of proBperilj. Antiodras Soter, going to fickt 
against the Galatians, was advised in a dream to bear this sign upon his 
banner, whence he obtained a signal victory." 



LECTURE XII. 

THB BXA17T1B8 OF PRBBMA80NRT BXBAfPLIFIED ; AN1> 
ITS PSCVLIAR CBRBMONIBS AND OBSERVANOBS 8HBWN 
TO BE JUDICIOUSLY SELBCTED, RATIONALLY MAIN* 
TAINED, AND HIGHLY ADVANTAGBOUS ' TO THE INSTI- 
TUTION OBNBRALLY, AND TO EVERY BROTHER IN 
PARTICULAR WHO IS WELL VBRSBD IN THEIR MORAL 
AND SYMBOLICAL REPBRENCE. 

I 

lily plants are an orchard of pomegranates with pleasant froits ; earn- 
pbire, with spikenard ; 

Spikenard with saffron ; calamus and cinnamon, with all trees of 
frantdnoense ; myrrh and aloes, with all the chief spices ; 

A fbnntain of gardens, a well of llTing waters, and streams flrom 
Lebanon. 

Sol. Sang. iv. 13, 14, 15. 

The syst^n of Freemasonry as now practised, com- 
bines the Speculative and Operative divisions, as they 
were reunited at the building of King Solomon's Temple. 
By the latter I would not be understood to mean the 
mechanical business of a bricklayer or a mason, but the 
study of the liberal sciences, including geometry and 
architecture. The morality of the First Degree, blended 
with the science and doctrines developed in the Second 
and Third, constitute the peculiarity , as well as the per- 
fection of the system. If Freemasonry were merely an 
institution for the propagation of moral truth, it must 
lonip ago have yielded to a superior teacher — ^the pulpit. 
Had it been confined exclusively to science, a common 
Literary Society would have answered all its purposes. 
It is the dnlce et utile mixed together — ^it is the beauty 
ci the arrangement that convinces the understanding aad 
ftsoinates the heart. 
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The hoars of labour are marked hj pursuits which 
dignify and adorn the mind. The W. M. expatiates with 
clearness and perspicuity on the beauties of geometry, 
astronomy, and other liberal arts and sciences, with their 
reference and application to the designs of Providence in 
the creation of man. The imagination luxuriates on his 
Lecture, and the heart is improyed, while the ideas 
expand under a course of trainmg which blends amuse- 
ment with instruction i and all his illustrations tend to 
inculcate a knowledge of those three great branches of 
masonic morality and true religion — the duties we owe 
to God, our neighbour, and ourselves. 

In the hours of Refreshment, science is not abaodoned. 
Music and poetry take the lead and contribute their aid 
to enliven the graver pursuits of our more serious 
bou». ' 

Our excellent and lameuted Brother Preston, (whom 
I always quote with pleasure, because he was one 
of my first instructors in the science of Freemasonry,) 
with equal brevity and truth, thus delineates the design 
of our lectures. Of the First he says: ^* In this lecture 
Virtue is painted in the most beautiful colours, and the 
duties of morality are strictly enforced. Here we are 
taught such wise and useful lessons as prepare the mind 
for a regular advancement in the principles of knowledge 
and philosophy ; and these are imprinted on the memory 
by lively and sensible images, well calculated to influence 
our conduct in the proper discharge of the duties of 
social life. The Second Degree extends the plan, and 
comprehends a more diffusive system of knowledge. 
Practice and theory are united to qualify the industrious 
Mason to share the pleasures which an advancement in 
the art necessarily affords. Listening with attention to 
the opinions of experienced men on important subjects, 
the mind of the Craftsman is gradually feuniliarized to 
useful instruction ; and he is soon enabled to investi^te 
truths of the utmost concern in the general transactions 
of life*" Of the Third, he says, that '* In twelve seetions, 
of which this lecture consists, every circumstance that 
respects government and system, ancient lore and deep 
research, curious invention and ingenious discovery, is 
collected and accurately traced. To a complete know* 
ledge of this Lecture few attain ; but it is an in&lUble 
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truth, that he who acquires by merit the mark of pre- 
eminence to which this degree entitles him, receives a 
reward which amply compensates for all bis past dili- 
gence and assiduity." 

From these general remarks let us take a brief view 
of some of the beauties of the Order ; for the impossi- 
bility of noticing every point, part, and secret by which 
we are distinguished, will be apparent from the preceding 
observations. 

The ceremonies of Freemasonry are numerous and 
significant; although, if considered abstractedly, they 
are of little value, except as they contribute their aid to 
impre^ upon the mind a rich series of scientific beauties 
and moral truths* And I will undertake to affirm, that 
the system of FreemasoniTy complicated as it is through- 
out the whole routine oi its consecutive Degrees, and 
abounding with appropriate ceremonies, does not contain 
a single rite that is barren of intellectual improvemient ; 
and they all bear a reference to similar usages con- 
tuned in the Holy Book that has been revealed from 
heaven. 

Out of the numerous and fruitful store of rites and 
observances contained in this noble system, I shall select 
a few for illustration ; that every enquirer may be 
informed of the source whence they are derived, and con* 
vinced that they have been conceived in a spirit of 
universal benevolence, and are practised with the design 
of making us wiser and better men. 

1. Brief sketch of the three principal Steps or 
Degrees. 

Like all other sciences. Freemasonry is progressive, 
and can only be acquired by time, patience, and a sedu- 
lous application to elementary principles, as a preparation 
for the higher and more abstruse points of doctrine, 
which convey pre-eminence in the superi<Nr Decrees. 
And that no mistake may arise respecting the qualifica- 
tion of candidates, tests have been instituted, to mark at 
every step their progress in the preliminary Degrees, 
before they be admitted to a more exalted place in the 
Lodge. 

The Three Degrees of Masonry, as they were probably 
anraoged by the Grand Masters at the building of the 
T«mpl0» might bear a general reference to the tkretf 

14 
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Orders of the Jewish Priesthood, an arrangement which 
has also b9en introduced into the Christian ChBrch. 
Indeed, this number was universally adofited in every 
ancient system. Even the Spurious Freemasonry had 
the same number of Steps. The first consisted of proba- 
tion, purification, and expiation. The second was called 
the Lesser Mysteries, into which the .candidate^MUMd by 
solemn ceremonies; and also to the third, after a long 
period of additional trial, which was denominated the 
Greater Mysteries. These consisted of fearful rites, 
introductory to a full revelation of all the inefiable doc- 
trines, which he was bound, under an obligation and 
heavy penalties, never to reveal. 

The Essenes who preserved the true Freemasonry 
from extinction in the dark ages, which preceded tiie 
advent of Christ, admitted only three degrees ; and the 
probationary term extended to one whole year. If^ 
during this period, the candidate gave satis&ctory proofs 
of his temperance, fortitude, prudence, and justice, he 
was accepted, and received the first Step or Degree ; in 
which noviciate he remained another year before he was 
passed to the Second Step ; and it was not until the 
expiration of three years that he was admitted to a full 
participation in the secrets and benefits of the society. 
And even here the utmost precaution was used. The 
candidal was previously bound by the most solemn 
vows to keep inviolably secret the mysteries of his Order, 
and to act upon and abide by the ancient usages and 
established customs of the fraternity. The Brethren dis- 
tinguished each other, in darkness and in light, by signs 
and tokens. The most profound silence was imposed at 
their assemblies; the Lecturer only expoundinff the 
tenets of their creed, which were enfolded in a series of 
allegorical symbols, the rest listening with a grave and 
solemn attention. 

In every civil institution the progress to rank, honour, 
and distinction, is, in like manner, graduated and slow. 
In the church, the bar, the army, and navy, and all other 
social establishments, the candidate for fame must toil 
through a weary probation, and be content with a slow 

Eassage through many preliminarv steps, before he can 
ope to attain the objeet of his ambition. It is the same 
in Freemasonry. It has several degrees, which are not 



comflaunicated indiscriminately, bat are conferred on 
candidates according to merit and ability. 

The very first step taken by a candidate on entering a 
Masons* Lodge, teaches him the pernicious tendency of 
deism and infidelity ; and shows him that the foundation 
on which Masonry rests, is the belief and acknowledg- 
ment of a Supreme Being, the Creator and Governor of 
the world; accompanied by a confession that in Him 
alone a sure confidence can be safely placed to proteet 
his steps in all the dangers and difl&culties be. may be 
called on to encounter in his progress through the mazes 
of good and evil with which this world abounds > assured 
that if his faith be firmly grounded in that Suprrase 
Being, he can certainly have nothing to fear. In connec- 
tion with this faith, the First Degree of Masonry teaches 
him that his actions must be squared by the precepts 
contained in the Holy Bible, the constant study of which 
is strongly recommended. It goes on to enforce the 
practice of the three duties of morality — ^to God, his 
neighbour, and himself. It reminds him of the value of 
time, by an emblem whidi points out the division of the 
day into twenty-four equal parts ; and the absolute ne- 
cessity of regularly appropriating certain portions of it 
to the purposes of labour, rest, and the worship of his 
Maker, is forcibly impressed upon his mind. It teaches 
him the Three Theological and the Four Cardinal virtues ; 
connected with which, it points out to him the necessity 
of cultivating Brotherly Love, the cape stone> the glory, 
and the cement of the Institution ; it incites him to the 
duty of xeHeving the necessities of ethers, with the super- 
fluities of his own substance ; and in all places, ana on 
all occasions, to adhere strictly to truth, as one ffreat and 
effectual means of pleasing God. These are all emana- 
tions of 'the faith which the Candidate professes at his 
first admission. We have Three Luminaries in rar 
Lodges ; — and what do they point out ? They refer to 
the three precepts of Micah the prophet; that, as 
Masons we ought to do justly in every transaction of 
life ; to love mercy^ and to walk humbly with our God. 
We are clothed in white, as emblematical of the in- 
nocence and integrity which ought always to distin- 
guish a Free and Accepted Mason. Our Jewels have 
all a moral tendency ) and there is not a figure, letter. 



or (^MTMter in ICaioory but poiiiti out some moral <Nr 
theological duty. 

If we paat on to the Second Degreet the firat object 
that atrikes ub is the symbol of an eternal and self-existeiit 
Deity, who will reward or punifih us eyerlastingly, accord* 
ing to our works. In this degree we are solemnly re** 
minded that the AU-Seeing Eye of Providence observes 
our actions, and aotes every imprpper word or thought 
to produce against us at the day of Judgment. The Star 
at this Degree points to that supernatural appearance ia 
the heavens which directed the wise men of the East to 
the place where the Incarnate Ood was prepared to 
receive the rich tokens of their adoration. 

When the veil of the Third Degree is raised, we are 
presented with a series of historical facts and ceremonies 
which illustrate many passages in the Jewish scripturesi 
•nd refer to the fundamental truths of our holy religion. 
It is truly called a sublime degree, for it contains the 
asaence of Purity and Light. 

This Degree has a reference to the Christian dispen* 
•ation, when the day of salvation is more fully revealed ; 
atonement is made for sin; and the Resurrection from 
the dead plainly communicated and confirmed by th^ 
resurrection of Christ from the grave* 

The Jewish Law had degenerated into a mass of 
rotteoaness and corruption; — ^piety, which planned the 
Temple at Jerusalem, was expunged; — the reverenoe 
and adoration 'due to the Divinity, was buried in the filth 
and rubbish of the world ; and religion and morality 
were scattered to the Four Winds of Heaven. Three 
Ruffian Nations, from the South, the West, and the East 
•«^the Syrians, the Chaldeans, and the Romans — gave in 
succession this temporary dispensation its death blow; 
those who sought religion through the wisdom of the 
aaeients were not able to raise her; she eluded their 
grasp, and their polluted hands were also stretched forth 
in vain Sox her restoration. Her Tomb was in the rubbish 
and filth cast forth from the Temple, and Acacia wove 
ita branches over hsr monument.^ In this state of dtakr 



* l^^masonry tells ns, in a (tearei that tb« sckcian hrancli shlJ] be 
tefired from its parent stem, ana we dun b& trivmphuiily raised froa 
11a mnb of tnamrwioiv and mmiBjtA hj aofeiie atteaterts to the 



ne88 and desteir, she lay until the Sayionr ^me, in- 
stituted the Five Points of Christian Fellowship, and 
raised her from the dust in which she had been indecently 
interred, to a more glorious inheritance; to be the meani 
of salvation to generations yet unborn ; to unite mankind 
by the ties of a common Faith and a common Hope, 
and to produce that perfect and unsullied Charity, which 
shall have its consummation in glory at the Kesurrection 
of the dead. 

e. Freemasonry possesses an universal language. Do 
you enquire what is its utility ? It is for the purpose of 
enabling a worthy brother in distress to convey his wants 
and necessities, even though we are ignorant of his ver- 
nacular toiMTue ; for thus the stranger and sojourner can 
freely explain their wishes. Is he surrounded by difl* 
calties? His peculiar distresses are soon made known ; 
and commiseration and relief are promptly administered* 
By the use of this valuable art we are enabled to hold 
an intelligible intercourse, and even to maintain a con- 
nected conversation with brethren of every clime, and 
every language. We thus express pleasure and pain^ 
sympathy and disgust, reverence and distress, with many 
other amctions of the mind, even in the most publie 
situations, without attracting notice or exciting curiosity.' 
If a brother, then, should forget himself so mt as to be 
guilty of any public indiscretion, a formidable display 
of tiiis universal language would restore his recollection 
and bring him back to virtue. So truly has it been o)>* 
served, that "however a brother may mistake himself aa 
a man, he has the motive and opp6rtunity of recovery 
as a Mason'." 

A knowledge of this invaluable secret— « language ef 
imiversal application — ^has saved multitudes of lives in 
times of war and public discord ; — ** when shipwreck and 
miiery had overwhelmed them — ^when robbers had pil" 
laged*— when sickness, want, and misery had brought 
them even to the brink of the grave. In such hard and 
dismal calamities, the discovery of Masonry has saved 
them. The discovery of being a brother has stayed the 

drsod Xiodge shore ; if we diacliarge our respectiTe duties here in Faifh, 
and Hope, and Charity, as good Masons and worthy members of the 
oomimuii^ at large. 
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savage hand of the conqueror lifted in the field of battle 
to cut off the captive ; has withheld the sword imbrued 
in carnage and slaughter, and subdued the insolence of 
triumph, to pay homage to the Craft."^ 

So efficacious is the universal language of Masonry; 
and to shew that its benefits are not imaginary, I subjoin 
two anecdotes, out of the stores which every bvoth^ 
would be able to furnish from his own experience ; the 
former communicated to the Freemasons' Quarterly Re- 
view (1835. p. 167,) by Brother Leiffh, of Taunton ; and 
the latter by an uninitiated individual under the signature 
of Alpha. (1836. p. 442.) 

*' During the late wur, a small coasting vessel, trading 
between Plymouth and Hampshire, returning with a 
cargo to the former, was suddenly surprised in the even- 
ing by a French Privateer, who had taken up her position 
under one of the bold premontories of the Devonshire 
coast. The crew of the English vessel, being composed 
of the captain and two or three persons, could make no 
resistance to a ship of war, and was taken possession of 
by the toemy. The French officer who performed that 
duty, in the course of his overhauling the cargo and 

?»apQrB of his pri^e, discovered a Master Mason^s certificate 
rom the Qrand Lodge of England. He demanded of the 
English captain if he were the individual named iu it ; 
and^ on receiving an answer in the affirmative, the French* 
man observed, that although he w^ not himself a Mason, 
this wfia a circumstance which he knew would very much 
interest his commander, and that he must, therefore, go 
aboard the French ship and inform him of it. Having 
done so, the French Captain now came aboard his prize, 
and having satisfied himself that his captive was entitled 
to his fraternal protection, by the universal language qf 
Masonry f proposed to him that if he would give him his 
word r as a man of honour and a Mason, that on his return 
to Plymouth he would use his best exertions to obtain 
the release of his (the French Captain? s) brother, who 
WM then a prisoner of war in Mill prison, Plymouth, he 
would give nim up his vessel, and allow him to proceed 
on his voyage. The Englishman, happy to be lioerated 
on terms so truly masonic, made the best of his way to 

"> Hutoh. p. 186. \ 
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Plymouth, in which harbour he in a few hours arrived 
with hifl cargo and crew. He immediately went ashore, 
and having assembled the Masters of the Lodges of that 
part, communicated to them this extraordinary con- 
vention* One of the Masters, happening to be employed 
at that time by the government m the management and 
supply of the French prison, lost no time in communi- 
cating it to the head department in London, and by the 
next post received an order to complete with dispatch 
and ndelity an exchange which the French Brother had 
commenced with so much generosity and confidence* 
The French prisoner was shortly conveyed by a flag of 
truce to. the wore of his native land." 

Alpha thus relates his adventure :— ^' In the year 1825r 
I left England for Bogota, in South America. In jour- 
neying with a party consistinff of eight persons from 
Carthaffena to a small village, called Baramquilla, situated 
on the Danks of the river Magdalena, we were unable to 
procure mules to carry us to our destination. Application 
was made to those persons most likely to supply our 
wants, without effect; they informed us that several 

? arsons had been detained there for the same reasons, 
he following day we redoubled our search, making; very 
liberal offers for the use of the beasts, but it availed ua 
nought. What to do in this predicament we knew nott 
we were in a most unhealthy place with a burning sun 
upon us, and last, though not least, tormented almost to 
death with musquitoes, without a prospect of bmng 
released from these miseries for some weeks. But thanks 
to Masonry, our troubles were of but short duration, for, 
in the evening, we chanced to call upon the Alcade of 
the place, when it was discovered by him that one of 
our party was a Brother Mason. Judge of our surprise* 
when he told us that we should all have mules, and be 
enabled to proceed on our journey the next morninff ; a 
promise which he most religiously kept ; for, at six o'clock 
the foUowinff day we left the place, with many blessings 
on the founder of Masonry." 

3. We meet on the level and part on the square. 

In the open Lodge— -Masonry knows no distinctions 

but those or merit. , In the pure language of that sacred 

volume which is always displayed on the Pedestal, we 

honour all men, love tha nrotberbood, fear God, and 
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boDOur the Quaen. The glitter of pomp, the plumage 
of grandeur, form, however, no passports to especial com- 
mendatioD, except as tbey are united with moral worth. 
In our Lodges the rich and the poor meet together* 
What is their common Charter ? The Lord is the maker 
of them all«^ It is the mind — the intellect — ^improved by 
diligence and industry, that elevates the Free and Ac>- 
oepted Mason to the highest honours of his profession. 
In the system of Masonry, like that of nature, when the 
Lodge is open, the badge of innocence assumed, the bond 
of friendship in active operation, and the Jewel of 
Equality sparkling in the West ; all are on a level ; — all 
are men formed in the image of their Maker. Qf noble 
shape, tall, godlike, and erect. Nature subjects the 
wealthy to pain, sickness, and death, equtJly with him 
who earns his bread by the sweat of his brow. In like 
manner the Mason, whether rich or poor, is subject to 
destitution, to helplessness : in both cases, time, in ite 
irresistible progress, brings on the Third Degree-^-the 
fiscal catastrophe of life ; and Lfeath will have his prey« 
Sickness approaches without a summons ; disease nev^ 
knocks at the chamber door, or enquires whether he be a 
welcome guest ; death breaks through bolts and bars ; he 
spurns the bribes of the. rich, and is deaf to the heart- 
Tending supplications of the poor. Both must repose 
together on the same lowly bed« The sprig of acacia-^ 
that striking emblem of innocence — ^is rifled from the spot 
where it grew and flourished, to dpcorate the crumblmtf 
remains of the departed brother ; and the draperies ol 
mourning virill be alike extended over their place of 
bariaU 

From ths dnstscMiss bloom, 
High they shoot and floorlsh free i 

Glory's temple is the tomb, 
Death is immortality. 

With such illustrations in view. Masonry asks the eiH 
lighteoed brother, what is the glory of the world 1 Is 
any thing really great, except virtue f Is any thing truly 
mean and contemptible except vice? '* According to the 
eternal rules of celestial ceremony and precedency," says 
a eelebrated moral writer, ** in the sublune and immeital 

^wtfcfti xadi* ft. 



beraldrf of nature and of heaven — ^Virtue takes place of 
all things. It is the nobility of angels — ^it is the majesty 
of God.'*^ *^ A king in the Lodge, is reminded, that 
although a cro^n may adorn the head, or a sceptre the 
hand, the blood in his veins is derived *from the common 
parent of mankind, and is no- better than that of the 
meanest subject. The statesman, the senator, and the 
artist, are there taught equally with others, they are, by 
nature, exposed to infirmity and disease ; and, that an 
unforeseen misfortune, or a disordered frame, may impair 
their i^culties, and level them with the most ignorant of 
their species. This checks pride<and excites courtesy of 
behaviour. Men of inferior talents, who are not placed 
by fortune in such exalted situations, are instructed to 
regard their superiors with peculiar esteem when they 
discover them voluntarily divested of the trappings of 
external grandeur, and condescending, in the badge of 
innocence and bond of friendship, to trace wisdom and 
follow virtue, assisted by those who are of a rank beneath 
them* Virtue is true nobility, and Wisdom is the chain 
nel by which virtue is directed and decayed ; Wisdom 
and Virtue alone, mark distinction amonost MasoDs.^' 

Thus, if Masonry read the rich man a lesson of hum> 
lity, it teaches also to the poor, obedience and gratitude ; 
whi)^ it reminds both of their mortality. It inculcates 
the necessity of practising Brotherly Love, in our onward 
march from this world to another and a better. The 
wealthy and the wise are admonished to use their riches 
and talents for the purpose of cheering and enlightening 
tbe poor and ignorant ; knowing that it is to their perse- 
vering industry and mechanical knowledge that they are 
indebted for the elegancies and luxuries of life. And 
both are admonished to make their accounts perfect hj 
deeds of the purest morality and virtue. 

In the mechanism of Masonry, the graduated seale of 
rank is strictly and immutably observed, and subordina* 
tion is perfect and complete ; for its government is des-r 
potie. The Master in the East is absolute in his authority 
over the Brethren of his Lodge. Yet this does not ia 
the least miUtate agsinst the doetnne of equality, which 
is ineuloated bath by precept and etsisaple in aU tba 

« PsitlM, VOL i ^ eOi 
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illurtrations of Maaoniy. For it is an anthori^ foonded 
on brotherly love, and exercised in a Spirit of kindness 
and suavity, which is the more effective, as it brings into 
operation, both with rulers and brethren, supreme and 
subordinate, the afniable sympathies which spring from 
fraternal esteem. If the pjower vested in the WorshipAil 
Master be steadily maintained on the judicious principle 
of suamter in modo, it will be unnecessary to display the 
sterner featurers ot/ortker in re. In a word, a Masonic 
Lodge is governed by love, not by fear. And if, in any 
instwce, this officer should so far forget his Master's obli- 
gations, as to exercise the despotic power wifch which he 
is undoubtedly invested, tyrannically — ^the bond of union 
would be violated — ^the great jmnciples of Masonry 
would be scattered to the winds of heaven — ^and the 
Lodffe, how numerous and respectable soever it might be, 
would soon cease to exist. 

But though Masonry thus inculcates the most impar- 
tial equality amongst the brethren, while the Lodge is 
tyled, and masonic duties are in proffress, it yields to every 
one his proper rank when the Lodge is closed and the 
Jewels put awav. Honour must be given to whom 
honour is due. Grades of human rank are necessary to 
support the framework of society ; and Masonry, which 
ia Order personified, cements the social system. 

Order is heaven's first law, and this confest, 

Some are and most be greater than the rest. * Pope, 

This is one of the peculiarities ci Freemasonry. We 
meet on the Level and part on the Square. Is it not an 
amiable regulation ? In our intercourse vrith the world, 
in the ceurtesies which we exchange with our species, a 
worthy Brother Mason is preferred to any other conne<y 
tion. Freemasonry is a science, universal as the Deity 
we invoke at the very first step of our initiation. It is a 
chain of affection where the whole .brotherhood is linked 
in the strictest bonds of amity and friendship ; and it 
teaches the incumbent duties which we owe to each 
other, and to ourselves, in every state of life from the 
highest to the lowest grades. In whatever station our lot 
may be east, wheth^ we move in those magic oirclea 
which circumscribe the society of princes, and the great 
ones of the earth, or wheth^ we occupy the lower, and 
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more retired grades, we have an incumbent duty to per^ 
form ; and it is on the discharge of that duty, including 
benevolence and protection on the one hand, and humani* 
ty and gratitude on' the other, that our future lot will be 
determined in the day when the Grand Architect of the 
Universe shall make up his Jewels. 

4. The avocations of Masonry are regulated by the 
mutation of the heavenly bodies. 

The Master opens the Lodge at sunrise) with siilemn 
prayer; the Junior Warden calls the men from labour 
when the sun attains its meridian height ; and the Senior 
Warden closes the Lodge With prayer at sunset ; when 
the labours of our ancient brethren ended. The great 
luminary of creation rises in the East to open the day, 
with a mild and genial influence, and all nature rejoices 
in the appearance of his beams. He gains his meridian 
in the South, invigorating all things with the perfection 
of his ripening qualities. With declining strength he 
sets in the West to close the day, leaving mankind at rest 
from their labours. This is a type of the three most 
pronrinent stages in the life of man, infancy, manhood, 
and old age. The first characterised by the blush of inuo-^ 
cence, pure as the tints which gild the eastern portals of 
the day* The heart rejoices in the unsuspecting integrity 
of its own unblemished virtues, nor feara deceit, because 
it knows no guile. Manhood succeeds ; the ripening intel- 
lect arrives at the meridian of its powers, while, at the 
approach of old age, his strength decays, his sun is set- 
ting in the West ; and, enfeebled by sickness or bodily 
infirmities, he lingers on till death finally closes his 
eventful day, and happy is he, if the setting splendours 
of a virtuous life gild his departing moments with the 
gentle tints of hope, and close his snort career in peacCy 
harmony, and Brotherly Love;'^ 

This is the model on which the brethren are admonish^ 
ed in the Lodge to conduct their own private afffiiirs. If - 
tibe day, like the Lodge, open and close with prajrer) the 
Deity, in all his dispensations, both of mercy and justice, 
will ever be present to their recollection. And prayer is 
the key that unlocks the gates of heaven. In thie 
aagelie exercise our thoughts and aspirations ascend to 
. • • • . ' • ' 

' * See my Ani of Mas. p. 35. 
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the throne of grace ; and pietj and. holiness become hti^ 
bitual to the soul. If we look into the starry 6rmament, 
and behold Orion rising in the South, clothed in gigantic 
majesty, — ^if we contemplate "the sweet influences" of 
the Pleiades, Arcturus* and the Wain ; what are they but 
so many speaking evidences of His immortal power and 
goodness, who contrived, created, and upholcfa the vast 
machine of nature ? and all those myriads of brilliant 
orbs dat roll over our heads, form >a bright blaze of eter- 
nal and intelligible Masonry. The heavens declare the 
glory of Qod and the firmatnent sheweth his handiwork. 
The reflections arising from' such contemplations expand 
the mind, by unfolding the secrets of the skies, which 
are a sealed book to the ignorant or indifierent observer. 

What a range of sublimity does a survey of the heaven* 
ly bodies afiqrd ? How is the mind lost in the immensity 
and magnificence displayed in the spacious firmament on 
high? How do the affections soar beyond the trifling 
concerns of this short and transitory life-— absorbed in the 
vast idea of O m nipotence ? 

I have been much pleased with a view of the immensity 
of the creation, which appears in the *' Christian Alma- 
nack" for the present year. The writer says: "Some 
astronomers have computed that there are not less than 
seventy-five millions of suns in the, universe. The fixed 
stars are all suns, having, like our sun, numerous planets 
revolving round them. The solar system, or that to 
which we belong/ has about thirty planets, primary and 
secondary, belonging to it. The circular field of space 
which it occupies is in diameter three thousand six 
hundred millions of miles, and that which it controls 
much greater. The sun which is our nearest neighbour 
is call^ Sirins, distant from our sun about twenty-two 
billions of miles. Now, if all the fixed stars are as distant 
from each other m Sirius is from our sun, or if our solar 
system be the average magnitude of all the systems of the 
seventy'^ve millions of iiuns, what imagination can grasp 
the immensity of creation ? Who can survey a planta- 
tion containing seventy-five millions of circular fields, 
eaok ten billions of miles in dimnetert Such, however, 
k one of the plantations of Him who has measured Hm 
waters in the hollow of his hand — ^meted out the heavens 
with a span— comprehaBded the dust of the earth in a 
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maarafe— and weighed the moontains in sealea, and the 
hills in a balance." This, for a speculation, appears 
inunense, but it fonns only a point in the vast idea of 
uniyenal space, which the human mind is altogether in- 
eomj^tent to grasp ; for, who shall attempt to place a 
limit to the designs of Omnipotence ? 

The study of this subject, which forms a part of the 
Fellow Craft's Lecture, prepares the mind for the con- 
templation of B future world, and elevates our th^ug^te 
to the great central emblem, whose sacred initial charac- 
ter, surrounded by a blaze of glory, recals our minds from 
the work to the Architect, from the science to its mys^ 
terious symbols. 

And what reference has the situation of the Lodge f 
Why is it placed due East and West ? The tyro in Ma- 
sonry will answer the question. But this idiould not 
only be a station of order and science, but it should also 
be a station of seriousness and devotion. A Masons' 
Lodge, should be a Company of Masons, who should be- 
hold the rising and setting of the sun with piety, with 
gratitude, and with devotion ! It should be an assembly, 
where the ignorant are taught Wisdom, where the wan- 
ton are taught sobriety, where the dissolute are reclaimed, 
and where the unruly are influenced to perform all the 
important duties of religious obedience. As the sun 
ziseth in the East to enlighten the day, so the Master of 
the Lodge should stand in the East to enlighten with 
true Wisdom his masonic Companions, and guide all his 
Fellow Craftsmen to work out their salvation with fear 
and trembling ! As the sun setteth in the West to close 
the day, so the Wardens of the Lodge should stend in the 
West to close the labours of the Lodge, and see that none 
go away^ not only not* dissatisfied, but also to see that 
none go away unimproved in moral virtoe, and in pious 
resolutions. This is the perfection of Masonry.' 

6. The propriety and decorum of processional move- 
ments considered. 

Processions may be deduced from the highest antiquity. 
They are the very essence of every ancient institutioa 
which has had the most remote alliance with religion, 
and partieularly they form so great a portion of Free- 

* Inwood'8 Ssmicni, p; 66. 
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mascMury, that it could not exist without them* If Free- 
masonry be considm'ed in all its parts and beanngs, from 
the most simple elements to the iiighest and most ineffik 
ble degrees, this inevitable conclusion will result, — ^that 
if Masonry be good for any thing, its excellence is derived, 
in a great measure, from processional observances. Take 
away its processions, and obliterate the illustrations con- 
sequent tnereon, and where is the system of Freemasonry ? 
Our jfublic processions have been instittted for many 
noble purposes. We visit the house of G-od in public, to 
offer up our prayers and praises for mercies and blessings, 
— we attena in a body, to shew the world our mutual 
attachment as a band of brothers, — we are arranged in a 
set form, to exhibit the beauty of our system, constructed 
on the most harmonious proportions, and modelled into 
a series of imperceptible grades of rank, which cement 
and unite us in that indissoluble chain of sincere affection, 
which is so well understood by Master Masons, — and 
blend the attributes of equality and subordination in a 
balance so nice.and equable, that the concord between 
rulers and brethren is never subject to violation, while 
we meet on the level and part on the square. 

But I will brinff forward such a cloud of witnesses from 
the sacred records^ in favour of this practice, as shall 
silence all objections to its antiquity and usefulness. To 
establish the point, I need not mention the solemn pro- 
cession of Adam and Eve out of Paradise, though it forms 
a prominent illustration of Royal Arch Masonry. It will 
be unnecessary to adduce the procession of angels on 
Jacob's ladder;^ or that splendid procession, the most 
numerous, perhaps, ever witnessed in the world, which 
took place at the deliverance from Egypt, when the 
people came out with a mighty hand, and were conducted 
through the wilderness by the rod of Moses.' These, 
however, bear upon the subject, because they are pecu- . 

^ Hie Spurions Freemasonry was all, in like manner, prooessional; 
(see my Signs and Symbols, and Hist. Init. passim,) and I name it here, 
only to shew that as their system was borrowed from the true one, it 
follows as an inevitable deduction from this general and uniform practice 
which distingaished the secret rites of all nations, — how widely soever 
dinned, or separated from each other by- impassable barrl^^thai our 
science has always, even from the earliest times, been accompanied by 
the use of processions. • Gen. xxviii. 12. 

* This rod, or sceptre, was the visible agent which God thought pro- 
per to make use of for the deliverance of m& people from ci^tivily ; and 
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liarly eonnected wilh FreemaaoiiTy, and receiyed the 
sancdon of Ood himself, who attended them in peraon, 
enveloped in a cloud of glory. 

These processions were accompanied by the banners 
of the twelve tribes,^^ and many others emblazoned with 
various devices ; and they were conducted on certain 
prescribed principles, under the immediate direction of 
God himseli." 

Look at the procession of David to Mount Moriah, 
when it pleased the Lord to put a stop to the pestilence 
which raged amongst his people in consequence of his 
inadvertently having them numbered;^ and that most 

Sompous one of Solomon, when his stately temple was 
edioated.^ Look at the Jewish processions generally, 
and in particular, the triumphal one which preceded the 
feast 01 Purim.^^ Contemplate, finally, that grand pro- 
cession through the streets of Jerusalem, in which the 
Saviour of mankind was the most prominent character; 
when the people shouted in strains of gratulation. Ho- 
sanna to the Son of David ! Blessed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord !^ These are the holy models on 

it was emblematical of the nnited authority which Moses pofisessed, as 
kiiig, priest, and prophet. It sabseqaently became the sabject of many 
Babbioical fancies. With the Hebcews, the sceptre was always a badge 
of aathority. In Heb. xi. 21. we read that Jacob leaned on the top of 
his sceptre, or staff/as the patriarch of his lace, while he was in the act 
of blessing the sons of Joseph. And it may be observed, that virga is 
freqnentiy used in scripture for a sceptre. So in the Siad, book ii« — 

" The Mne of kinffs his awfal figure rais'd, 
** High in Ids hana the golden goepire blas'di 
*' T^e golden sceptre of celestial frame, 
'* By Ynldan formed, from Jove to Hermes came/' 

After which, follows a long list of rer^ important personages, through 
whose hands the sc^tre descended to hmi ; and in a subsequent book of 
the same Poem, the crier is introduced, placing this sceptre in the hands 
of MenelaoSt and commanding the Greel^ to be silent while he spiJce. 

^ This was a most magnificent spectacle, — if, as some writers think, 
Mi. Montanus, Simlerus, Theodotion, Junius, and particularly Oleaster,) 
from the eonstmction of the words aseenderunt qutjUatif that the Israel- 
ites marched by five in a rank, milium ordini, in battle array ; for tbai» 
as the whole procession consisted of not much less than two millions of 
BouJs, it would have extended nearly a hundred miles in length, — ^led by 
Jehovah in a cloud, — attended by the ark of the covenant and tabemade, 
—and ihB whole host overshadowed by mimerous baaners waving in tfao 
air. 

^ The order of this procession may be found in the 10th chapter of 
the book of Numbers. " 2 Sam. xxiv. 20. 

>*20hro&T. >«EBth.vLll. »Mattzxiz.9. 
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which our proceisioiifli are foanded ; and you wiU, there- 
fore, no longer be inclined to think that such obsenranoes 
are useless, or frivolous, or unnecessary. 

Masonic processions are conducted with much greater 
splendour on the continent than in this country. The 
superior officers of foreign lodges wear splendid robes of 
silk and velvet, of the t^ee pure colours, decorated with 
gold and precious stones* I copy from a ritual of Helve- 
tian ceremonies, in my possession, some other attendant 
circumstances, which are calculated to swell out the 
gorgeous magnificence of a masonic procession* ** The 
Great Master walks- under a purple, blue, and crimson 
canopy, with fine linen and bells, and decorated with 
tassels and fringes ; the staves of his canopy are four, or 
eiffht, which are borne by Master Masons of the oldest 
lodge present ; on the right hand of the Great Master is 
a sword-bearer ; and on his left hand is a sword-bearer; 
before the Great Master is a standard, and behind him 
is a standard. All Masters of lodges present are under 
blue canopies, each borne by four Master Maaons of his 
own company ; the. canopies are six feet long, and three 
feet broad; the staves are six feet long; the framework 
is of cedar, or pine, or box-wood ; the coverio^ haogs 
down not less than three feet on each side, and in front 
likewise^ In the middle of the procesion is carried the 
ark, covered over with a veil of blue, purple and crimson, 
by four of the oldest Masons present. 

Such are the ceremonies and observances of Freemar 
sonry. They speak a language to which every brother's 
heart responds, because they are connected with associa- 
tions which are highly cherished and prized* These cere- 
monies cement an attachment to the Craft, which becomes 
more overwhelming as it is better understood ; and as there 
does not exist a single rite which is barren of instruction, so 
they are all and each essentially necessary to the perfec- 
tion of the system. Every increase of knowledge only 
shews more clearly the necessity of preserving the ancient 
Landmarks, and of enforcing those technicalities which 
every true Mason regards with respect and veneration, 
because they are at once the guardians of our treasures, 
and the discriminating tokens by which our claims to 
fraternity are unequivocally substantiated. 
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Thb above Lectures, ifc is presumed, will be found to 
embody much valuable information on every branch 
which Freemasonry is supposed to embrace. Great 
pains have been taken in their composition, that the 
volume mav constitute a book of reference worthy the 
'attention of the scientific Mason, as well as of the brother 
whose talents are more humble and unpresumine. To 
both, profit and pleasure will mutually result from a 
careful perusal of its pages. I have been desirous of in- 
fusing a taste for the pure Philosophy of Masonrv* that 
it may superinduce the habitual practice of those bloom- 
ing virtues which its authorized Lectures so strongly 
recommend. 

For this purpose I have defined and illustrated the 
three great aivisions of the science, and traced their ex- 
istence in every country of the ancient world. I have 
endeavoured to shew that Light, as our ancient brethren 
denominated Freemasonry,^ was a system of^ primitive 
devotion, descending from heaven to enlighten and purify 
humanity;^ and that the- idolatrous mysteries, which were 
the Spurious Freemasonrv of heathen nations, were de- 
rived from it* The third and fourth Lectures explain 
minutely the object, tendency, and result of all these 

' In the ancient Indian mythology, Light (Mari<^ was the son of 
Brahma or Adani; while in Phoenicia, lignt, Fire, and Flame are 
represented as the children of Gain. The designation is stiD acknow- 
ledged in onr Masonic custom of dating a document from A. L., one 
Bieaning of which is Anno Lucis, 

* " lUbbi Hagaon said there are three lights in God — the Ancient 
light or Kadmon ; the Pure light, and the Parified Light. AUiz. 
Judgm. p. 170. 
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three divisions, and show how they originated, and where 
they respectively flourished in all their gloiy, so as to 
constitute a distinct and influential feature in the civil 

fovernment of all nations. Having traced the sciences 
nown before the flood, and in particular those of Astro- 
nomy, Geometry, and Architecture, which were practised 
under the idea, if not under the name, of Operative Ma- 
sonry, by the professors of the Spurious branch of our 
science ; having pointed out how the imitative systems 
degenerated from the pure principles of primitive Lux, 
till they substituted the solar and sideral worship for the 
simple rites enjoined by a common Creator, and the sjmi- 
bol itself was universally adored ; having produced some 
iuicient Landmarks of the true system wnich were pre- 
served in the Spurious Freemasonry, and shewn how they 
had become perverted from their original design by alle- 
gory and mystification ; having described this polluted 
institution to shew that its influence was used for politi- 
cal purposes, to furnish the legislator and magistrate with 
unlimited poWer over the public mind, not only from the 
imposing snlendour of its ceremonies, but from the severity 
of its penalties, and the equivocal nature of its doctrines ; 
I have proceeded to take a review of the symbolical sys- 
tem, which was of such essential service to the Spurious 
Freemasonry, as to constitute the chief essence of all its 
mysterious rites and doctrines. The most remarkable 
emblems were found in the Egyptian, the Pythagorean, 
and the Druidical mysteries ; and these have been copi- 
ously illustrated, in order to convey a general idea of the 
use and application of hieroglyphics in the Gentile world. 
The seventh Lecture, therefore, embraces a compre- 
hensive view of the origin and use of symbols, with the 
intention of pointing out their application alike to the 
true and the Spurious Freemasonry. Of this kind were 
the Patriarchal, the Jewish, and the Christian types; 
many of which have been incorporated into our system 
of Freemasonry, and constitute a most delightful relief 
from studies that require a greater portion of serious 
thought. In a word, the symbolical illustrations of 
Masonry recommend it strongly to our notice ; not merely 
by the pleasures which result from their acquisition, but 
from the genuine morality and unsullied benevolence 
which accompany their elucidation. 
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An attentive consideration of the progress of Specula- 
tive and Operative Masonry, amongst the two grand 
divisions of men vi^ho preserved ana who rejected the 
true faith and worship of God, as delineated in thepre* 
ceding Lectures', will shew that the distance between 
them, at one period of the unhappy history of man's apos- 
tacy, was wide as the poles asunder. And the true sys- 
tem of Light will display greater charms from its contrast 
with the hideous deformity of its spurious rival. For 
while, as Sir Walter Raleigh justly observes, the apostate 
race were employed in earthly pursuits, pleasure, and 
ambition, and m cultivating the arts of music, architec- 
ture, agriculture, and the working of metals ; the celestial 
offspring practised the more exalted sciences of divinity, 
prophecy and astronomy : the children of one beheld the 
Leavens ; the children of the other, the earth. 

The eighth Lecture records the interesting fact, that 
Speculative and Operative Masonry, thus marked by 
broad and distinctive characteristics, made gradual ap- 
proaches towards each other, as the time drew nigh for 
the erection of that gorgeous Temple in honour of the 
true God, which was destined to eclipse, in riches and 
glory, all the buildings which the pride or vanity of man 
should induce him to consecrate to deities of his own 
invention. At that period was consummated the benefi- 
cent union of Speculative and Operative Masonry, which 
produced results that excited the admiration of man- 
kind. 

The events which occurred during the progress of 
this structure, are of such importance to our science — 
embracing a wide range of ritual observances, and con- 
ducing to the enforcement of masonic discipline by pre- 
cept and example — that I have thought it necessary to 
devote an especial Lecture to their consideration. The 
mass of valuable matter which lay before me — the curi- 
ous documents-^the interesting traditions — the signifi- 
cant rites, and the historical associations of that period, 
iu> important to the Free and Accepted Mason — ^were of 
such vast moment, as to demand an extended illustra- 
tion; although the suppressioil of many facts, which 
could not consistently be submitted to the public eye, 
was considered indispensable. I have, however, endea* 
Yoored to concentrate the principal masonic tnsMlitions 
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which have reached our times, respecting the events 
and traditions of that remarkable epoch ; and have re- 
corded, in the ninth Lecture, some circumstances which 
are known only to few; and which the well-instructed 
Mason alone will be able to trace through the veil wliich 
I have thought it necessary to throw over them. 

I hope it will be acknowledged that these two import- 
ant Lectures contain a fund of information on the sub- 
ject ; and I take credit to mysdf for having communi- 
cated it with* such circumspection and care as not to 
have violated, even in the most remote degree, those 
injunctions of secrecy which are imposed in our solemn 
ooligations. 

The three concluding Lectures are intended to display 
the beauties of Freemasonry as it is now practised ; and 
I flatter myself -*that the industrious brother will find 
there a treasure which, will be worthy of his considera- 
tion. The forms and ceremonies of the Order are exem- 
plified and defended ; nor have their moral and symboli- 
cal reference been overlooked. 

From the general tenor of these Lectures, we may 
fairly conclude that Freemasonry is a subject worthy the 
attention of the Christian and the man of science. It 
includes a pure system of ethics, and developes the philo- 
sophy of mind, at the same time that it recommends and 
encourages social recreation, to unbend the energies, and 
recruit exhausted nature after hard and severe application 
to science. It has ever been my opinion that the philo- 
sophy of Masonry is not sufficiently attended to in the 
generality of. our Lodges. And this is not, I am per- 
suaded, owing to remissness or want of talent, but on 
account of the absence of some adequate and absorbing 
stimulus. It would, in my opinion, have constituted a 
most rational and engaging employment, if, added to the 
routine Lectures, competenjt brethren, giving due notice, 
with the approbation of the Chair, were to undertake to 
illustrate and explain in a familiar manner certain points 
in our history, doctrines, or discipline, on which the 
authorized Lecturea are silent. IC ia for want of some 
such arrangement that so many brethren remain ignorant 
of the true design of the Order, and of many events, 
connected with its early history, without a competent 
knowledge of which, a false estimate is made, and the 
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institution pronounced to be useless in the promotion of 
any worthy or valuable end. 

How often do we hear Masons, many years after their 
initiation, desire information on subjects, which, under 
the system I reccfknmend, even a tyro would be capable 
of furnishing, brethren, high in rtok and office, are 
often unacquainted wit^ theP elementary principles of the 
Science ; and, instead of teaching others, acknowledge 
with regret that they ha^ themselves much to learn. If 
a spirit of emulation were once fairly excited in a Lodge 
of Masons, the most gratifying results would soon appear. 
A desire to excel would not remain without its fruits; 
and the brethren would soon be impressed with the idea 
that it is by the love and cultivation of the philosophy 
of Freemasonry alone that they can arrive at; any true 
nobleness of character, or real distinctiott in the science. 
This process would tend to reform the mind and improve 
the mandbrs ; to change indolence into activity ; to teach 
the ignorant wisdom; to reclaim the dissolute, and to 
influence the unruly to perform all the duties of social 
obedience ; and if Masonry were thus made subservient 
to the practice of religion, it would convey peace and 
comfort in this world, united with the most cheering 
hopes of happiness in the world to come. 
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PREFACE. 



Imprsssed with a due sense of the high degree of re- 
sponsibility which is incurred by an attempt to illustrate 
the Science of Masonry, I submit the following sheets 
to my Brethren, in the confidence of hope, that I have 
succeeded in placing the Light in so luminous a point of 
yiew, that, like the glorious Pillar which conducted the 
children of Israel safely out of Egypt, it will enlighten 
the true Mason, without affording a single ray to assist 
the forbidden investigations of those who have a desire 
to penetrate the arcana of Masonry, without submitting 
to the legitimate process of initiation* With pure in- 
tentions, I have used my utmost endeavours to conceal 
from the prjring eyes of uninitiated curiosity those essen- 
tial points which have constitued Masonry into an ex- 
clusive system, and will remain an impenetrable barrier 
between its professors and the world to the end of time. 
Some passages may be found whose ultimate sense will 
ereax be unintelligible to the ordinary Mason, and known 
only to him who has been exalted to the Boyal Archu It 
is hoped that the assiduous Brother, by the persual of 
these pages, will be able to add considerably to his stock 
of knowledge on this comprehensive subject. He^ will 
find, in the high antiquity of those Emblems, where all 
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the beauties of Masonry lie concealed, new reasons for 
admiring the judicious mechanism, and the refined mora- 
lity of the Science ; and will conduct his researches with 
renewed alacrity and spirit, on discovering that the very 
same Symbols have been used for a similar purpose by 
every nation and people, and in all the secrejt institu- 
tions which have existed from the creation to the present 
time. 

In tracing the aptiquity of these significant Emblems, 
we are necessarily plunged deeply into the Mtsteribs 
of ancient nations, which, though founded on the prin- 
ciples of primitive Masonry, and using the same symbo- 
lical imagery, were not productive of the same results ; 
because there existed a radical defect in their formation, 
which blighted every genial principle, and counteracted 
the efficacy of emblematical instruction, which has an 
express tendency to soften the manners and humanize 
the heart. They were established for the purpose of 
placing a secret and uncontrollable power in the hands 
of the hierophants and mystagogues; and hence every 
means was resorted to which might extend their inflaence 
or increase their popularity. These purposes being 
foreign to the primitive design, innovation followed 
innovation, each succeeding change being a retrograde 
movement from original purity, until, instead of a mild 
oud benevolent religion, thus renounced by gradual steps 
to make room for superstitions niore splendid and impos- 
ing, their rites of divine worship became fierce and bloody, 
implacable and severe ; and this produced a correspond- 
ing change in the disposition of the heart. Instead of 
the cheering ray of Hope, from which comfort and con- 
solation were derived by the ancient professors of pure 
Masonry, under the pressure of adversity, the degenerate 
race were bowed down with sadness and despair. The 
place of pure devotion was usurped by obscene rites and 
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oeremoniAl obMrvancen* In a word, Lioht was rejected, 
and an unfathomable Darhu» had taken poflsesaion of 
the Soul. Hence seyere penances were instituted, which 
the wretched Bufferers were taught to believe would pro- 
pitiate the wrath of heaven ; and hence arose also, united 
with the preverted meaning of an ancient prophecy, the 
horrid custom of sanguinary sacrifices, in which the 
polluted altars of the gods were stained with human 
gore. 

The mysteries of Egypt contained all the secrets of 
their religion and politics ; and inspired dread and terror 
throughout the world. By the uninitiated they were 
regarded as vehicles of knowledge more than human ; and 
the dispensers of them were reputed to possess some high 
and peculiar attributes of the divinity. The initiated 
themselves were struck with a sacred horror, at the 
recollection of that awful solemnity which attended their 
own initiation ; and dared not even to iiame, or refer to 
them in familiar conversation, lest their indiscretion 
should elicit the summary vengeance, of the justly 
offended deities.' 

When Grecii^ philosophy began to prevail, the myste 
riea were applied by wise men to the purpose of enquir- 
ing more particularly after the nature and attributes of 
tiie Deity ; which, though a legitimate pursuit of primi* 
tive Masonry, had yielded to the iniroduction of popular 
innovations, until the truth was obscured under a mass 
of absurdity and table. Their bold disquisitions varied 
from the monotony of ancient practice, and differed 
essentially from each other; whence many distinctive 
varieties were introduced into the Lodges or Schools, 
which never before existed ; and the doctrines were diver- 
sified according to the speculative opinions of each Prin 

' Horap. L ii. od. 8. — lAv. L xxxi. 
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cipal Superintendent. These Schools bore every character 
of Masonry, except that one grand and distinguished 
characteristic, which confers life and vigour on all its 
proceedings, the true knowledge and worship of the 
Deity. It is highly probable that these philosophers had 
some faint knowledge of the true God 4 but they did not 
worship him as God, preferring the creature to the 
Creator : and in the lesser mysteries they substituted a 
rabble of false deities to his total exclusion. In taking 
a brief view of this succedaneum for Masonry, as it 
existed in every nation of the world before the coming 
of Jesus Christ, we may see to what a skeleton of dry 
bones it was reduced when forsaken by the spirit- 
After Pythagoras bad newly modelled the Mysteries, 
and different sects of Masons, or Philosophers (for Pytha- 
goras gave the name of Philosophy as well as Mesouraneo 
to our Science^, began to entertain new and irreconcil* 
able opinions on the subject of research, their specular 
tipns were carried on in each Ledge with eager avidity, 
but without adopting a selfish system of exclusion. Each 
body was in the highest degree communicative; its 
members were ever ready to instruct others in their pe- 
culiar dogmas, and all united in the common pursuit of 
searching after truth. They had very indistinct notions 
of the true God, though his name was not unknown to 
them; and, entertaining gross and sensual ideas of his 
nature, it i^ no wonder that Vice became deified; and 
that the commission of every unnatural lust was not 
only permitted, but even made a test of reverence to the 
Deity .^ Mercy was by one converted into a vice ;^ by 
another, adultery was sanctified;^ and fornication^ and 
suicide^ were the common practice of all. Thus the 

• Cic. Tuscul. qoaest. 5. — ^Valer. Maxim. 
> LadaQ de Dea Syr. * Laert in vit Zen. 

* Herod. " Laert. de Demet ' LaerU de Arist 
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parity of Masonry fled from these institutions as they 
retrograted from the true worship of God; and this 
parity it was that they, in vain, endeavoured to recover. 
They practised vice ; but then they thought that it was 
virtue : they practised the worship of the false gods or 
daemons ; but they verily thought, until the later ages, 
when a few sects dissented from the belief, that they 
were performing a service acceptable to God, by practis- 
ing the rites of true religion through the intervention of 
mediators. And hence it is easy to demonstrate, not 
only that Masonry as practised by Jews and Christians, 
but also, that every resemblance of it in all parts of the 
world, was professedly, if not practically devoted to the 
perfecting of man's mental powers, that he might pass 
through a life pf virtue here, to the full enjoyment of it 
in a future state. 

Under what denomination soever our Science has been 
known in the world, under what form soever it may have 
been practised from the fall of man to the present time, it 
has always been understood to have a distinct reference 
to the worship of God, and the moral culture of man. 
Whether it were received under the appellation of Phos, 
Lux, Synagoge, Mystery, Philosophy, Mesouraneo, or 
Masonry ; — ^whether practised by the antediluvians, the 
Patriarchs, the Idolaters, the Jews, the Essenes, or the 
Christians ; in all ages and among all people it possessed 
the same reference to the prominent truths of religion. 
The idolatrous mysteries, which were the most perfect imi- 
tation of Masonry that could be practised by those who had 
renounced its distinguishing principles along with the 
true worship of God, were founded to preserve amongst 
mankind the nominal practice of religion, although the 
incense might be offered to daemons on an idolatrous 
altar ; and they were usually celebrated in conjunction 
with the rites of divine worriiip. Thus were they gene- 
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rally applied to the purpose of perpetuating a knowledge 
of the diyinity, and the doctrine of a future state of 
rewards and punishments ; as well as to fix in the minds 
of the uninitiated vulgar a deep and solemn reverence 
for the duties of religion." It is scarcely necessary to 
enlarge on this poin^> because the fact is universally 
notorious ; nor shall I discuss the unessential difference 
in each of these Mysteries, as that would involve many 
useless repetitious, for their nature and object were uni* 
versally the same. The characteristic propensities of a 
people, the state of their progress from barbarism to 
civilization ; their intellectual attainments, the chanicter 
of their government, or their intercourse with other 
nations, might and did create some distinction in tbe 
ceremonial, but the great essentials, broadly struck out 
by the Cabiric priests, did never vary. The same pri- 
mary doctrines remained in the reign of Theodosius 
which were inculcated by the founders, though the cere- 
monial had become polluted with every species of abo- 
mination and uneleanness. If Masonry, or its idolatrous 
substitute, be considered under the worst and most for- 
bidding forms, it invariably preserved the moral dogmas 
and institutes of each national religion. It is true that 
false religion produced false Masoniy ; and the latter, 
faithful to the principles by which it was supported, pro- 
ceeded no farther than an idolatrous worship would 
sanction. In a word, the Mysteries were the only 
vehicles of religion throughout the whole idolatrous 
world ; and it is probable that the very name of religion 
might have been obliterated from amongst them, but for 
the support it received by the periodical celebrations, 
which preserved all the forms and ceremoni^, rites and 
practices of divine worship ; and the varieties of custom 

^ titrab. Geogr. 1. L 
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in this particular, constituted the sole difference betwixt 
the Masonry (shall I so call it ?) of different nations. 
Wheresoeyer the Mysteries were introduced, they retained 
their primitive form, adapted to the customs and usages 
of the national religion ; and, if varied in some un- 
important ppints, it was to commemorate certain 
extraordinary performances of the tutelary deities, or to 
perpetuate some remarkable circumstance attending 
their first institution in a particular country. Hence the 
same, or similar ceremonies, which were applied to 
Osiris and Isis in Egypt, the great source of secret and 
mysterious rites,* were celebrated in Greece, in honoui 
of Bacchus and Rhea ; at Eleusis, they were applied to 
Ceres and Proserpine ; in Tyre and Cyprus, to Adonis 
and Venus ; in Persia, to Mitiiras and Mithra ; in India, 
to Maha Deva and Sita ; in Britain, to Hu and Ceridwen ; 
in Scandinavia, to Odin and Frea ; and in Mexico, to 
Tlaloc and the Great Mother ; for these appear to be but 
different names for the same deities, and most probably 
referred to Noah and the Ark. They were all originally 
the same System, founded on primitive Masonry; but 
being deteriorated by false worship, bore a very imper- 
fect resemblance to the divine pattern. They all, how- 
ever, preserved a disguised tradition of the creation and 
fall of man, and the universal deluge ; they used as most 
significant emblems, the Theological Ladder ; the triple 
support of the universal Lodge, called, by Masons, Wis- 
dom, Strength, and Beauty ; the Point within a Circle, 
and many other legitimate emblems of Masonry ; they 
used the same form of government ; the same system 
of secrecy, allegory, and symbolical Instruction; all 
tending to the same point, the practice of moral virtue. 
Hone were admitted without previous probation and ini- 

* liQciaii de Dea Syr. 
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tiation; the candidates were bound by solemn oaiha; 
united by invisible ties ; taught by Symbols ; dis- 
tinguished by Signs and Tokens ; and, impelled by a 
conseientious adherence to the rules of the Order, they 
professed to practice the most rigid morality — justice 
towards men, and piety to the gods. 

In treating on all the points connected with these 
Symbols, I trust it will be ' acknowledged that in this 
Course of Lectures I have not removed the veil which 
conceals a single forbidden secret ; that I have not ex- 
posed to the public gaze a single word, letter, or cha- 
racter, which may tend to excite sensations of alarm in 
the bosom of the most rigid and tenacious Mason ; bat 
that I have' endeavoured modestly to illustrate such 
points and symbols as may show the beauty of the 
System, and convince mankind at large that Masonry is 
really what it professes to be, an Order of Peace, Har- 
mony, and Brotherly Love. 

I have been scrupulously careful about the admission 
of a single, sentence from the peculiar Lectures of Masonry 
which has not already appeared in a printed form in one 
or other of our legitimate publications. It is true, the 
following pages contain much genuine Masonry ; but it 
is not marked by the use of a distinguishing type, and 
is distributed with so much precaution as to render fruit- 
less the attempt of an uninitiated person to determine 
where it is concealed ; while to the assiduous Mason^s 
view it lies open and exposed* To him it is like a burn- 
ing and a shining Light, elevated on a lofty candlestick, 
and darting its pure and perfect rays to enlighten and 
invigorate the Soul. 

I conclude this Preface in the words of Brother Wellins 
Calcott, who published some disquisitions on Freemasonry 
in 1769. ** However anxious and restless the busy and 
invidious may be, and whatever attempts they may 
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make to tradoce our Institation or difcover our mys- 
teries, all their endeavours will prove ineflfoctual. They 
will still find that the only means to attain to the know- 
lege of our mysteries are abilities, integrity, firmness, 
and a due and constant perseverance in the great duties 
of moral and social life, in principles of religion and vir- 
tue, and whatever is commendable and praiseworthy. 
These are the steps, and this the clue, that will lead and 
direct the practisers of such excellencies to the heights 
of Freemasonry, and while they adhere to them, will 
effectually secure them favour and esteem firom eveiy 
able and faithful Brother, and the warmest approbation 
and satisfaction firom their own heartft." 
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SIGNS AND SYMBOLS. 



LECTURE I. 



ON THK HIEROGLYPHICAL SYSTEM OF THB ANCIENTS. 



" When first the goWen morn aloft, 
With naiden breezes whiK)ering soft. 
Sprang from the £«at with ro^ WiBg» 
To kiss the heavenly first-born spring ; 
Jehovah then from hallowed earth 
Gave Masonry immortal birth.'* 



Masonh Ode. 



** Study eagerly the meaning of the hieroglyphics and emblems which 
the Order lays before thee. £^n nature does not always unveil her 
secrets ; she must be observed, compared, and fi!«qaently watched with 
attentioD in har operations."— ^JliaMiiu; Exhcrtation»,froni the Qenmm, 

It haa long been my opinion that the most beneficial 
results woum ensue to the Science of Freemasonry, were 
the Masters of Lodges to devote some portion of their 
time to the delivery of explanatory Lectures on subjects 
of general interest connected with the Institution. Such 
a practice might be the means of elucidating many points 
on which our customary Lectures leave us entirely in 
the dark* Some years ago, a law, emanating from the 
M. W. G. M., passed the Grand Lodge,^ empowering every 
Master to deliver his Lectures *^ in a language suited to 
the character of the l^odge over which he presides," 
with this only proviso, that the established Landmarks 
be Aot removed. 

' Deosmber let, 1819. 
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This liberal regulation leaves the local discowioiiB of 
our lodges cpen to considerable improTementt and re- 
lieves us from the shackles of a constituted form, whose 
unyaryinff features, beautiful as they are, after a, few 
years' habitual repetition, become, to a certain extent, 
aninterestm^, for eveiy human comoosition, howsaperior 
soever it may be, palls on the mina when the charm of 
novelty has faded away; and, at a still more distant 
period, its salutary impression ceases altogether. But a 
provision, like that I have just referred to, Constitutes a 
masonic lodge into a literary society, where every mem- 
ber is at liberty to add to the general stock of knowledge 
by promulgating the results of his own enquiries, and 
disseminating among the Brethren the fruits of his re- 
searches in our ancient and scientific Institution. 

Masonry contains many points to which such enquiries 
may be usefully directed; i shall suggest a few, in the 
course of these Lectures, and state how far n^y own 
observations have extended. 

One important question, which appears to have been 
almost wholly neglected by masonic writers, is : whether 
Freemasonry be a servile imitation of certain ceremonies 
in the ancient idolatrous mysteries, as is asserted by some 
writers ; or whether it be the great original from which 
the mjrsteries themselves were derived. On this enquiry 
I have bestowed much deliberate consideration, for i 
found it imj^ssible to be satisfied with practising a 
science derived from the polluted dregs of idolatry. To 
investigate this important point fully and impartially, I 
have consulted most of the principal mythological 
writers, both ancient and moaem, whose works are 
accessible, and possess either interest or authority. I 
have examined, with the ffreatest attention, the myste- 
rious establishments of all nations in the world ; and 
have bestowed infinite pains in collecting, from the 
institutions of antiquity, the peculiar ceremonies of 
initiation, as well as the date oi their origin, their doo* 
trines, usages, and customs, in the hope of elucidating 
this most abstruse point, and detecting the fallacy oi 
those pretensions to originality which were exhibited in 
the practice of idolatrous rites, in various heathen na- 
tions. The result of this investigation has introduced 
into my mind a firm persuasioii that Freemasonry is not. 
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as some aathora seem to think,^ a scion snatched with a 
violent hand from the ancient mysteries ; but, in reality, 
the original institvtion from which all the mysteries were 
derived; because, from their agreement in certain essen- 
tial points which could only be obtained from a system 
of purity and truth, we derive ample testimony to estab- 
lish the fact, that the mysteries of all nations were 
originally the same, and diversified only by the accidental 
circumstances of local situation and political economy. 
I admit, without hesitation, that Masonry and the mys- 
teries bear many characteristics in common, which point 
out a common origination ; but, by tracing the latter to 
their source, separating the component parts with a 
careful hand, and minutely analyzing every occult rite 
and m3rstic ceremony, it will clearly appear that they 
owe their origin to the pure science which we now 
practise nnder the designation of Freemasonry. The 
true system of divine worship had its accompanying 
institution of mystery, which was coeval with religion, 
and essential to its support. This arrangement was 
copied by the idolaters, whose newly established plans 
of worship were always accompanied by corresponding 
systems of mystery, formed- on the same basis, and 
embracing the same princij^les as the pure system which 
was attached to the primitive religion. As, therefore, 
the true preceded the false religion, so the institution 
now called Masonry was anterior to the establishment 
of the mysteries. 

It is true, many impediments exist to prevent a clear 
end satisfactory elucidation of the institutions of anti- 
quity. The greater portion of the ancient authors who 
mention them appear to have been under the high 
restraint of that awful secresy which the initiated were 
bound to observe,^ and consequently many of the secrets 



• Pab. Pag. Idol. b. v. <% 6.— Clin6b. in Antbol. Hibem. 1794.— 
London Marine, Jan. 1824. — Robison's Proofs of a Conspiracy, p. 20. 

■ Diod. Sic. p. 32. — Horap. 1. 2. Andoc. de Myst. p. 7. Meurs. Elens. 
c. 20. '* The betrayers of the mysteries (says Warbarton) were punished 
capitally and with merciless severity. Diagotas the Melian had revealed 
the Orphic and Elenainian Mvateries, on which account he passed with 
the people for an Atheist. He likewise dissnaded his friends from being 
initiated into these rites ; the conseqaenoe of which was, that the city 
of Athens proscribed him, and set a price upon his head. And the poet 
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and usages remain undiscovered. Enongh, howeyer, 
^ay be collected to convince us of their common origi- 
nation ; and certain ceremonies and symbols, which bear 
a striking resemblance to the rites of Freemasonry, may 
be traced in these institutions, amidst the heterogeneous 
mass of profaneness and impiety which rendered the 
celebration at once disgraceful and obscene. 

The rites of that Science which is now received under 
the appellation of Freemasonry, were exercised in tlie 
antediluvian world; revived by Noah after the flood; 
practised by mankind at the building of Babel, conveni- 
ences for which were undoubtedly contrived in the 
interior of that celebrated ediGce ; and at the dispersiou 
spread with every settlement, already deteriorated by 
the gradual innovations of the Cabiric Priests,* and 
noodelled into a form, the great outlines of which are dis- 
tinctly to be traced in the mysteries of every heathen 
nation, exhibiting the shattered remains of one true 
System whence they were all derived. 

The. rites of idolatry were indeed strikingly similar, 
and generally deduced- from parallel practices, previously 
used by the true Masons ; for idolatry was an imitative 
system, and all its ceremonies and doctrines were founded 
on the general principles of the patriarchal religion. If 
the patriarch united in his own person the three oifices 
of king, priest, and prophet, the secret assemblies of 
idolatry were also governed by a Triad, consisting of 
three supreme offices : if primitive Masonry was a sys» 
tern of Light, the initiatea heathen equally paid divine 
honours to the Sun, as the source of light, by circumam- 
bulating in the amne ffikai luminary^ during the ceremony 
of initiation. The uniformity of practice which attended 

Esobylns had like to have beea tora in pieoes by the people on the mere 
gaspicioD that, in one of his scenes, he had given a hint of something in 
the A^steries." Div. L^. b. ii. s. 4. 

* '* The Mysteries of the Cabiric Bites/' says Sammes, in his Britan- 
nia, p. 55, ** were accounted so sacred and powerful, that whosoever was 
initiated in them, immediately received, as they thought, some exta- 
ordinary gifts of holiness, and that in all their dangers tnev had a present 
femedy and e^roedient about than to deliver and rescue them ; bat that 
which most afiected the Fhenicians was a confidence they had, that those 
religions ceremonies preserved them from dangers bv sea. Therefore it 
is no wonder that, arriving in Britain, they taufffat the inhabitants thai 
wonhip^ to which they h^d therosdves most obKged for their safiofy." 
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the prom-ess of error in different Datiuns is truly astonish- 
ing. They equally used the Ambrosice Petrae, as vehioles 
of r^eneration ; they shrouded their rites under the 
impenetrable mask of secresy ; they possessed the same 
mode of conveying instruction by symools, allegory, and 
fable; the same repugnance to committing their abstruse 
secrets to writing ; the same system of morality ; the 
same attachment to amulets, talismans, and perhaps 
magic ; and equally inculcated the immortality of the 
souX and a future state of rewards and punishments, 
which were alike pantomimically exhibited during the 
initiations/ 

The departure from Freem'asonry was indeed, at its 
original eorruptiou, but slightly marked^ The object was 
changed by the substitution of surreptitious deities, but 
the ceremonial remained nearly the same. It was only 
by successive, and, in some instances, very remote inno* 
vations, that the system at length assumed a different 
character; and even at its last and most corrupted 
change, many striking points of resemblance may be 
traced, which unequivocally denote a common origina* 
tion. Hence, however the mysteries of different nations 
might vary in ceremonial observances, they contain 
certain arbitrary Landmarks which are unquestionable 
evidences that they were derived from some true and 
primitive system ; for they were nothing but Masonry 
or Lux, gradually perverted to the corrupt purposes of a 
false and spurious worship. 

The system of hieroglyphics or symbols,* which is 

• BorL Cornw. p. 174. Fab. Cab. c. 10.— Warb. Div. L^. b. Si. a. 4 

— ApaL Metam. 2.— Dav. Celt. Res. p. 289 Cesar, de bdl. GaL L 6. 

13. — Porph. de Abstio. 1. 4. s. 22. — KaBmpf. Japan, b. iii. c 4.—* 
SacoDtala, Sir W. Jones's works, vol. vi. — Dav. Draids, p. 377. — ^Warb. 
Div. Leg. b. iv. s. 4. — ^Brand's Pop. Ant vol. ii. p. 376. — Origin, con. 
Cela. L 3. 

* Hier<^Iypbic8 are emblems or si^^ns of divine, aaered, or supernatural 
tilings, by which they are distinguished from common symbols, which 
are signs of sensible or natural things. Hermes Trismegistns is oonh 
monly esteemed the inventor of hieroglyphics ; he first introdnced them 
into the heathen tlieology, from whence they have been transplanted into 
the Jewish and Christian. Sacred things, says Hippocrates, should only 
be communiokted to sacred persons. 'Hie ^^giyptians communicated to 
none but their kings and priests, and those who were to snooeed to tho 
priesthood and the crown, the secrets of nature and the mysteries of their 
morality and history ; and this they did by a kind of Cabak, whidi, at 
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proposed for illustratioD in these Lectures, was adopted 
into every mysterious iostitution, for the purpose of 
concealing the most sublime secrets of religion from the 
prying curiosity of the vulgar; to whom nothing was 
exposed but the beauties of their morality J *^ The old 
Asiatic style, so liighly figurative, seems, by what we 
find of its remains in the prophetic language of the 
sacred writers, to have been evidently fashioned to the 
mode of the ancient hieroglyphics; for, as in hieroglyphic 
writing, the sun, moon, and stars were used to represent 
states and empires, kings, queens, and nobility, their 
eclipse and extinction, temporary disasters, or entire 
overthrow, fire and flood, desolation by war and famine, 
plants or animals, the qualities of particular persons, &c.; 
so, in like manner, the holy prophets call kings and 
empires, by the names of the heavenly luminaries ; their 
misfortunes and overthrow are represented by eclipses 
and extinction ; stars falling from the firmament are em- 
ployed to denote the destruction of the nobility } thunder 
and tempestuous winds, hostile invasions } lions, bears, 
leopards, goats, or high trees, leaders of<armies, conquer* 
ors, and founders of empires : royal dignity is described 
by purple or a crown ; iniquity by spotted garments ; 
error and misery by an intoxicating draught ; a warrior 
by a sword or bow; a powerful man by a gigantic 
stature; and a judge by balance, weights, and measures* 
In a word, the prophetio style seems to be a speaking 
hieroglyphic."* 

The whole mystical system of Pythagoras was express- 
ed by signs and symbols, which the initiated understood, 
while the rest of the world, though in the midst of light, 
remained for ever enveloped in the impenetrable shades 
of darkness.* His secrets were forbidden to be commit- 
ted to writing, and were delivered orally from one to 
another as ineffable mysteries. The Pythagoreans, so 
famous for their silence, conversed with each other chiefly 
by signs ; a practice which was adopted, not only as an 
universal language, but to conceal from the vulgar their 

the same time that it instnicted them, only amused the rest of the people. 
Henoe the use of hieroglyphics or mystie figures to veil thdr monuity, 
politics, Ac. from profane eyes.-*i^pon. 

' Bamsay's TVavels of Oyros, b. iii. 

• Warb. Div Leg. b. iv. ». 4. • JamlJ. c. 34. 
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peonliar doctrines and modes of thinking. Symbolical 
instruction, which was found so useful in impressing on ! 

the mind the most dilated and comprehensive truths* , 

that it had been adopted from Masonry into all the mys- 
teries, was in high esteem with Pythagoras ;^® for he scud, 
in treating of all things divine and human, the vastness 
of such a complicated subject demanded short symbols 
to help and assist the memory .^^ This system was at- 
tended with other very important advantages. The | 

method of communicating ideas by signs and sym* I 

bolsr had, in all ages, given its possessors a decided ' 

advantage over the rest of the world ; for, ** as generals , 

use watchwords to distinguish their soldiers from others ; 
so it is very advantageous to communicate to friends 
and brothers, some peculiar signs and symbols as distinc- 
tive marks of a society. These, amongst the Pythago- 
reans, were a chain of indissoluble love. " 

The Druids, also, possessed a profound ' system of 
hieroglyphics, the principles of which were communi- 
cated with great reluctance, even to the Epoptce them- 
selves. The characters of this species of symbol were , 
borrowed from the appearance oi natural objects and 
chiefly from the vegetable creation. '* Thus, of a man 
who possessed an expanded mind, it would be said, ht is 
an Oak; of another, who was liable to be intimidated, 
was irresolute and wavering, heii an Aspen leaf; or of a 
third who was hollow and deceitful, heiB a jRe»^"'' The 
knowledge of these symbols was properly denominated 
mystery; and the initiated were strictly lorbad to com- 

><>"T]ie most aacient," fiays Stanley, (Hist FhiL vol. 3. imrtl.p. 
112.) ** and Bnch as.were cotemporary with, and disciples to PvthagQtas, 
did not compose their writings intelligible, in a common volgar stvle, 
flEuniliar to every one, as if they endeavoured to dictate things reaoily 
perceptible by the hearer, bnt consonant to the silence decreed oy Pytiisr 
goras, concerning divine m;pteries, which it is not lawfnl to speak of 
before those who met^ not initiated ; and therefore clouded both their 
mntoal discoorses and writings by symbols ; which, if not ezpoimded by 
those that proposed them, by a regular interpretation appear to the 
hearers like old wives' proverbs, trivial and foolish ; but oeing rightly 
explained, and instead of dark rendered lucid and conspicuous to the 
vulgar, they discover an admirable sense, no less than the divine orades 
of Pythian ApoUo ; and give a divine inspiration to the Philologists 
that understand them." 

» Laert. vit. Pyth. " Stanley's Life of Pyth. b. iv. c. 1, 

» Davies Celt. Bes. p. 247. 
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ittit afij portion of it to writing.^^ This method of 
coDcentratiDg the secrets of their order, and Bxing them 
permanently in the recollection by means of visible 
images, was adopted to prereut the uninitiated^^ tVom 
acquiring improperly any insight into their occult riles 
and disquisitions. Whatever was valuable in the system 
of Druidism, was embodied in some visible and pictur* 
esque object, which thus became a depository of im- 
portant truths. Hence, almost every object they saw 
could read them a lecture on morality; and hence 
inanimate matter was said to speak with the lips of 
knowledge ; and contemplation was assisted and enforced 
in every situation, by the actual presence of those alent, 
yet eloquent teachers of wisdom. 

Geometrical figures, as lines, angles, squares, and per- 
pendiculars, were ranked amongst the symbols of Dniid- 
ism. *' As the Druids bad no enclosed temples, thinking 
them inconsistent with the majesty of the gods ; so neither 
bad they any carved images to represent them, and for 
the same reason ; but, instead thereof, rude stones were 
erected in their places of worship at some mystic, signifi- 
cant distance, and in some emblematic number, situation, 
and plan ; sometimes in right linety sometimes in s^fuares^ 
sometimes in triangles^ sometimes in both ; now single 
and fifty paces distant or more from the eircles; or 
eminently taller than the rest in the circular line, and 
making a part of it like portals, not only to shape the 
entrance, but also to hallow those that entered : it ap- 
pearing by many monuments, that the Druids attributed 
great virtue to these passages between rocks."^' 

This custom was practised in its greatest perfection, 
and consequently with the most triumphant success, in 
Egypt, the land of allegory as well as superstition. 
Those astonishing jspecimens of human art and ingenuity, 
which still remain in that country to excite our wonder 

>^ Giesar de bel. Gkil. 1. 6. 13. 

^ The ignorant Britons were easily impresaed with Boperstilioos rever* 
enoe for these profoand secrets ; for, at tte period of the Boman inyadoD 
under Otesar, they were still extremely rude in their diet and mode of 
life. (Strabo. 1. 4. Diod. Sic. 1. 4.) some went entirely ni^ed, (Xiphil. I. 
81^ otlwre were clothed in the skins of beasts, (Caesar. 1. 6, c. 14.) and 
the state in which they were foand induced the Romans to style them 
barbarians. Herodian, 1. 3. Fomp, Mela, 1. 3. c. 6. 

*• BorL Com. b. ii. c. 17. 
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and admiration-— not to mention tlie sphinxes, the obe- 
lisks, the catacombs, and other minor, though stopendous 
masses of architecture, the gigantic pyramids, one of 
which, say the Copts, was erected by 11am, and another 
by Shem, are generally regarded either as having been 
intended for tombs, or repositories for hidden treasure in 
times of public agitation. Some, indeed, have conjee-* 
tured that they were buildings appropriated to the occult 
purpose of practising magical arts, and the construction 
of talismans and charms. The truth, however, is, that 
they were places principally used for the celebration of 
the mysteries, which were of great importance in Egypt, 
and derived additional celebrity from the splendour, 
solidity, or costliness of the place which was devoted to 
their solemnization. Now the quadrangular Pyramid 
contained many mysterious and symbolical references. 
It was supposed to allegorize the soul, or the principle 
of immortality. And this opinion was not peculiar to 
Egvpt, but was admitted by the Indians, the Chinese, 
and in the extremest regions of the West ; for the high 
Altar of Vitzliputzli, in Mexico, was Pyramidal ; as was 
also the celebrated Temple at Nankin. Sphinxes were 
erected in the front of temples and places of initiation, sl^ 
we are informed by Clement of Alexandria,^'' to denote 
that all sacred truth is enfolded in enigmatical fables and 
allegories.^' 

In their initiations, the Egyptians informed the candi- 
date, as an ineffiible secret, that the mysteries were 
received from father Adam, Seth, and Enoch ; and in 
the chief degree the perfectly initiated aspirant was 
termed, from the name* of the Deity, AL — OM — J AH ; 
pronounced Allhawmiyah. Aflber the initiation was fully 
completed, figs and honey were presented to the candi- 
date, accompanied by this maxim. Truth is sweet. 

The characteristic property of these mysteries was 
Secrbst : Hence 8prang the innumerable Emblems and 
hieroglyphical Symbols with which they abounded; — 
hence the great personification of Silence or Taciturnity so 

" Lib. 6. c 4. 

>* In India a secret langaage was ued in the ajBteries, which was 
called Devanagari, a word oompoaDded of Deva, divine, and Nagarit a 
dty ; and this lanffoage was bo\d\j asserted to have been rereaied to 
them by the Deily himself.— Jlfaur. Ind, AiU. vol. 3* p. 396 
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frequently recarring on all their sculptured monuments ; 
and hence their incessant reference id Darkness, which 
was an emblem expressive of the profound secresy under 
which the initiated were bound by solemn obligations, en- 
enforced by denunciations of rigorous penalties. The Sym- 
bol of this darkness, resembled a Mason's Trawd.^^ s^^^ 

The reason assigned for this jealousy has been revealed 
to us by Apuleius. He says, that in a subsequent part 
of his own initiation, the hierophant produced certain 
mysterious writings^ or Tracing Boards which contained Sym-- 
bols explanatory (^the tohole system^ expressed by figures of 
animals, and secret marks, interwoven with apparent 
intricacy; now revolving like a wheel; now turned 
inwards and crowded together, that the hidden meaning 
might be effectually concealed from the prying curiosity of' the 
uninitiated.'^ The symbolical instruction of Egypt was 
of unlimited extent : every thing in nature, every thing 
mysterious, every branch of science, each technicfu 
phrase, and each component part of the mysteries were 
expressed by a significant and appropriate Symbol. Hence 
arose the complicated inscriptions on tombs, obelisks, and 
temples, which are generally mere historical records, 
pointing out the name of the builder^ with the addition 
of such moral precepts as the genius of the founder might 
suggest, and bearing a reference to the circumstances 
which occasioned the construction of the edifice* 

^* If they wished to express a powerful, brave, cunning, 
and avaricious king, they painted the figure of a man 
with the head of a lion, pomting with one of his fingers 
to a fox before him. If they, wished to express the 
attributes of understanding, saffacityt and wisdom, they 
represented a man with the head of an elephant, pointing 
with one of his fingers to a sitting ape. If thejr wished 
to give him the attributes of justice, generosity, and 
liberality, they drew a man with a bird's head, and before 
him a balance, a sun, and a moon. If they meant to 
represent him cruel, faithless, and ignorant, they gave 
him a doff's, ass's, or boar's head, with a pot of fire and a 
sword before him. 

A man of perfect wisdom and understanding, accom- 

<• Aimed ben Wuhflu » Metem. L 2 
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plished in all his ways, and witheut the least blame, was 

Eainted with a beautiful face, with winffs like an angel, 
olding in his hands a book, in which he looked, a sword 
and a balance, and behind him two vases, one of them 
full of water and the other of blazing fire, under his right 
foot a ball with a crab painted on it, and under bis left a 
deep pot full of serpents, scorpions, and different reptiles^ 
the covering of which had the shape of an eagle's head.''^ 
Thus every thing was enveloped in mystery, the key 
of which was initiation; the hidden meaning of the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics is now pretty well known, and 
appears to be as follows : The world, governed by the 
providence of God, was symbolized by a circle, with a 
hawk-headed serpent in its centre ; the sun, by a man or 
child enthroned upon the lotos, or water*lily; honour 
and victory, by a palm-tree ; power and authority, by a 
rod or staff; secresy, by a grasshopper ; knowledge, by an 
ant ; fecunditiy, by a goat ; aversion, by a woli ; insta* 
bility, by a hyena ; malice, by a crocodile ; destruction, 
by a mouse ; and deformity by a bear. Plenty was rep- 
resented by the right hand with the fingers open ; and 
protection, by the left hand closed. Ignorance was de- 

fficted by a light spot in the midst of a darkened surface, 
f the omnipresence df God was dilated on, the idea was 
comprehended under the form of an infinitely extended 
circle, whose centre is everywhere, but whose circumfer- 
ence is nowhere. His omnipotence was designated by a 
human foot ; and his boundless mercy by a cherub. Did 
the initiated refer to the four elements? They were 
pourtrayed by certain prismatic colours. White repre* 
sented the air ; Blue the water ; Purple the earth ; and 
Crimson the fire. Again, the visible characters used to 
represent the elements were these : 



W) ^^* NWW Water. A Earth. ^ Fire. 






The Four Elements. 

Did they contemplate the creation of the world? It 
was fixed in their minds under the idea of the supreme 

•• Abea Waflluh's HieroffL 
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Serpent god Cne|>h, ejecting from liis mouth an egg* 
Did they embody m their imagination the hero god Osiris If 
He was ever present under the form of a bull, which was 
considered an incarnation of the god, and a symbol of the 
BUD. If his mystical death and subsequent reviviscency 
were the subject of their devout thoughts, these funda- 
mental points were figured under a butterfly, and the 
physical changes which distinguish that remarkable in- 
sect. If they contemplated the same mythological per- 
sonage in the character of the sovereign of the universe, 
he was designated by a sceptre and an eye ; if under 
the form of the sun, he was symbolized by a frog ; or of 
the Qreat Father rising regenerated from the waters of 
the deluge, the symbol was the same reptile emerging 
from the lotos. The Zodiac was considered as the Great 
Assembly of the twelve gods, the Sun being supreme, 
and the rlanets his attendants. The human soul was de- 
picted by a hawk, and the universe by a beetle. Life by 

this figure \^ • It was also represented by that cele- 
brated symbol, the Crux Aosata ^.^ ^^1 ^^^^^^^^ 

ed Death ; Q^ ^ ' Sin ; ^ Angel ; And [^I:^ 

Devil. If immortality were the subject of their contem- 
plation, it was engrafted on their mmds by the idea of a 
Serpent annually casting and renewing his skin. And, it 
their hearts were exalted to the eternal God, seated on 
his throne in heaven, he was figured as an august Being 
of a purple colour, shadowed with ^eams of glory.* 

Such IS an outline of the hieroglyphical system of 
Egypt, which formed the actuating principle of their 
scheme of politics as well as religion ; but it was atain- 

» This sign, says Sir Archibald Edmonstone, f Joarne^ to the Two 
Oaaes of Upper ifigypt, p. 109,) " originally signirying Life, would ap- 
pear to be aaopted as a Christian emblem, either from its similaritj to the 
shape of the crofl&» or from its being consftdored the symbol of a state of 
future existence." 

^ Hor. Apol. Hierogl. — ^ApuL Metam. — Ahmed ben Washih^ — Plat 
— Jambi de Myst. — Pint de laid, et Osir. — Porph. vit Fyth. — Diod. 
tiic. Bibl. — Philo. Byblins apod Enseb. de pnap. evan. — GHem. Alex, ice 
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ed with licentiottsness and obsoeBity, which ultimaMr 
brought upon it the execration of the wise snd good. I 
must not omit to mention, however, that this people 
contrived to embody the whole of their Bymbols in one 
mystical diagram, which was esteemed aconstellatioD of 
the secrets perpetuated in the mysteries. I aubjoin the 
emblem, but leave the explanation of it to your own 
ingenuity and research. 



The system of Rymbolical instruction, in all other . 
mysteriee, was commensurate with this. The emblems 
which Masons now make use of, as the secret repositories 
of their treasures of morality, were adopted by the 
ancients in very early times, as signs and symbols ; and 
were even substituted for alphabetical characters.^ 
Tbns, in the ancient alphabet of the Virgin, the Squarf^ 
was used to express the letter S ; in the alphabet of 
Sterates, it stood for Z or th ; and as an hieroglyphic it 
denoted equally a Building and a Learned Man, according 
to the different situations in which it was placed. A cir- 
cle, nepported by two peryendicvlar parallel lino, denoted 
Will and Pleaanre ; and in the Lunar alphabet, the same 
character represented the letter ¥. In the alphabet of 

" Diod. Sio. I. ?. o. 1. 
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Tanras, a ptntu wUkm a circle stood for R ; in the Lunar 
alphabet For H ; in the Solar alphabet for B ; in Aris- 
totle^B alphabet for W and U; in that of Hermes for A; 
and in the Egyptian hieroglyphics, it represented a Star. 
The Triangle, now called a TroweU was an emblem of 
very extensive application, and was mnch revered by 
ancient nations as containing the greatest and most 
abstruse mysteries. It signified equally the Deity, 
Creation, and Fire ; in the alphabet of the Moon, it rep- 
resented the letter S ; and in the hieroglyphics of Egypt, 
we sometimes see the suppliant presenting a triangle to 
his god. The MdUet was a symbol of Thor, the northern 
god of thunder. In the alphabet of Belinos, it was used 
to express the letter M ; in that of Plato, L ; in that of 
Hermes, B ; in the Indian alphabet, A ; in the alphabet 
of Hermes Abootat, the Mallet united with a Pickaxe^ 
denoted R ; in that of Jupiter, N ; and in the Berrabian 
alphabet, Z. In the alpnabet of Pythagoras, the Cam- 
passes stood for S ; in that of Diosmos the Egyptian, for 
F ; and in the oldest Chaldean alphabet, the Square and 
Compasses united as they are in our Third Degree of Ifa- 
fioniT, was a character used to represent the letter H. 
In tne alphabet of Saturn, the Plumb stood for S ; and a 
SkuU for T ; in that of India, a Chissel stood for A ; in 

that of Hermes, a double cross supporting a circle fo^ 

for S H R ; and two parallel lines for T ; and in the Solar 
alphabet, a Sun represented the first letter, A.*^ 

We have here a fund of pleasant research offered for 
our investigation, which cannot fail to repay the active 
Mason for any extent of labour he may oe induced to 
bestow upon it. And I must recommend you to apply 
yourselves assiduously to this curious and amusinff study. 
In the prosecution of such an useful and instructive pur* 
suit, do not suffer yourself to be abstracted by the idiot 
laugh of ridicule, or the cynical sneer of contempt ; but 
proceed ip an undeviating course to the investigation of 
truth, assured that the beautiful results will amply 
reward your labours. If you practise Masonry for the 
sake of its convivialities alone, it will soon pall on your 

" Yid. Hammer's TranslatioD of AncieDt AlpliabetB from Ahmed Bin 
Ababeki Bin Washih. 
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mind ; for these are ihtrodaoed into the System, only to 
cheer and relieve nature after its painful and unwearied 
researches into the hidden stores of masonic knowledge ; 
butyxif your mind embrace the great principles of Mason- 
ry as the chief source of gratification, and use its lighter 
shades of enjoyment as merely temporary relaxations 
when the hour of graver labour has expired, you will 
then enjoy every benefit the science can impart ; your 
expanding genius will soon be imbued with alf the vigour 
of a healthy intellect, matured and rip«ned by a rich 
increase of scientific and religious knowledge ; and 5^our 
mind, rapidly advancing to perfection, will ultimately be 
prepared for the full irradiations of complete and never 
tadmg glory when time shall be no more. 



LECTURE n. 

ON THB AJCL-SBEINO BTB. 

■ 

" That sacred place where Three in One, 

Oompriaed thv comprehensive Name : 
And where the bright meridian Sao, 

Waa flooQ thy glory to prociaim. 
Thy watchful Etb, a length of time, 

The wondrous circle did attend ; 
The Glory and the Power be thine, 

Which shall from age to age descend/' Dundeerley, 

^' May the sublime idea, that thou walkest before the £y» of the Omn»- 
yreeerUt strengthen and support thee." 

Magonie Exhortations^ from the Oerman, 

When we look round on the wonderful works of God, 
as displayed in the formation of (;hi8 globe which we 
inhabit ; when we extend our view to the immense arch 
of heaven, and behold the amazing orbs of light, burning 
with perpetual refulgence, and illuminating every part 
of the vast and boundless expanse ; when we contemplate 
the wonderful productions of Nature, from the stupen- 
dous ocean to its minutest inhabitants, from the majestic 
lion that prowls in the desert, to the most insignificant 
reptile that hides its diminutive form beneath the sur- 
face of the earth ; — we can scarcely resist the impression 
which such an employment will naturally produce in the 
mind, that, the origin of these mighty phenomena, which 
exhibit such a wonderful mechanism in their structure, 
and such a regularity in their motions, must have been 
the work of an invisible and all powerful Architect. Do 
we enquire how came the human frame by all those mys- 
terious properties which sustain and preserve its uni- 
f6rmity of action from one generation to another ; — ^how 
came man by the reasoning faculty which elevates him so 
much above the level of the animal creation ? This could 
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not be merely fortuitous, for accident seldom produces 
two inanimate forms that bear any degree of resemblance 
to each other ; and the human body, so complicated, so 
uniform, so perfect in all its parte and faculties, could, 
least of all, be the e&ct of chance, and, therefore, must be 
the work of some superior Being ; and he who could form 
the wonderful machine, and furnish it with reason, must 
be divine. 

The existence and truth of this omnipresent Being, are 
the first steps of Masonry, and ought to be the principal 
objects of our contemplation. As Masons we are directed 
to remember that wherever we are, or whatever we are 
about to do, his All-Seeing Eye observes us ; and whilst 
we continue to act in conformity with the established 
usages and customs of our Order, we are under an obli- 
gation to discharge every moral and social duty, with 
fervency and zeal. 

The emblem now before us, if rightly considered, is of 
infinite importance both to our present and future wel- 
fare. It encourages and enforces an habitual obedience 
to those moral precepts, which form the beauty and ex- 
cellence of our system, and impresses the mind with an 
awful sense of the perpetual inspection and scrutiny, 
which every thought, word, and action, must inevitably 
sustain from an infinitely good and perfect Being. The 
All-Seeing £ye of God is everywhere present. He is 
equally in the Lodge-room and in the closet; in the 
broad expanse of heaven, and in the secret recesses of 
caverns, vaults, and dungeons. He observes every action ; 
he hears every address, whether of sacred prayer, or of 
impious blasphemy. 

The ground of a Lodge is said to be holy, in reference 
to a certain hill in Judea, where the Deity frequently 
condescended to communicate with man. First with 
Enoch, whence he was translated to heaven without pass- 
ing the gates of death ; then with Abraham, when he ' 
ob4)yed the divine command, and actually bound his son 
Isaac, in whom all the promises centred, for the purpose 
of sacrifice, but was arrested by a voice from on high ; 
next with King David, when he oifered up that acceptable 
sacrifice which was approved by a supernatural fire from 
heaven; and lastly, with King Solomon, at the Dedica- 
tion of the Temple. And on this spot the divine Shekinah 

3 
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dwelt until the Babylonish Captiyitjr. But, however our 
Lodges may be hallowed by a reference to these strikinr 
events, and hence be esteemed blessed with the continuiu 
presence of the Divinity ; there is no place however secret^ 
or however barred from human observation, but God is 
equal! V and substantially present. The universe, ex* 
tended beyond the reach of human ideas, where worlds 
are piled on worlds innumerable, widely distant from the 
smallest speck in that superb vault of studded lights, 
which human ingenuity, with all its implements of science 
can trace, is the solemn temple of the Lord ; and here 
and everywhere His All-Seeing Eye is always present. 
Here, in ihe open Arch of heaven, the divine finger may 
be seen — ^that glittering canopy, where every orb of light 
chants forth a song of praise. Here the contemplative 
Mason lifts up his heart to his Maker, assured that in 
whatever (circumstances he may be placed, if he be the 
friend of Virtue, he still enjoys the sunshine of Ood's 
almighty protection. Should he, like Joseph the son of- 
Jacob, be confined to the solitary cell of a dungeon. His ^ 
All-Seeing Eye is there ; or should he, unhappily, visit 
the haunts of debauchery and licentiousness, He is there 
also. Whether the Mason practise virtue or vice ; whether 
he be an ornament to his profession, or disgrace it by acts 
of fraud and violence, be cannot rid himself of that All* 
Sedng JLje which is upon him wherever he goes ; which 
follows him into his most secret retirements, and beholds 
the hidden thoughts and practices of the heart. If, in the 
spirit of Masonic philanthropy, he present his mite in 
secret to the worthy distrest, his reward is not lost ; for 
God has beheld the transaction, and shall return it openly 
in seven-fold blessings. And He is equall v present where 
injustice and wrong are committed. He hears the cry of 
the virtuous oppressed, and will assuredly interpose| at 
the most convenient season. These considerations have 
something so awful in their nature and tendency, that 
they can scarcely fail to produce a salutary impression. 
You must feel confounded when you are about to commit 
an evil action, if, for a moment, you call to mind your 
masonic lessons, and reflect that the All-Seeing Eye is 
upon jaur'-'^hmt invisible Eye whose power could prevent 
the greatest enormities ; and, not only strike you with 
instant death, but destroy both soul and body for ever. 
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The aneient idolaters, in all their various sTstems of 
worship, had some faint ideas of an Eternal and Omni' 
praetU God, which must necessarily have been derived 
from the true religion ; and was undoubtedly preserved 
in the mysteries, along with the doctrine of a future 
state. Pausanius informs us that they worshipped a Ood 
who Ib eternal. His words are remarkable. Zeve r^v, Zevs 
MOTh Zwe iaatrat. Orpheus said, God is one, he is of him- 
self alone, all things are born of him, and he is the 
governor of the world.^ Pyth^oras, also, to the same 
effect, says, there is but one God, who created all things.* 
Plato adds, God is the parent of all things.^ Euripides,^ 
Sophocles,^ Lucan,* and other Greek and Latin poets 
and philosophers say the same thing. The great Cud« 
worth has effectually shown that the Egyptian Mysta* 
gogue taught to the initiated, the unity and omniprech 
ence of the godhead. The altar at Athens is an indirect 
testimony to the same truth ; for, amongst the numerous 
deities with which their pantheon was crowded, they 
believed in one superior god, of whose precise nature 
and properties tbey publicly professed their utter igno- 
rance,^ although they admitted his eternity, omnipotence, 
and amnipretenee.^ But we are furnished with unques- 
tionable evidence, that, notwithstanding their professions, 
they did actually know something of the true and only 
God. The inspired writings inform us that thei Deity 
was known in idolatrous nations, under his own proper 
and significant appellation of Jehovah. Saint Paul 
says,^ that they knew God, though they glorified him not 
as God, neither were thankful; but worshipped the 
creature rather than the Creator. And God himself 
tells us that they possessed the Tetraorammaton, 
Tetractys, or Sacred Name, which, amongst the Jews, 
was Jah; for, he says, ^'from the rising of the sun, 
even unto the going down of the same,^ my Name shall 
be (or IS, according to the tfanslation of Cudworth,) 



» Cyr. cont. Jul. p. 26. ' « Ibid. p. 85. • In Tim. p. 1047. 

* Suppl. Act. 3. V. 734. » Ofidip. Tyran. • 1. 9. v. 566. 

* Paasan. Attic 

" The definition ^iven by Pythagoras of the omnipresent Qod^ is oori-* 
COS : " A mind which commeateth and is diffused through every part of 
the world, and through all nature, from whom all animals that are pro- 
duced receive life.'' (I.actant) " Rom. i. 21. 
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treat among the OauSeB.^ And they soperBtitioiitly be* 
Keyed that this Name wastDf soch aovemgn efficacy, as 
to enable the poMeasor to cure diaeaaest woiii minusles, 
and foretel future events* One of the uncanonical 
books of our scriptures asserts, that the heathen gave 
this great and incommunicable Name to their idols.^ 
They considered the chief god as nohftitvfi^, or, he that 
hath many names. Accordingly he was known by a 
oeat variety of appellations, M signifying the same 
Being, whose Etb is in every place, beholding the evil 
and the good, for the numerous tribe <^ inferior gods 
were merely worshipped as mediators. Thus Hesiod says: 
«* there sre thirty thousand deities inhabiting the earth, 
%pho are MmbjeeU to JmpiUrj amdgwardiamn efmemJ*^ 

The Great Name of the Deity, which is termed by 
Josephus incommunicable, is said to be preserved in 
the system of Freemasonry. Calmet observes : ** when 
we pronounce Jehovah, we follow the crowd ; for we do 
not Know distinctly the manner wherdn this proper and 
incommunicable Name of Ood should be pronounced, 
which is written with lod, Hi, Vau, Hi, and comes from 
the verb haiah^ he has been. The ancients have express- 
ed it differently. Sanchoniathon writes Jevo ; Diodorus 
the Sicilian, Macrobius, St. Clemens Alezandrinus, St. 
Jerom, and Origen, pronounce lao ; Epiphanius, Theo* 
doret^ and the Samaritans, Jabe or Jave ; we find, like- 
^/nBe^ in ancients, Jahoh, Javo, Jaou, Jaod. Lewis 
Capellus is for Javo; Drusius for Jave; Mercer for 
Jenevah; Hettinger for Jevah. The Moors call their 
god Juba, whom some believe to be the same as Jehovah. 
The Latins, in all probability, took their Jovis, or Jovis 
Pater, from Jehovah. It is certain that the four Letters 
which we pronounce Jehovah, may likewise be expressed 
by Javo, Jaho, Jaon, Jevo>.Jave,'Jeh¥ah, &o., and that 
the ancient Hebrews were not unacquainted with the 
pronunciation of it, since they recited it in their pr»ers, 
and in the reading of their sacred books. But the Jews, 
after the captivity of Babylon, out of an excessive and 
superstitious respect for this Holy Name, left off the 
custom of pronouncing it, and forgot the true pronunci- 
ation of it.» 

'^MaLLll. "" Wisd. xiT. 21. » Oper. et Dier. L I. y. 250. 

" Calm. Diot. yoL i. p. 749, with antborttieB. 
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The TetrBgrammaton was presenred and transmitted 
by the Essenes. It was always communicated in a 
wbisper,^^ and under such a disguised form, tiiat while 
its component parts were universallT known, the con- 
nected whole was an incommunicable mystery. They 
used, in common with the whole Jewish nation, the 
ancient and significant symbol by which this Name was 
designated, viz., three jods, with the point kametz placed 

underneath, them, thus TVj to express the equality 

of the three Persons of which they believed the godhead 
to be composed. This Holy Name they held in the 
utmost veneration. Calmet says, they believed the 
Name of God to include all things. **He who pro« 
nounces it, say they, shakes heaven and earth, and 
inspires the very angels with astonishment and terror. 
There is a sovereign authority in this name ; it governs 
the world by its power. The other names and surnames 
of the Deity are ranged about it, like officers and .soldiers 
about their sovereigns and generals; from this Kino- 
Namb they receive their orders and obey.""' 

Another celebrated symbol of this august Name, was 
the disposal of the three points in a radiated form, so as 

to represent an imperial diadem. \jj This letter Scbiat 

too, 19, was adopted as a mvsterious emblem to designate 
the Tetragrammaton ; and nence this letter was supposed 
to comprehend many valuable qualities. It was, uiere- 
fore, deeply engraven bv the Jews on their phylacte* 
ries, both before and behind, to induce the protection of 
the Omnipresent Deity it represented. Another symbol 
was, an equilateral triangle illuminated with a. single 

Jod. ^\ This initial letter Jod, ^< denotes the thought* 

the idea of God» It is a Ray oflAglUf say the enraptured 
cabalists, which darts a lustre too transcendent to be 
contemplated by mortal eye; it is a point at which 
thought pauses, and imagination itself grows giddv and 
confounded. Man, says M. Basnage, citing the rabbies^ 
may lawfully roll his thoughts from one end of heaven 

^ B. TarpboD, spad. Ten. Idol. p. 395. ^ Calm. Diet vol. I |i. Wl. 
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to the other ; but they cannot approach that iiiaccesmble 
Light, that primitive existence contained in the letter 
Jod."" 

The chief varieties of this 8%cred name amongst the 
inhabitants of different nations, were Jah, and Bel or 
Baal, and On or Om« The first of these, as we have 
just seen, had many fluctuations. Jupiter, Jove, Erohe, 
&C.9 were but corruptions of Jah or Jehovah.^^ lao was 
pronounced, by the Oracle of Apollo, to be the first and 
greatest of the deities.^^ '' The name of Jupiter Sabazius, 
as Selden justly remarks, is clearly derived from Jehovah 
Sabaoth, a term perpetually applied to the Most High in 
the page of revelation, and that the celebrated Tetra- 
gramnxaton, the incommunicable name n*un-* was well 
known to the Greeks, appears abundantly from the 
writings of Clemens Alexandrinus and Diodorus Sicu- 
lus."^ The Tetragrammaton is said to have been the 
pasi-tDord amongst the Egyptians, to the secret chambers 
of initiation. Amongst the Apalachites of Florida, the 
priests of the Sun were called by the remarkable name 
of Jaovas;^ which was also the name of the deity« 
The modem Jews say that this word nvr^ was engraven 
on the Bod of Moses, and thus he was enabled to work 
his miracles ; and they add, that Jesus Christ stole the 
same word out of the Temple, and inserted it in his 
thigh, between the skin and the fiesh, and by its sovereign 
potency performed all his wonders in Judea.** 

The compounds of the second name Bel, are of sreat 
variety. Bel^us was used by the Chaldeans ; and the 
deity was known amongst the ancient Oeltse, by the 

*• Manr. Ind. Ant vd. iv. 

" The nmnerons specahttions which have been Bsbmitted to the worid, 
respecting this sacred name, are cnrious. One author says, from Jehovah 
oaiBA JEb, or Esoa, a god of the Cetts^ and As, a god of the Gkythi. 
Another says, Esos or Hesos was a corruption of the Odtic IMio, 
a name for the Snpieme Being, and the same with the H^rew Jah ; 
and from the same word the Latin Deus was derived. A third asserts 
that the name Hesos, a corrnption, as above, of Dhia or Jdh, comes 
ih)m the Syrian Hizzns or Haziz, signifying strong and powerful in 
war ; from which word the Phenioians nad their name of Man, as 
oat of Jamblicns, Julian the Apostate shows in Iris oration of the Stm. 
This was the triad. Hssut— Thailuus — hmMioB, tintii tantwnmod^ 

diUB, 

»• Macrob. Saturn. L 18. » Fab. Hor. Mos. p. i. a 1. c. 2, 

•Ten. Idol, c 4. » Oal. Diet. voL L p. 760. 
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Mine of Bel or Bel-enus,* which title, by the modem 
MtthorBy is identified with Apollo. The primitive name 
of Britain, was Vel ynys^ the island of Bel ; and the fires 
lighted up on May-day, were in honour of this deity, and 
called Bel's fire»^ The inhabitants made use of a word, 
known only to themselves, to express the unutterable 
name of the Deity, of which the letters O. I. W. were a 
sacred symbol. In this, they resembled the Jews, who 
always said Adonai, when the name of Jehovah occurred.^ 
Another variation was Bal or Baal, as Bal-rama, used by 
the Indians; Bal-der, by the Qoths; Baal and Baalze- 
bub, by the Sidonians ; Baal-berith, the god of the She- 
chemites; Baal-peor or Baal-reem, of the Moabites; 
Baal-tiSf of the Phcenicians; and Baal-zephon, of the 
Egyptians. Baal was the most ancient god of the Ca* 
naanites and was referred to the Sun. Manasseh raised 
altars to this deity, and worshipped him in all the pomp 
of heathen superstition ; and, when these altars were de- 
stroyed by Josiah, the worship of Baal is identified with 
that of the Sun."^ 

The third variation was On. Under this appellation 
the Deity was worshipped by the Egyptians ; and they 
professea to believe that he was eternal, and the fountain 
of light and life ; but, according to their gross concep- 
tions, being necessarily visible, the Sun was^ adored as 
his representative, and was, most probably, the same as 
Osiris. They knew the general purport of the name and 
little more. If they believed On to be the living and 

* Ifany towers in England derive their names from this deity, for 
Beienns was no other than the Ban, according to Elias Schedius ; who 
imagines, in his book De diis Germanorum, that he fonnd in the name 
Belenus the 365 days of the year, in like manner as the Basilideaiig for- 
merly found them in those of Abraxas and Mithras. For this porpose 
Schedins writes fitfleroe with an ij that he mi^ perfect that namoer, 
thns: 

B H A E N O S 

% 8, 30, 5, 50, 70, 200 » 365. 

Mowtf. Ant, ToL ii. p. 267. 
" These fires were originally lighted on the eves of the first of May 
and the first of November ; perhaps because the latter of tiioee days was 
turned into mooming ; for tradition, and some chronicles say, that the 
British ChieiSs were treacherously slain at Stonebenge on tLat day.^— 
Oufm'f Did. y. Goelcerth. 
** latrod. to Meyrick's Oardigaa. 

• 2 OhroD. xzztti 35.^-3 Kings zziii. 5, 11. 
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eteracil God, tbey allowed the same attributes to the 
Sun, which they undoubtedly worshipped as the Lord 
Qf the creation. OanneB was the god of the Chaldeans; 
and Daff-On of the Philistines, both of which are deriva^ 
tioDs of the same name. (Ju was, evidently, the sama 
deity as the Hebrew Jehovah; and was introduced 
amongst the Greeks by Plato, who acknowledges hia 
eternity and incomprehensibility in these remarkable 
words: ^'Tell me of the God On, which is, and never 
knew beginning/'^ And the same name was used by 
the early ChriiAians for the true God; for St John, in 
the Apocalypse,^ has this expression : o Qv, xa« ojiy,9uui 
s^x^/dwoe, which is translated in our authorized version of 
the scriptures, by '' Him, which is, and which was, and 
which is to come," 

The same word, with a small variation, was one ^f the 
names of the Supreme Deity in India; and a devout 
meditation on it was consid^ed capable of conveying the 
liiighest degree of perfection. In the Ordinances of 
Menu, we are informed how this sacred word was pro« 
dttced. *' Brahma milked out, as it were, from the three 
YedaSf the letter A, the letter U, and the letter M; which 
form, by their coalition, the trilateral monosyllable, 
together with three mysterious words, &Aur, iAuooA, swer; 
9r, earth, sky, heaven."' These three letters, which are 
pronounced Om, refer to the deity in his triple capacity 
of Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer. The method of 
lAsing i^ is given in the same code. ^^ Three suppressioM 
of breath, made according to the divine rule, accompanied 
vrith the triverbal phrase, bburbhuvahswah and the tri- 
literal syllable Om, may be considered as the highest de- 
votion of a Brahmen."^ Mr. Colebrooke informs us that 
^^a Brahmana, beginning and ending a lecture of the 
Veda, or the recital of any holy strain, must always pro- 
nounce to himself the syllable Om ; for, unless the syllable 
Om precede, his learning will slip away from him ; and 
unless it follow, nothing will be retained ; or that sylla- 
ble being prefixed to the several names of world^ are 
manifestfi^ons of the power, signified by that syllable.'' 

«• la TimoBO. V. iilp. 27. •» i. 4. 

« Sir W. Jones' Works, vol. iii. p. 9*. 

>* Ibid., vol. iii. p. 235. ^ Vide hA^ ImL vffi. 

" Asiat B«s. vol. v. p. 3^2. 
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From what h^ been said, we may reasonably infer* 
^at, together with the name, the idolaters preserved in 
their mysteries some indistinct knowledge of the god- 
head, derived from the true system which preceded 
them ; and aecompanied with an acknowledgment that 
be possessed the attribute of omuipresence — the Symbol 
of which was the same as that used iu the Science of 
Freemasonry, viz., an ErSt which was said to be equally 
in every place, for the purpose of taking a strict and im-* 
partial cognizance of human actions 

Fix your eyes, then, on that part of the LoJce where 
this expressive Emblem is delineated. It will remind 
vou that the Deity is watching over us, and will weigh, 
m the balance of Truth, every action, every word, every 
thought. As Masons, you are fully impressed with this 
important consideration, because it is fundamental to the 
Science you profess. It is inculcated upon you in all 
our illustrations, and can never be banished from your 
recollection. You are conscious of the presence of that 
great and glorious Being; you are conscious that at this 
very moment he is employed in examining your hearts. 
They are open to his inspection. But are they pure — 
are they impressed with the never-failing virtues of 
Faithy Ho^ and Charuy-^re the^ the ahoae of Temper-- 
anccj Fortitude^ Prudence, and Justice^ those splendid Car* 
dinal Virtues, bv which your Masonry professes to be 
distinguished— <[oes Brotherly Love burn brightly there*^ 
do they prompt you to exercise the first, best sift of 
heaven to your destitute Brethren, i2£/i^^=— and does 
Truth hold her seat in your bosoms? If you are Masons 
in reality, Masons in the strictest a<$ceptance of the 
term, your hearts are the seat of every moral and social 
virtue, and vnll not shrink from the close inspection of 
the All-Seeing Eye of God. But we cannot emulate 
absolute perfection; and, therefore, our hearts neither 
are, nor perhaps should be the abode of celestial purity, 
unalloyed by human weakness or hereditary contamina- 
tion. Hence, whether as Masons or as men, we cannot 
but entertain some feelings of dread, under the reflection 
that we are subjected to the constant and perj^etual 
superintendence of the All-Seeing Eye. And tnis is not 
a sensation either improper or peculiar to ourselves. 
The best and most virtuous Masons the world ever pro- 
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duced, as well as wicked inen, bare entertained the same 
feelings. When Adam fell from his primitive state of 
Innocence, in the first agitation of remorse, he attempted 
to hide himself from the presence of God," because be 
dreaded the consequence of His fearful inspection. Cain 
heard his tremendous voice, and shrunk into himself with 
terror.* Jacob saw the Lord in a vision, and when be 
awoke from his sleep he was afraid, and said, How 
dreadful is this place ! This is none other but the house 
of God, and the gate of heaven !^ Moses, under the im- 
pression of God's presence, trembled exceedingly, and 
confessed his very great apprehension.* David was hor- 
ribly afraid under similar circumstances.* And many 
instances occur of individuals being struck with instant 
death, for their presumption in the immediate presence 
of God. Uzzah but touched the Ark of the Covenant 
over which the Lord dwelt, and was struck dead in a 
moment.'' And the Almighty smote and slew fifty 
thousand men of Bethshesh, because they irreverently 
looked into the ark.* 

These instances are amply sufficient to convince you, 
not merely of the universal presence of the Deity, but 
of his decided abhorrence of all impurity and carelessness 
of living. If, therefore, as Masons, you are willing to be 
the Objects of his fetherly superintendence, let these re- 
flections accompany all your labours^ all your reereatians; 
<^-«nd wh^n the business of the day is about to be closed, 
let us, with all humility and reverence, return, our grate- 
ful acknowledgments to the great Architect of the Uni- 
verse, for favours already received, and supplicate his 
support on our endeavours to adorn and cement our 
and actions, with every moral and social virtue. 



• GkML iii. 8. » Ibid*, iv. 13. »* Ibid., xxviu. 17. " Heb. xlL 21. 
>• 2 Sam. 7i. 9.— Ptalm V. 7. ^^ 2 Sam. vi. 6. »lSam.vi.l9. 



LECTURE III, 

ON THE SERPEXT. 

**8o spake the enemy of mankind, endosed 
In SsKPENT inmate bad, and towards Eve 
Addiess'd his way, not with indented waTOf 
Prone on the ground, as since, but on his rear 
Circular base of rising folds, that tower*d 
Fold above fold, a surging maze, his head 
Crested aloft^ and oarbunole his eyes. 
With burnished neck of verdant gold, ereot 
Amidst his circling spires, that on the grass 
Flolited abundant ; pleasing was his shape 
And lovely." MilUm. 

The Serpent is UDiversally esteemed a legitimate sym- 
bol of Freemasonry I yet, though commonly introduced 
into all the groups of emblematical characters which the 
fancy of ingenious Brethren may have designed, either 
for amusement or instruction, its origin and secret refer- 
ence are not satisfactorily accounted for in the peculiar 
lectures of Masonry. The subject may be involved in 
some uncertainty, but an attention to the general prin- 
ciples on which our science has been founded, may do 
much towards unravelling the mystery, and may chance 
to produce a genuine illustration. One great result of 
the enquiry will certainly be, that the emblematical 
Serpent will be found to have had a place in the most 
ancient systems of primitive Masonry, and was a symbol 
almost coeaual witn its institution on this globe, by the 
first createa man, 

Tou are not ignorant that the Serpent has an establish- 
ed place amongst our emblems, although its true alle- 
gorical reference is not given in our accustomed dtequisi- 
tions. It may be nrgea that this animal is the symbol 
of Wisdom, at the D<yye is -of Innocence, because our 
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Saviour connects these qualities with the same creatures.* 
But this is to be satisfied with a very contracted explana- 
tion of a significant emblem, which certainly represents 
our fall in Adam, and our restoration in Christ — a subject 
of no ordinary importance, but one which embraces a 
comprehensive scheme, framed by the Divine hand, and 
conveying the blessing of eternal happiness in a future 
state. 

When our first parents were plaoed in the garden of 
Eden, as the abode of purity and peace, with angels for 
associates, and honoured with the peculiar presence of 
the Deity, their tenure was secured by the observance 
of one single condition, which was imposed merely as a 
test of their obedience — they were forbidden to eat of 
the fruit which grew upon the Tree of Knowledge. How 
simple soever this prohibition may appear, they were 
induced by the flattering wiles of the devil, who assumed 
the form of a Serpent for this specific purpose, to fore- 
go, or at least, to render precarious all the actual felicity 
they enjoyed, for the deceitful hope of some greater 
acquisition of knowledge or power, which was promised 
by the tempter, as the certain result of violating the 
divine command. 

Various have been the opinions advanced by theorists 
oa this knotty question-by what kind of animal was 
our great mother betrayed? I shall lav before you a few 
of the most remarkable speculations oi learned meni be- 
cause they bear upon the subject under our notice, and 
may engage your attention or curiosity, *' Some believe 
that the Serpent had then the use of speech, and con- 
versed familiarly with the woman, without her conceiving 
any distrust of him, and that God, to punish the maUca 
with which he abused Eve, deprived him of the use of 
speech. Others believe that the devil transformed him- 
self into a Serpent, and spoke to Eve under the figure of 
this animaL Others mamtain that a real and common 
Serpent, havinff eaten of the forbidden fruit, Eve from 
thence concluded that she, tbo, miirht eat of' it without 
danger ; that in effect she did eat of it, and incurred the 
diipleasure of God by her disobedience. This, say these 
autnoxa, is the plain matter of fact, which Moses would 
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relate under the allegorical representation of the Serpent 
conversing with Eve. Cajetan will have this wnole 
story, 88 it is related by Moses in the way of dialogue 
between the woman and the Serpent, to be figurative 
only, to signify the inward suggestions of the devil, and 
the woman's weak resistance. Others affirm that the 
Serpent's speech was nothing but hissing, and that Eve, 
understanding all creatures by their voices* apprehended 
what this animal had to say to her by the noise it made. 
Lyranus reports the opinion of some to be, that the Ser- 
pent put on the face of a beautiful young woman to 
tempt Eve. And some Rabbins believe that Samael, 
prince of devils, came in person to tenipt Eve, mounted 
on a Serpent as large as a camel !"^ Eugubinus thinks 
the animal was a basilisk f and to crown this mass of 
absurdity. Dr. Adam Clarke gravely tells his readers that 
the tempter was not a Serpent, but an ape ! ! !^ 

However this may be — and perhaps I may ofier a sug- 
gestion to clear the difficulty before I conclude — it is 
certain that our first parents lost their innocence, and, 
instead of the expected good, gained in return the cer- 
tainty only that they had forfeited the protection of Qod, 
and were in reality blind and miserable, naked and in 
despair. Driven now accursed into a world of troubles 
ana calamities, the unhappy consequences of their want 
of fiiith, their eyes were, indeed, opened, but it was to a 
bitter sense of misery and shame; they were become 
liable to sin and sorrow, sickness and death ; they beheld 
with deep remorse the dying agonies of those animals 
which were slain for sacrifice, pursuant to the divine 
command, certain that their own dissolution must follow, 
attended probably with similar pangs ; and, with broken 
hearts and uplifted hands, they cried to their ofiended 
Ood for mercy. The Deity listened to the humble peti- 
tion of his fallen creatures, because he saw that their 
repentance was sincere, and gave them a revelation, that 
the effects of their sin should be wiped away, and their 
posterity restored to his favour. He promised that the 
woman's seed should bruise the Serpent*s head, which 
was so exhilarating to our common mother, that, at the 

• CWm. Diet vol i. p. 87. • Brown's Valf . Err. p. ▼. c. 4. 

« Fsnnly BiUe. Note on €ton. lii. 1. 
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birth of Cain, her eldest son, she entertained a belief thai 
in him the promise was fulfilled, which would restore to 
her the joys she had forfeited^and in an ecstacy of deliri- 
ous joy, sue exclaimed : '' I have gotten a man, even the 
Lord Jehovah /' for such is the true meaning of the original 
Hebrew in Gen. iv« 1. The vices of Cain would speedily 
convince her that this. was not the promised seed ; and 
she acquiesced with silence and submission in the dis- 
pensations of Providence. The prophecy, however, was 
triumphantly fulfilled in the Messiah, who came to 
destroy, ana did, even in his human character, gain a 
decisive victory over Ae Serpenty the adversary of God and 
man. 

The great scheme of this Evil Spirit was to rob man of 
the happiness he enjoyed in Paradise, and by that means 
to counteract the design of God in the creation. He 
succeeded in the first instance, but the main part of his 
plan was defeated by Jesus Christ, who has reconciled 
man to God, and by the efficacy of his births life^ deaths 
resurrecUon^ and ascmdon^ typified by the Five Grand 
Pillars of Masonry, he has utterly destroyed the works 
of that old Serpent, the devil,'^ circumscribed his power, 
and bound him in everlasting chains and darkness unto 
the judgment of the last day.® 

Hence this emblem amongst Masons has an undoubted 
reference to the establishment of Christianity, which gave 
a death blow to the power of the Evil Spirit. The Ser- 
^nt had engrossed the worship of all mankind ; and, by 
ds oracles,^ had enslaved their minds in the fetters of 

* Rev. xz. 2. • Jade 6. 

^ Potter (ArchiBoL Grseo. 1. 2. c.9.) gives a fearfol aoooant of the con- 
nection between sernents and oracles. He says that " under the tripos 
where the Pythia delivered her responses, sometimes appeared a dni^n 
that retarned answers ; and that the Pythia was onoe kUied by him. 
And £aaebins reports i^m^lhfta «f^i %bp r^wtoda, that a serpent rolled 
himself aboat the tripod." How potent soever migiit be the epirit which 
communicated inspiration t^ the Pythia, many instances are on record 
where the priestess refused to yield obedience to his injunctions. Bribes 
have been acpepted by «ev)erai of the Pvthi» ; who, for a stipulated 
remuneration, did iPiXsmcK'**', or deliver their oracles at the dictation of 
their employers ; and Nero dared the venffeanoe of the spirits of the 
sacred cavern by openly polluting it with uie blood of men slain at the 
cavern's mouth. But when barbarism gavo way to civilization, these 
Oracles' certainly b^^ to £ul ; and at the appearance of Jesus Ghrist to 
show maakind thsir fall^y^iaiid guide them by the li^t of truth under 
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superatition and overwhelming darkness. Bat the incar- 
nation of Christ, by striking his oracles dumb,' relieved 
his deluded votaries from the effects of his potent agency ; 
and he himself was reluctantly compelled to announce 
his deffradation ; for, when Augustus consulted the oracle 
at Delphi, it answered that a child was born in Judea, 
who, being the Supreme God, had commanded him to 
depart, and he durst not disobey.' 

1 ou may deem it something more than accidental, that 
there should exist a tradition of the Messiah bruising the 
Serpent's head, and the Serpent bruising his heel, equally 
in the east and in the west ; amongst the Indians, the 
O reeks, and the Goths of Scandinavia. And yet it is an 
indisputable fact, that each of these nations preserved in 
their respective systems of religion this very remarkable 
prophecy.^® In the former country the Brahmins have in 
their temples some sculptured figures, which are ungues* 
tionably descriptive of this event. One of them repre- 
seuts their middle god Vishnu or Kreeshna with his foot 
on the Serpent's head; and another has the same god 
encompassed in the folds of a serpent, which is in the act 
of biting his heel.^ In the same mythology, a monster 
compounded of a man and an eagle, called Garuda, is 
represented as being placed at the eastern portal of the 
garden of Eden, to prevent the intnuian of SerpenU; to 
which animals he was supposed to bear a decided anti* 
pathy. After a lon^ conflict, however, he destroyed them 
all except one, which he slung round his neck as a tro^ 

the high sanction of revelation, they hecame wholly silent, and were 
heard no more.. (Pint de orac defec.) Juvenal, in his sixth Batire, 
says, Delphis oracula cessant. And Strabo (1. 7.) sa^, that in the time 
of Aagnstos Ceesar the oracle at Dodona ceased to give responses. 

* Strabo. 1. vii. * Said, in voc. Delphi. 

^ How extraordinary that every remailEable event which actoatly oo- 
cnrred in the infancy of the world, was •ocurately preserved by idolatrous 
nations, how widely soever they had d^uurted from that peculiar people 
to whom the conservation of tlie antediluvian history was committed. A 
Son of the first man was violently assanlted and slain by his brother, as 
we are told by Moses. Accordingly other nations have a corres])onding 
tradition. Sandioniatho has recorded that a Son of Uranas was killed by 
his brothera. In Diodorus we find Hesperion meets a similar fate ; and the 
Persian annals represent Siameck the son of Oai-Amurath, the first king 
of Persia, as being killed by giants. — Howard's IkoughUon the Structure 
€f the Qlobey p, 229. 

^' Yid. Maurice's Hist, of Hindostan, Plates, vol. li. p. 290. 
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phy*^ This fable evidently refers to the expulson of 
Adam from Paradise, the cherubim placed to exclude his 
contaminated race, and the ultimate destruction of them 
all, except the Patriarch Noah. 

The Greek mythology furnishes us with another in- 
stance of this primitive doctrine, in its fable of the garden 
of Hesperides. Here existed a tree which bore golden 
apples ; but it was guarded from violation by a Serpent, 
whose folds encircled the trunk of the sacred tree. Her- 
cules successfully engaged the Serpent, and having slain 
him took away the precious fruit. This event being 
deeemed of sufficient importance to be perpetuated, was 
introduced into the Celestial Sphere, where Hercules is 
represented as trampling on the Serpent's head. 

In Scandinavia, Thor, who is worshipped as a mediator, 
is said to have bruised the head of the great Serpent with 
his club ;" and in a final engagement with the monster, 
it is predicted that he shall overcome and slay him; 
though himself shall perish from the poisonous exhala- 
tions which proceed out of his mouth during the terrible 
encounter.^^ 

Thus far the application of this Symbol is exceedingly 
satisfactory, and worthy of an introduction into a system 
which was instituted to keep alive in our hearts a venera- 
tion for the Supreme Being, and an unmixed love of 
virtue and pure morality. But we must now extend our 
views to distant regions, and mark in what manner, and 
for what purposes, this same Symbol was introduced into 
other institutions, bearing the character of Freemasonry, 
until the absolute worship of the Serpent became a supei^ 
stition prevalent throughout the whole world. 

Justin Martyr tells us,^^ that among all the things 
which were accounted sacred amongst the Greeks, the 
Serpent was particularly considered as a. very mysterious 
emblem. It is, indeed, most singular, that Serpents 
should be either real or symbolical objects of devotion, in 
almost every known system of false religion. They were 
universal emblems of life and health ; received the aj^l- 
lation of the beneficent daemon, and were visible represent- 
atives of the god of creation and providence. And it is 

» Moor's Hind. Panth, p. 336. " Edda. Fab. 27. 

" Ibid. Pab. 32. » Apol. i. p. 60. 
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still room remarkable that there was always attached ta 
the Serpent, an undefined idea of some restoration to the 
divine uivour, which was expected to be accomplished by 
a gratuitous sacrifice. 

If you will accompany me in my progress from one 
country to another, we will endeavour to prodnce a com* 
plete illustration of this Symbol founded on the facts 
whidi I have already laid before you. Egypt was the 
great conservator of ancient idblatry ; and here we will 
commence our researches.' In Egypt the Serpent formed 
a Symbol of the most awful images in eiistence»^^ Cneph 
was the Serpent-god of this people ; he was the second 
person of the sacred Triad, and said to be the Creator of 
the world.^^ He was usually represented by a hooded 
snake, sometimes called Basiliscus, or the Royal Serpent. 
The Egyptian temples were full of representations ot this 
god.^^ Eternity was ever present to the mind of the de- 
vout worshipper, under the similitude of a Serpent with 
its tail in its mouth, or an endless Serpent enclosing an 
Eye ; and Wisdom was represented by the same animal 
extended at length. Did he meditate on the mysterious 
Tri^Une deity, Eicton-Cneph-Phtba, he was presented to 
the worshipper's recollection by the figure of a Globe and 
a Winged Serpent ; the Globe symbolized the Supreme 
and eternal God ; the Serpent, the animating principle ; 
and the Wings, the hovering Spirit of God, which moved 
on the face of the waters at the creation of the world. 

Bend we now our course towards the farthest bounds 
of the East, to learn what the Persians, the Indians, and 
the Chinese believed about this noxious reptile. In the 
former country, the Serpent was worshipped,'^ and con- 
sidered an emolem of the Sun, which was esteeoried the 
supernal habitation of their great god Mithras.^ And 
the visible Symbol was the deity enveloped in the folds 
of an enormous snake.^ In India, the Serpent was ele* 
vated into an object of adoration ;^ and the splendid tern- 

fles at Elora contain many specimens of Serpent-deities, 
n the second story of Teen Tal, at the south end of the 

^ Kirch, in CEdip. ayo. 18. p. 508. Herod in Eiiterp. 

^' Eofleb. pnep. eTao. I. iii. ell. 

^ Yid. Belzoni's Researches in Egypt, Plates. 

^ Eoseb. pnep. eyao. 1. i. c. 10. "^ Strabo. 1. x?. Ssid. in roe. 

" Montf. Ant. vol. ii. p. 368. ^ Maurice's Indian Ant. yol. v. p. 1015. 

4 
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Teranda^ is a very large figure of Sey Deo^ or more eoi&* 
monly Sayhudea^ the immortal Serpent.^ In the temple 
of Jagnatt innumerable figures of Serpents are inscribed 
on the walls,^ which display the antiquity and prevalence 
of this degraded worship in the vast regions of Hindostan. 
Vishna and Siva are equally represented as encompassed 
by curling Serpents, to denote their divine original. 

In China, we again find this loathsome reptile raised to 
divine honours and worship. A Ring supported by two 
Serpents, was an awful svmbol amongst the Chinese, 
emblematical of the World protected by the power and 
governed by the wisdom of the Creator. This people were 
indeed most superstitiously attached to the worship of 
dragons or serpents. The sixty-four Symbols of the god 
Fo*ili, who is said to have had the body of a Serpent,^ 
were revealed by this animal emerging from the bottom 
of a sacred lake. And thunder or rain, fair and foul 
weather, are equally attributed to the influence of the 
Serpent.* 

From the East proceed we to the West, making a short 
excursion to New Zealand, as we traverse the vast ocean 
which separates China and Japan from the continent of 
America* These savages have no written records, and 
yet from oral tradition alone they know that the Serpent 
once spake with the human voice ; and hence they aaore 
him as a superior being. But he is their god of sorrow. 
They believe also that man was first created, and that 
woman was formed out of one of his ribs, separated from 
his side by the Deity himself, to be his companion and 
friend, while as yet there existed no mortal but him* 
8elf.« 

In the savage regions of America we find abundant 
traces of this superstition. The two parents of the 
human race, were said by the Mexicans to have been 
preserved from the efiects of the deluge by means of 
Serpents ; which induced the adoration of this animal. 
The visible symbol of that preservation, was a Rainbow, 
with a Serpent suspended from each end of it. The 
temples of their bloody and vindictive deities were 

« Seeley*8 Elora, p. 175. « Ibid. p. 216. 

» Oouplet Pnef. ad Tab. Ghron. p. 3. in Fab. Pag. Idd. voL L p. 453. 

« Da HaUe's China, vol i. p. 270. 

^ ICanden in Obrist. Obaerr. 1810, Not. p. 724. 
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eoyered with representations of Serpents,^ io^ all their 
terrible varieties; and their high god VitzliputzU was 
pourtrayed in the shape of a man, whose hideous counte- 
nance was rendered truly horrible and disgusting, by 
certain black lines drawn across his forehead and his 
nose. He was seated on a Globe, which was a symbol 
of his universal power, over a lofty altar supported by 
four long poles, each end of which was ornamented with 
a serpent's head* His right hand grasped a serpent, and 
his l^t a buckler with arrows, all charged with emble* 
matical devices, each conv^png some mysterious signifi- 
cation, and inculcating some, useful lesson known only to 
the initiated.^ 

. This general veneration of so filthy a reptile* is some- 
what astonishing, but vou may rely on my iiccuraey and 
fidelity* I have sparea no pains in the research ; and, if 
I had net honestly believed it was in my power to add 
to your stock of Masonic knowledge, as well as to interest 
and amuse your minds, I should not have offered these 
Lectures to your notice. I have, however, still more 
extraordinary facts to relate. 

Eeturning to our own quarter of the globe, we find 
Serpent worship so very prevalent in the early ages of 
the world, as to impose a distinguishing appellation on 
the whole continent; for Europe is said to have derived 
its name from the worship of Eur^Op, the Seipent of the 

The inhabitants of ancient Scandinavia accounted living 
Serpents sacred, and fed them daily with milk.^ The 
Serpent formed a constituent part of their sacred Triad* 
The priests practised augury by its assistance, because 
they considered it endued with some, portion of celestial 
prescience. By virtue of certain incantations they 
tempted the Serpents from their hiding places, and 
offered them choice provisions. If they came freely and 
partook of what was set before them, it was accounted 
a ffood omen; but, if they exhibited any appearance of 
relactance, and 4urked about, or returned to their holes 
without accepting the proffered food, the omen was 

* Gage's Surv. of the West Indies, p. 117. 

» Purch. PiJgr. b. viii. c. 11. p. 796. » F*b. Cabir. vol. L p^ 180. 

'^ Glaus Magnus, Hist. Septentr. 1. xxi* o, 30. 
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deemed uDpropitious, and portended some fatal disaster. 
In the most barbarous distncts, it is said that the remains 
of this superstition exist at the present day. 

In Gam Serpents were emblematical of wisdom and 
ttuth. A cunous statue, representing the goddess of 
Truth, has been disoovered amongst the ruins of the 
ancient temple of Montmorillon in Poictou ; and Mont- 
fau^on has nren a plate of it.^ ** The goddess is quite 
naked ; ana two serpents (emblems of wisdom), twined 
round her legs and body, are embraced by both her hands 
to show the harmony, connection, and inseparable union 
betweed wisdom and truth ; the beads of both these 
serpents are applied to the breasts of the goddess, to 
show that wisdom draws all her support from truth; they 
lire elapsed fbst and Erected to the seat of nourishment, 
fo show that truth readily yields her choicest treasures, 
her most amiable beauties to the searches of the wise 
aod studious."* 

We will close our enquiries in the country where we 
Hve, for, our predecessors, the ancient Britons, carried 
this superstition to as great an extent as the inhabitants 
of any other nation. The Druids had a high veneration 
for the Serpent. Their great god Hu was typified by 
that reptile ; and he is represented by the Bards as " the 
wonderful chief Dragon^ the sovereign of heaven.** Dr. 
Stukeley says, that '^ the stupendous temple at Abury, 
\a Wiltshire, is the picture of the Deity ; and more parti- 
eutarly of the Trinity ; "but most particularly what they 
anciently called the Father and the Word^ who created 
all things. This figure you will find on the tops of all the 
obelisks, being equivalent to the Hebrew Tetragram- 
maton. A snake proceeding from a circle^ is the internal 
procession of the ISon from tiie Fivst Cause. The Egyp- 
tians frequently added Wings to it, then it was tm 
Trinity properly ; but our ancestors judged, I suppose, 
that tney could not represent the wings well in stone 
work, so omitted them. The Egyptians called this figure, 
Hemptha ; the Greeks, in abbreviated writing used it for 
Daimon, or the good genius ; the Brachmans, in the East 
Indies use it ; the Chinese ; the ancient Persians, witii 

* Ifiont. Stipplem. tom. fi. p. 221. 

» BcMTl. Ant of Corn. p. lOS. ^ Darieii* Dniids, p. 120, 121. 
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whom it still remains at Persepolis^ the AmericaDs ; our 
Britons : this shows it was extremely ancient ; but of ajl 
nations, our ancestors have had tilie greatest veneratioa 
for it, that they have expanded it in so laborious a picture, 
three miles long."* 

Tlie most potent symbol or amulet of Druidism was 
the Anguinum or GIain*neidr, which derived its sole 
efficacy from its connection with the Serpent It was 
attended by a serpent^ which had entwinea itself round 
the centre of the amulet, as the conservator of its virtues ; 
and signified the superintending care which an eternal. 
Being affi>rds to his creatures. The anguinum was ssid 
to be produced from the Saliva of a large ball of Serpents 
closely interTTOven together ; and being impelled into the 
air by the hissing of the serpents, was received by a 
horseman in a pure white cloth, who was obliged to 
retire precipitately from the spot, to escape the fury of 
the serpents, who usually pursued the fugitive until they 
were impeded by a river which they were unable to 
cross." 

The Serpent with its tail in its mouth, was an emblem 
of Eternity with the Druids ; and it read to the initiated 
a stoking lesson on the certainty of death ; teaching them 
the universal fiat of nature, that every one who is born 
into the world must return to the place from whence he 
came; and be resolved into his origmal dust. 

The reason to be assigned for the general worship of 
the Serpent, may, with some probability, be as follows : 
Man, having brought himself under the domination of 
Satan, not only by listening to his suggestions in the 
garden, but by a subsequent renunciation of the primitive 
worship ; and feeling that he was accursed without p^ 
sessing in himself the means of restoration to the divine 
favour, was willing to propitiate the being to whom all 
his misery was to be attributed, and who was hence 
esteemed the arbiter of his fate, by o&ring for his aocept^ 
ance the rites of divine wcHBhip. Hence we find that in 
every system of idolatry, the chief deities were said to 
have taken up their abode in the bodies of Serpents ; and 
a serpent attached to the statue of a god in any part of 

> Letter fmm Dr. Stakeley to Mn Gale, Stamford, June 25, ITdO. 
" Fifl Aati4- of Mssoory, p. 122, ntte. 
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the world, was eonsidered an unequivocal mark of his 
divinity ; from which belief, the devil, in holy Scripture, 
u usually denominated a Serpent or Dragon.^ 

The antiquity of Serpent worship cannot be safely 
asserted; but it might commence very soon after the 
institution of idolatry, for Taut or Thoth was esteemed 
by the Phoenicians as the first person who introduced the 
worship of Serpents amongst mankind f^ and Thoth or 
Pathrusim was the great grandson of Noah. It may be 
reasonably conjectured, however, that the veneration of 
this animal might date its original even from Paradise; 
for it is an ancient opinion,* that the Angels of heaven 
who conversed with Adam* before his unhappy fall, 
assunied the bright form of winged serpeuts. On any 
other principle, it will be difficult to conceive how our 
great mother should so familiarly admit the approaches 
of an animal, which, she would otherwise be certain, 
could neither speak nor act rationally. But if the angels 
associated with Adam in this specific form, the difficulty 
vanishes ; for, our grand adversary, by assuming a shape 
which would elude suspicion, might reasonably expect to 
succeed in accomplishing his perfidious purposes. And 
hence it should appear that this animal, which, from the 
splendour of its colours, and the geometrical exactness 
of the figures which nature has painted on the outer sur- 
face of its skin, is possessed of great external beauty, was, 
before the fall, an object of unmixed admiration and 
delight unequalled by any other created animal. It was 
subsequently to that melancholy deviation from Q-od's 
commands, that the Serpent became an object of horror 
and loathing to mankind, and was unquestionably wor- 
shipped by the first idolaters in the way of propitiation. 

it must here be observed, that in the mythology of 
heathen nations, two kinds of Serpents were introduced, 
endowed with diffferent and contrary attributes. The 
one was malignant, a symbol of the evil principle, and 
accounted instrumental in producing the umversal deluge ; 
the other beneficent, and supposed to possess every good 
and estimable quality. And these powers are repre- 
sented as engaged in acts of continued hostility. 

" Rev. xii. 9. xiiL 4. 
" Ehiseb. prep. evan. 1. i. c. 10. ** Tid. Teoiflon'd Idolatry, a 14 
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In the ages immediately sabseqaent to the flood, the 
80D8 of Noah would propagate amongst their posterity 
the fact, that the knowledge of good and evil was acquired 
by the original parents of mankind through the inter- 
vention of a Serpent, endowed with Speech, Wisdom, 
and Foreaight. Such a representation, proceeding from 
authority, would naturally induce a high degree of re- 
spect and veneration for an animal possessing these extra- 
ordinary attributes ; which would soon degenerate into 
actual worship, when the true God was entirely forsaken. 
This may be assumed as the true cause of Serpent wor* 
ship ; and, it is highly probable that both Jews and 
Christians, as well as acknowledged idolaters, have adored 
this animal on precisely the same principle. 

Amongst the nations contiguous to the Jews, it mi^^ht 
have a further reference to the Seraphim or ministenng 
Angels of that people ; for, Saraph signifies equally a 
fiery Serpent,^ ana an Angel.^ And the miraculous 
cures effect.ed by the Brazen Serpent would ffive an addi- 
tional impulse to the practice; particularly when we 
consider that at a subsequent period, the Israelites them- 
selves elevated this very symbol into an object of idolsr 
trous worship.^ And 1 may add, with a learned mytho- 
logist, often quoted, that ** since the fiery and flitting 
appearance of the Seraphim stationed before the garden 
01 Eden would bear a considerable resemblance to that 
of the fiery flying Serpent ; and, since the very same 
appellation was employed to designate each of them, it 
was not unnatural to conclude, that the form of the fly- 
ing Serpent entered into the composition of the Seraphic 
or Cherubic emblems. We have no warrant, indeed, trom 
Scripture, to suppose that this was really the case ; yet 
the notion itself, however erroneous, seems to have been 
of very great antiquity; and the existence of such a 
notion would obviously cause the serpent, particularly 
the winged serpent, to be viewed as a fit symbol of the 
AgftthodaBmon."** 

Before I conclude this account of Serpent worship, I 
cannot omit to lav before you a very curious and extraor- 
dinary account of the same superstition, as practised by 

• Numb. xxi. 6, 8. « Isaiah vi. 

« 2 Kings xviii. 4. « Fab. Pag. Idol. p. ii. c 7. 
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a sect of Christians who were denomioated Ophitae, '*both 
from the veneration they had for the Serpent that tempt- 
ed Eye, and the worship they paid to a real Serpens 
They pretended that the Serpent was Jesns Christ, and 
that he taught men the knowledge of ffood and evil. 
They distingaished between Je$u$ and Chmt : Jesus, they 
said, was bom of the Virgin, but Christ came down from 
heaven to be united with him ; Jesus was cruci6ed, but 
Christ had left him to return to heaven. They had a 
live Serpent which they kept in a kind of cage ; at 
certain times they opened the cage-door, and called the 
Serpent : the animal came out and mounting upon the 
table, twined itself about some l<^aves of bread : this 
bread they broke, and distributed it to the company, who 
all kissed the Serpent in turn. This they called their 
Eucharist.^ 

Thus have I exhibited, for your consideration, a verjr 
comprehensive account of the origin and uses of thw 
emblem in every nation of the ancient world. Amongst 
Masons, as I have already observed, it serves to remind us 
of our fall in Adam and our restoration in Christ ; who 
has not only bruised the Serpent's head, but has restrict- 
ed his power, and frustratea his malevolent intentions, 
by revealing to mankind the conditions of salvation, pur- 
chased by his own sufferings and death. 

^ Encye. Perth, in TOcOphitea 



LECTURE IV. 



ON THE CHBBUBIldr. 



« Forth roah'd with whirlwind scnuid 

The chariot of paternal deity, 

Flashing thick flames, wheel within wheel indrawn, 

Itself instinct with spirit, bat convoy'd 

Br four Chbbubic shapes ; foar faces each 

Had wondrous : as with stars their bodies all, 

And wings were set with eyes ; with eyes the wheels 

Of beryl, and careering fires between.'' 

Milton. 

Evert bmnch of science is progreseive. In the First 
Degree of Masonry, we are taught the several duties of 
our station, whether to God, our neighbour, or ourselves ; 
the practice of the Theological and Cardinal Virtues, and 
every moral and social work. In the Second Degree we 
are admitted to a participation in the mysteries of human 
science ; and eaten a glimpse of celestial glory. But in 
the Third Degree, the veil is removed ; we are admitted 
to the Holy of Holies ; we view the Cherubim in all 
their Mffhtness; and are blessed with a foretaste of 
heaven, through the resurrection of the dead. And, if 
we pass on to the Royal Arch, we receive a wonderful 
^oeession of knowledge, and find every thing made perfect; 
for this is the ne plus ulxra of Masonry, and can never be 
exceeded by any numan Institution. 

In the peculiar Lectures of Masonry, much importance 
is attached to that great symbol of the glory of God, the 
Cherubim. It is a subject which adds much to the dig- 
nity and autibority of our Science ; inasmuch as its illus- 
tration has formed an important part of Speculative 
Masonry, from the moment that it flamed in awful gran- 
deur on the Eattem portal of the garden of Eden to the 
piwent time. 
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It is a curious phenomenon in the worship of heathen 
nations, that their ideas of the Deity, as comprehended un- 
der a visible form, were invariably derived from the Sym- 
bols of the Patriarchal or the Jewish religion, and prin- 
cipally from the system used by the former, which was 
the grand trunk or root from which the religious institu- 
tions of every nation and people shot forth their luxuri- 
ant branches. The great symbol of the Deity, used 
both by the Patriarchs and their legitimate suecessors, 
the Jews, was the Cherubim of Glory, expressive of the 
wisdom and power of Jehovah ; >and this invested these 

Eure systems of worship with a distinctive character of 
oliness and truth, which the Gentiles in vain strove to 
emulate, by an adoption of the constituent parts of the 
symbol, as real and acknowledged objects of genuine and 
rational devotion. In the present Lecture, I shall endea- 
vour to illustrate this Cherubic Symbol, which, in all 
ages, has constituted one of the secrets of legitimate Ma- 
sonry ; and, if we find that it has been actually adopted 
into the mysterious institutions of every system of false 
religion known amongst men, this fact will be amply 
sufficient to warrant a conclusion, that they all emanated 
from the same source. 

This sublime symbol was vouchsafed to man at the 
fall; and was placed over the East Gate of the garden of 
Eden upon an Ark, overshadowed by the divine glory or 
Shekinab. Here it remained, a permanent token of the 
divine presence, until the accumulated sins of men pro- 
voked the Almighty to withdraw his glory, and substitute 
a deluge of waters^ which swept the apostate race from 
pff the earth* It was renewed at the deliverance of 
God's chosen people from the tyranny of Egypt, and was 
again lost at tne destruction of the temple by Nebuchad- 
jiezzar ; but was revealed to Ezekiel, when the rebuild- 
ing of that celebrated edifice demanded a divine comma- 
nication to impart the true form of the glorious Symbol, 
by which Goa had graciously manifested himself to his 
favourite people in ancient times, and which might pro- 
bably have been lost, or inaccurately preserved during 
the calamities and privations attending a long and oppres- 
sive captivity in a foreign land. 

This glorious appearance was exhibited to the pix^hetfs 
enraptured view in a splendid and incomparabis vidon ; 
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and k described by bim^ as consisting of an animal with 
the body of an Ox, invested with fonr distinct heads of a 
Lion, an Ox, an Eagle and a Man. The three first bore 
a striking resemblance to the Trinity, and the fourth 
head was that of a man, to denote that He, who, in his 
infinite mercy condescended to work out our salvation, 
should be clothed with humanity to accomplish the under- 
taking, and execute the great design as a created being. 
The whole compound figure was an apt symbol of all 
the Redeemed, thus placed under the visible protection 
of the Deity, manifested in the Shekinah, which extend- 
ed its^ gracious influence over the Mercy Seat, on which 
the Cherubim were placed. 

' It was shadowed forth in the camp of the Israelites. 
The standard of Judah was emblazoned with the figure 
of a Lion, and hence the king of Judah was emblatically 
denominated a Lion f that of Ephraim, with an Ox ; 
that of Reuben with a Man ; and that of Dan, with an 
Eagle.^ The Cabalists, to identify these banners with the 
Deity, used to inscribe each of them with a letter of the 
Tetragrammaton, or sacred name of Ood ; and the ban- 
ners of the whole twelve tribes, were made symbols of 
the circle of the Zodiac, and represented the twelve 
months of the year ; the so^stitilil and equinoxial points 
being symbolized by the four great banners of JudaU, 
Ephraim, Reuben, and Dan.^ 

It pointed out the nature of Angels. The representa- 
tion of a Man, a Lion, an Ox, and an Eagle, referred to 
their understanding, their power, their patient ministrar 
tion, their swiftness in executing the commands of the 
Most High.^ The Ox being the ^rmbol of Fire; the 
Lion, of LigfUj from the rays whicn were supposed to 
dart from his eyes; and the Eagle, from his rapid exeuiv 
sions into that element, being the symbol or Air; the 
union of Fire, Light, and Air or Spirit, were not only 

» Chap. i. « Ezekie! six. 3. 

' " Diodorus Siculos adduces a corresponditiK costom in Egypt ; and 
among the Greeks, we observe that the shidd of Agamemnon bore a 
.Licw'a HSAB, that of Aloibiades, a Sbspbmt, that-of Cadmai, a DsAooir, 
and that of UlysseB, a Dolphin." Wait's Antiq. vol. i. p. 149. More 
aneiently the distinguishing symbols were placed npon the hehnet. Thog 
the Crest of Oiins was a &wk, of Horns, a lion, kc. 

* Brown's Vnlg. Err. b. v. c. 10. 

VTreuMl. ID £nkiel i. 
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emblematical of the nature of ministering angels abont 
the throne of God, but were the actual rehioles bj whieh 
the Deity himself had condescended personally to com- 
municate with man.^ Calmet thinks that '* the figure of 
the Cherubim was not always uniform, since they are 
differently described in the shape of men, eaffles, oxen, 
and lions, and in a composition of all these figures put 
together. Moses likewise calls those symbolical or 
bieroglyphical representations which were represented in 
embroideries upon the Veils of the Tabernacle, Cherubims 
of costly work. Such were the symbolical figures which 
the Egyptians placed at the gates of their temples, and 
the images of the generality of their gods, which were 
nothing commonly but Statues composed of men and 
animals."^ 

Do you enquire for what particular purpose the Cheru- 
bim were designed ? On this mystenous subject I fear 
we must be contented to remain in ignorance. To attempt 
to elucidate their use or application among the Patriarchs 
and Idolaters, in the Tabernacle or in the Temple, would 
only involve the subject in additional difficulty and 
obscuritv. An enlightened Jewish Rabbi (Bechai) has 
observed, that Grod was declared to have been seated 
above them, lest any person should imagine that such was 
the form of God himself, who alone is to be worshipped. 
He further avers that their wings were stretched upwards 
to show that they were only appointed to rec^ve the 
divine influenee coming on them from God above.' It 
is, indeed, evident that they could not be the form of the 
Deity himself, because they are described* as constantly 
employed in pacing homage to Him that sat on the 
Throne ; which is the unquestionable quality of an infe- 
rior being. 

'* The Ark of the Covenant,'* says Archbish(^ Tenison, 
"considered in all the appendages of it, G^ vouchsafed 
to the Jews in place of all the Statues or Creatures, or 

Spearances of JDaemons, which their fancy was apt to 
ore, and in which Daemons did already, or might after- 
wards counterfeit some shows of the glorious Shekinah 



• Heb. zii 29.— Paalm zznL l.*-^olm viil. 12, md ir. 24, Ac 
' Gafanet^i Diet in Yoa Ohorabim. 

• Wait's Antiq. voL i. p. 166. • Ber. it. S. 
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of God. The whole of the Ark seems to some, the 
triumphant chariot of Qod moved by Angels, set forth by 
the form of beasts who drew the chariots of the eastern 
kiaga; whose pomp the poets exalted into heaven in 
tiie chariots of theur gods* This of the true God is 
represented as moving by angels in the clouds, not as 
any fixed Throne in itself ^ the power and providence of 
God, whose chariot hath wJieds wuk eyet^ making all the 
world its circle; though often it took its way to the 
Tabernacle and Temple. Why Cherubims were added, 
the cause hath been often intimated already ; to wit, by 
reason that the Logos appearing as God's Shekinah, was 
attended with angels and espoQially with Cherubim."'* 

To Adam and his posterity this symbol was familiar, 
for it was continually before their eyes. And though 
withdrawn at the flood, its application was not forgotten 
by the sons of Noah. Shem and a certain portion of his 
descendants transferred it, along with the Science which 
they alone preserved in its original purity. Ham and 
Japheth were also acquainted with this sublime emblem ; 
and, in the mysteries established by them on the broad 
foundation of Masonry, and disseminated by their pos- 
terity, it was consequently adopted, but with an erroneous 
referenee. The results were such as might be anticipated* 
When the true invisible God was renounced and forgottens 
this symbol furnished mankind with plausible substitutes; 
And hence, in almost all the heathen nations of which we 
have any account, the Supreme Being was worshipped 
under the corporeal form oi one or other of its component 
parts ; and they all ultimately referred to the Sun, as the 
visible likeness of that divine Shekinah by which the 
Mercy Seat had been overshadowed; and hence this 
luminary, in connection with the Cherubic animals, 
became a chief object of Gtentile worship throughout the 
WiM-ld. 

The Ox was adored in Egypt, India, and Britain; 
China and Japan ; Persia, Greece, and Peru ;^ his head 
being considered the representation of the Solar Orb; 

» Tenison's XdoUtrv, p. 339, 940. 

'^ Plin. Nat Hist L viii. c. 46. — ^Asiat Besoarch. yd. i p. 250. — ^Dav. 
Druids, p. 128. — Goupl. praef. ad Tab. Ohron. p. 3. — ^EjraipF. Hist. Jap. 

g. 418.— Bryanrs AnaL vol iL p. 425.— CNodbi Dion. L i.-^Plirdi. Pflgr. 
. ix. e. 10. 
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fhe eyes refierriog to the Fire, and the horns to those 
rays of Light aod Glory which are usually pourtrayed as 
proceeding from a celestial object; for Fire and Light 
were esteemed the general appearances by whidi God 
had always chose to manifest himself to his creatures* 
Hence not only Osiris and Isis,^ Ammon and Bacchus,'^ 
not only Alexander and Atldia,^^ but even Moses himsdf, 
the prophet and messenger of the true Gt^d, is represented 
with horns or rays ot^ glory encircling his head, as an 
unequiyocal indication of his sacred and supernal cha- 
racter. 

As the Ox was the predominating figure in the Chem- 
bim» so it was the most universal symbol of idolatry, and 
was frequently worshioped in a compound form. It }s 
probable that the fabled bulls with brazen feet, which 
breathed fire from their nostrils, and were the guardians 
of Jason's golden fleece,^ were taken from the bovine 
Cherubim. The Ox was an emblem of the great father 
or Noah ; and the Ark was called £efi-Ta«r«5, the stimu- 
lator of the Bull." He was worshipped with splendid 
Rites, at that season of the year- particularly when the 
Sun was in Taurus. 

In India, the Bull was held in high veneration, and 
honoured with diurnal worship in conjunction with the 
Linga or Phallus, as an united emblem of justice and 
prolific power. The Ammonitish idol Moloch was de- 
picted with the head of a bull, as was also the Egyptian 
Apis; and the goddess Astarte, as well as Isis, was 
represented with the horns of the same animal.^' The 
Persian Dive or Evil genius Arzshenk, had a human body 
vnth. the head of a Bull.^' A Bull was also the well 
known symbol of Bacchus, who is styled in the Orphic 
Hymns, '^ the deity with two horns, having the head of 
a BuU."^ The veneration for this animal was carried 
to such an extent, that in Egypt the blood of a Bull was 
considered an abomination ; and the Indian idolaters of 
the present day have the greatest aversion, not unmixed 

» Yid. Serv. En. 8. "^ Ot. Ed. Saph. Earip. in BMch. 

" Brown's Vulg. Err. b. v. c. 9. » Ovid. Met L vii. 

^ Bryant. Anal. vol. ii. p. 440. 

^^ Sanoh. in Enaeb. prsp. evan. 1. i. c 10. 

» BichaidBon'0 Dtflsert. on East Nat p. 171. 

» Hymn 29. 



^th horror, to the custom of using the flesh of an ox for 
food. 

The Lion was adored in the east and the west, by the 
Egyptians and the Mexicans, as a most powerful divinity.* 
The chief Druid in Britain was styled a Lion f^ whence 
it was certain that this animal was an object of worship 
with our remote ancestors, because the High Priest had 
frequently assigned to him the title of the deity. The 
same animal was emblematical of the Sun in Tartary and 
Persia;^ the head, surrounded with a glitterinff mane, 
being the representative object of the divine light ; and 
hence, en the national banner of Persia, a Lion was 
emblazoned with the Sun rising from his back.* 

In every country where the Lion was known, he would 
be esteemed the lord of the creation, if not superior to a 
created being. His eyes, which sparkle fire, his shaggy 
mane, which encircles the whole countenance, were likened 
to the splendid irradiations of the Deity ; and his strength 
and firmness were symbolical of the oppressive power of 
the Sun in those torrid regions where he darts his rays 
of perpendicular heat, witn resistless efblgence, on the 
heads of his devout worshippers. The Egvptian astro- 
nomers tauffht that the creation of the world took place 
at the precise period of time when the Sun rose in Leo; 
which sign was hence esteemed the peculiar habitation 
of the Sun ; and this belief gave an additional stimulus 
to the veneration which mankind entertained for the 
king of animals.^ 

, » Diod. Sic. Bibl. 1. i. c. 6. « Oododio. Song, 22. " Hesych. 

' ^ " The Sovereigns of Persia have for many ceDtnries proflerved, as 
the peculiar ams of their country, the sign or figure of Sol in the iCon- 
flt^ition Leo ; and this device, which exhibits a Lion conchant and the 
Son rising at his back, has not only been soolptnrad' apon their palaoes, 
and embroidered upon their banners, bat has been converted into aa 
order, which, in the form of gold and silver medals, has been given to 
those who have distingaished themselves against the enemies of their 
eonntry." Sir John Malcolm's Hist, of Pers. c. zxv. These modem 
eostoms have emanated from the ancient superstitions of Persia, in whioh 
the Lion bore a prominent character. 

** Mr. Bryant observes, in reference to this superstition : " as the chief 
increase of tiie Nile was when the Sun was passing through Leo, the 
Egyptians made the Lion a type of an inundation. All effusions of 
Water were specified by this characteristic. And from hence has been 
the custom of making the water which proceeds from cisterns and 
reservoirs, as wdl as spouts from the roo6 of buildings, come through 
the month of a Lion." Bryant's Plagues of Ejgypt, p. 86, note. 
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The Eaolb wae sacred to the Sun in many ootrntries, 
pjarticularly in some parts of Egypt,* Greece,* and Per- 
sia.^ In our scriptures the king of Babylon is termed an 
eagle.* It was reputed to have fed Jupiter with nectar 
in the Cretan cave, and was certainly an emblem of his 
dominion. With the British Druids it formed a symbol 
of their supreme god ;* it was embroidered on the con* 
secrated standard of the Mexican princes f^ and the 
common ensign of the Roman Legions was a golden 
eagle. Indeed, the peculiar property which this noble 
bird possesses, of beholding with impunity the uadir 
minished vigour of the Sun's meridian rays, would natur- 
rally procure for it an emblematical distinction. 

The Man, or idol in human ^hape, was worshipped all 
over the world ; for which custom this reason has been 
assigned by Porphyry, when charged with worshipping 
God under the figure of a man. He allowed the deity to 
be invisible, but thought him well represented in that 
form ; not because he is like him in eternal shape, but 
because that which is divine is rational.'^ But Tenisoh 
says : " this was not the common cause, but an inclination 
to a sensible object, and an apprehension of human figure 
as that which was most excellent, and which belongeth 
to a kinff and governor, under which notion, in the 
grosser idea of it, their reverence of earthly potentates 
had pictured God in their heads."^ 

The confined limits of a single Lecture preclude a 
more extended disquisition on these particular heads. 
Enough, however, has been said to render the conjecture 
extremely probable, that the worship of these sjmbols 
by heathen nations, had been adoptea from a tradition of 
the divine presence connected with the Cherubim, per- 
verted from its original purpose ; the visiUe image being 
substituted for the strpreme but invisilfle God, represented 
in the Shekinah which overshadowed this glorious sym- 
boL A probability which is increased by the considera- 
tion, that these animals were not only worshipped 
separately, but, in imitation of the prototj^e, they were 



» Diod. Bibl. p. 78. " Ovid. Metam. L x. 

" Mootf. Aot vol ii. p. 368. " Ezekiel zvii. 3. 

» Dav. Druidfl, p. 119. » Purch. Pilgr. b. viiL c. 10. 

" PorpL in. Eoseb. de pr»p. evan. 1. iii. o. 7. ^ Tea. Idol, pw 74. 
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adujhed in. absolute'union, Clement of Alexandria conjec- 
tures that the Egyptian Sphyhx and other compound 
hieroglyphics were borrowed from them ;* and an extra- 
ordinary proof of this derivation is in that famous deity 
of Orpheus, which Damascius, quoted by Cudworth,^ 
tells us was a winged Serpent, with the three heads of a 
Man, a Bfill, and a Lion. This divinity could have no 
reference but to the Jewish Cherubim. 

I am very much inclined to think that the Lion Avater 
of Hindostan, may also be referred to the same source. 
In this manifestation, a primeval Indian Monarch, named 
Hirinakassap, having violated the commands of God, and 
cast off his allegiance to that great Being, was destroyed 
by the divinity in the form of a compound animal, con- 
sisting of a Man with the head of a Lion, from whose 
month issued flames of devouring fire. The Cherubim 
which etpelled Adam from Params^ assumed two forms, 
and wielded a sword of fire, says the sacred historian, 
which turned every way to keep the Tree of Life f^ or, in 
other words, to prevent our apostate progenitor from 
attaining the privilege of immortality, which would have 
closed the avenues to the divine favour, and condemned 
him to exist^ for ever in a state of wickedness and sin. 
It is, in fiict, probable, that every one of the Indian 
Avaters were derived from recollections of traditional 
accounts of this glorious symbol of. the Deity. The tenth 
is most certainly a mjrthological representation of the 
second coming of our Saviour Jesus Christ." 

In the celebration of the mysteries, as we are told by 
Proclus, the candidates beheld norany objects of multi- 
form SHAPES, which prefigured this first generation of 
the ChdsP The Persian fire worshippers deaicated each 
month to a protecting aqg^l, in whose honour certain 
eeremonies were instituted, all of which had t distinct 
connection with the Cherubim.* The bull-man of the 
Zend Avesta, was represented in the compotmd Ibrm of 
a man, a bull, and a horse. And the Persian Dive Mun- 
heras, in his first encounter with Sohrab the son of 
Rostam, is depicted with the head of a hog ; and in the 



» 8trom. 1. V. *« Intel. Syst b. i. c. 4. ' » Gen. iii. 24. 

* Vid. Maur. Hist. Hind.--A8iat. Res. vol. i. p. 236. 

" Waifis Ant. vol. 1. p. 158. » In Flat. Thol. 1. 1 c 3. 
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next as a bi/raru^ one ride resembling #he bei^d of a lien, 
the other that of a wild boar.* £yen the Israelites in the 
wilderness, not content with the pure and sober worship 
as instituted by God himself, sighed after the splendid 
superstitions ot the neighbouring nations,^ and it has 
been conjectured that thejr adored the Tabernacle as a 
compound form of the Deity; the tabernacle itself being 
worshipped as Moloch^ the cherubim as Jijpif^ and the 
Shekinah as Remphan. 

In a word, all the multiform animals which we view 
in connection with idolatry, derive their origin firom the 
same source. They were misrepresentations of the doo* 
trines of the mysteries; in which, legends of these 
uvershadowers of the Mercy Seat, were certainly retain- 
ed. What were the Satyrs, the Centaurs, the Sphinges* 
the Chimaerse, Garuda, and others ? They have deformed 
every system of pagan theology, and certainly originated 
from the , hallowed, yet misunderstood remeyibrance of 
these Hebraic Symbols.^ 

In all the ancient mysteries which attended the reli- 
gious practice of every region in the idolatrous world, 
one prmcipal secret consisted of dissertations on the form 
and worship of God, as the best incentive to the practice 
of moral virtue. In these Lectures the component parts 
of the cherubic symbol formed prominent subjects of 
disquisition; perverted, indeed, and gradually receding 
from the truth, as they were conveyed by uncertain 
tradition fipom the apostate sons of Isoah down to the 
extirpation of idolatry. The practice was derived firom 
a similar usage amongst the faithful worshippers of the 
true God, who transmitted the sublime science of Lux ; 
and it has descended to our times pure and unadulterated. 
In the Lectures of Masonry this glorious emblem is 
copiously illustrated, and placed before the imagination, 
arrayed in awful splendours, and surrounded with un- 
fading beauties, as the scriptural representation of the 
glory of that great Being,^ who is the universal Father 
of mankind, and into whose presence good Masons and 
virtuous men hope equally to be admitted^ at the final 
consummation ot all sublunary things. 

"^ RichardBon'B Diaaert on East Nat p. 171. « Amos v. 25, 26. 
« Wait's Antiq. vol. i. p. 149. « Esekiel i. 2& 
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Confine your attention steadily to this symbol, wbicb 
ia the pride and ornament of Masonry, and you cannot 
surely deviate from the practice of pure morality. We 
are told that Moses made two Cheruoim, and fixed them 
permanently to the Mercy Seat, which was the sacred 
cover or lid of the Ark of the Covenant ;^ and, that Solo- 
mon constructed two larger ones, which stood upright 
in the Sanctum Sanctorum on each side of the Ark, and 
stretched their expanded wings over it« to improve the 
general appearance of the Most Holy Place, and render 
the hallowed repository of the Ark more beautiful and 
sublime.^ Their wings formed a seat or throne over the 
Ark, in which God did not disdain perpetually to reside ; 
and hence he is said to dwell between the Cherubim.^ 
This magnificent idea is happily expressed by Stemhold, 
in his version of the eighteenth Psalm. 

The Lord descended from above, 

' i And bow'd the heavens high. 

And underneath his feet he oat 

The darkness of the sky. 
On cherubs and on cherubim, 

Full rovally he rode, 
And on the wines of mighty winds, 

Came flying goI abroad. 

Every posture of the Cherubim has a' moral reference 
which is exceedingly profitable and worthy of our serious 
consideration. They hid their faces with their wings to 
express an innate dread of the divine majesty of God. 
Their wings stretched out denoted a readiness to execute 
celestial commissions. They were "full of eyes," to 
denote God's all-seeing providence; the wheels inter- 
secting each other at right angles,* expressed the revo- 
lutions of God's providence, regular and uniform, though 
apparently intricate and complicated. When they moved 
it was in a direct course, to represent their steadiness in 
performing the divine will. The spirit was in the wheels,^ 
that they might be capable of }delding instant obedience. 
Their faces placed towards each other, were an emblem 
of unity and concord; and they overshadowed the Mercy 
Seat with their wings, a sa sign of th^ protection afforded 

« Exod. XXV. 18-22. ^ 1 Kings vl 23-2a 

^ Psalm Ixxx. 1. and xdx. 1. 
« Eeekiel x. 11. ^ Ezekiel i. 21, 22. 
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hr the Deity to the invaluable contents of the Ark ; ihe 
tmei of which was the Sacred Law of God, written by 
inspiration, and deposited here as a place of perfect secu- 
rity, worthy of such a treasure. This treasure^ we pos- 
sess, with an inestimable addition, where those truths are 
plainly revealed, of which, even the Jews, favoured as 
they undoubtedly were in being the authorized keepers 
of the Oracles of God, had no absolute certainty ; — tnuAsf 
which point the way, not merely to peace and comfort 
in the present life, but to eternal happmess in the life to 
eome. This perfect volume is not now hid in an Ark ; 
— ^it lies open on our pedestal for every body to read; 
and is almost universally disseminated throuffhout the 
Christian world. A written revelation is a public bless- 
ing ; because it excludes all doubts and fears about the 
terms of salvation ; and is subject to none of the defects 
of oral tradition. Immured within the tyled recesses of 
the Lodge, we spread forth the leaves of this holy book 
with confidence and hope ; and looking on each other as 
Brethren cemented by the most endearing ties, we con- 
sider the open Lodge as the abode of peace, and no unfit 
emblem, surrounded as we are by every incentive to 
virtue, of the celestial mansion of bUss. 

We are told from very high authority, and I insist on 
it here, because it is peculiarly satisfactory to us as 
Christians to know and understand, that '* it was the 
Logos, or Jesus Christ himself, whose glory^shone on the 
Arl, as appears by the many places of scripture which 
speak no otherwise of the Ark than as of the type of God 
incarnate. Christ before his incarnation sitting on the 
Propitiatory as his Throne, with the Ark and Law at his 
feet; for that holy vessel is in scripture called his foot- 
stool,^ seemeth to showhimself beforehand in the Offices 
of King, and Prophet, and Priest. As King, whilst he 
sits on his Golden Throne, and exhibiteth the Law ; as 
Prophet, whilst he answereth when consulted from 
between the Cherubim ; and as Priest, establishing his 
seat as a Propitiatory or Mercy Seat."^ This is the 
opinion of Archbishop Tenison, and it appears to receive 
the sanction of scripture ; for the divine Shekinah vouch- 

* Paalm zdz. 5. aod cxxxH 7.— Isaiah Iz. la 
« Tea. Idol. p. 342. 
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safed to the prophet Isaiaht^ is declared by St. John to 
be the actual glory of Jeaua Chriat the Saviour of man- 
kind." And we must consider further, that the human 
body of Jesus Christ is the Ark of the Christian Cove- 
nant ; over which the Shekinah appeared in the cave at 
Bethlehem, in the form of a supernatural Star in the 
East, which hence is placed in the cetOre of our Lodges; 
again at his baptism by John the Baptint, as a celestial 
Dove surrounded by a shining cloud or glory ; and again 
at his transfiguration and ascension, in the ancient form 
of a cloud ; which at length received him ; and, over* 
shadowed by this Shekinah, he returned to his legitimate 
seat in heaven, there to remain as our intercessor till the 
day of judgment, when he shall again appear in a cloud 
to pass the final sentence on all mankind. 

Such are the peaceful investigations of Masonry: — 
such are the objects which engage our attention in open 
Lodge. Let those who have no relish for these intellec- 
tual pursuits seek for pleasure and gratification amidst 
other scenes, where they fancy happiness may be found; 
we, meanwhile, will be satisfied with the enjoyments we 
possess ; peace, harmony, and brotherly love, joined with 
the study and practice of moral virtue ; and employ our 
leisure in humble attempts to illustrate the attributes and 
perfections of a Deity in whom we implicitly believe, 
and the nature and reality of those expressive symbols 
by which his glory has been manifested to his creatures. 
And we will prize our immaculate science, symbolized 
by the purity of our clothingj which leads to results that 
cannot fail to be highly beneficial to everv true and faith- 
ful Brother, if received with fidelity, and practised uni- 
formly and conscientiously in every circumstance and 
situanon of life. 

vi. 1, 2. " John zii. 41. 
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LECTURE V. • 

ON THE DEIfVaE. 

« pj^r i)^ reg^ above, 

Of ghastly nature, and CDormoos size, 

One form assaults my sight, aod chills my blood. 

And shakes my frame. 0/ one departed Vforld 

I see the mighty shadow : oozy wreath 

And dismafsea-weed crowa her : o'er her mm 

Beclined, she weeps her desolated realms, 

And bloated sons, and weej^ing, prophesies 

Another dissolutioni soon, in lames." Young. 

We have now arrived, by a systematic gradation, at 
that terrible event which almost annihilated the human 
race ; and though the subject rather belongs to a colla- 
teral Degree than to genuine Masonry, yet, as the Ark 
of Noah, the Rainbow, and the Dove and Olive Branch 
have been introduced amongst our legitimate emblems, a 
Lecture on the subject may not be improperly introduced, 
as the Deluge forms a prominent feature in all the ancient 
mysteries ; and a tradition of this signal judgment was 
Universally prevalent in every region of the world. 

In the concluding period of the antediluvian world, 
human wickedness, originating in the apostacy of Cain, 
had been increasing for many centuries. New modes of 
outrage were daily invented, which tended to alienate 
man still farther from oriffinal purity, until at length the 
world became universally corrupt, and the unlimited 
vengeance of God was poured out on the whole creation. 
This judgment had been denounced by a succession of 
holy men without producing the desired effect ; and it 
has been observed, that in the age immediately preceding 
the Deluge, the wickedness and presumption ot mankind 
exceeded the impiety and corruption of any succeedins 
age. Noah was deputed to give these sinner^ a final 
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warning, whidiy as usaal, they rejected, and made the 
holy man a bye-word and a reproach. An Ark was 
therefore directed to be built, for the preservation of 
Noah and his house ; but the workmen who constructed 
this stupendous vessel perished in the flood. *' While 
Noah was employed aoout the building, the wicked 
rallied him, saying, to what purpose is a vessel made in 
the open plain at such a distance irom the water ? Others 
said to him, in tl^e way of ridicule, which has passed into 
a proverb, you have made a ship, now therefore bring the 
water to it. Others again insulted him, telling him, that 
after having practised for a long time the trade of a 
husbandman, ne was at last reduced to that of a. car- 
penter. But his answer to them was, I shall have my 
turn, and you will learn at your expense, who it is that 
punishes the wicked in this world, and reserves chatise- 
ments for them hereafter in another/'^ 

The form of the Ark, like that of a Masons' Lodge, 
was an oblong square ; so long, says Calmet, that few 
European Churches exceed it. In this Ark were saved 
Noah, his three sons and wives ; in all eig/u perscms. Some 
say that they embarked near the place where Babylon 
was afterwards built ; others tell us that they embarked 
in the Indies ; and during the time they continued in the 
Ark, they compassed the whole world."* 

And now the fountains of the great deep were broken 
up and the rain descended in overwhelming torrents. 
Tne roaring of the elements, the ffushing of the mighty 
waters, ana the universal confusion of nature's works 
struck the inhabitants of the earth with compunction and 
horror. But it was too late. What was the pitilcvs^ 
situation of the mockers and unbelievers, when they saw 
the waters bursting with irresistible violence from the 
caverns of the earth, and from the fountains of the deep v 
What were their sensations when they beheld the in- 
imdating torrents of rain incessantly pouring from the 
heavens for the space of forty days and nights ? With 
what dismay must they have been covered, if it be true, 
as is conjectured from the second chapter of Genesis and 
the fifth and sixth verses, that there was no rain before 
the flood, and that consequently this was the first ini^nce 

^ Oslael, Hist. Dk. vol. L p. 192. > Calmet, toL i. p. 192. 
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of the kind they had eyer witpeMed ? An {iwful display 
of the tremendous \^nrath of God upon obdurate sinners ! 
*' How were tbey amazed at the strangeness of Noah's 

E reservation, so far beyond all that they looked for. 
Repenting and groaning for anguish of spirit, they said 
within themselves, this was he whom we had sometime 
in derision, and a proverb of reproach. We, fools, ac- 
counted his life madness, and his end to be without 
honour. How is he numbered among the children of 
God, and his lot is among the saints!"'^' 

It is quite unnecessary that I should enlarge on a sub- 
ject so well known. Suffice it to say, that when the 
waters had subsided, the Ark rested on Ararat, a high 
three peaked mountain in Armenia, and Noah with his 
family descended into the open plain to supply the wants 
of nature, and to re-people the renovated World. The 
precise time of Noah's egress from the Ark has been a 
subject of controversy with the learned ; but it appears 
now to be generally understood that this event happened 
early in the month of May, probably on May Day, be- 
cause commemorative diluvian rites were annually cele- 
brated on that day, by almost every ancient nation. That 
learned antiquary apd my thologist, Mr. Faber, pronounces 
this to have been the day of Noah's deliverance. " May 
eve running into May day, was very generally adopted 
as the season of the Great Father's principal festival; 
and India, Babylonia, Britain, and Ireland have agreed 
in celebrating at that time the orgies of their chief 
divinity. The reason of this choice I take to have been that 
Noah then quitted the ^ri."^ And a great naturalist, 
Woodward, declares: ^' among all the remains of the 
antediluvian world, I have found such a uniformity and 
general consent, that I was able to discover at what time 
of the year it was that the Deluge began. The whole 
tenor of these bodies, thus preserved, clearly pointing 
forth the month of May."^ I shall not trouble you with 
an abstract of the different and contradictory theories, 
which philosophers ; have advanced, to account for the 
geolo^cal alterations which the earth sustained at that 
calamitous period, because the subject does not properly 

i » WJfid. V. 3, 4, 5. 

* Fab. Pag. Idol. b. v. c. 6. a. 8. 
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come within my design ; but I shall take the account of 
the Deluge precisely as it is related by Moses ; and enquire 
in what manner it has been preserved or corrupted in the 
different mysteries of the idolatrous world. - 

In this enquiry, wheresoever we find a system of 
mysterious initiation, there we are sure to find also a 
tradition of the Deluge, often obscure, indeed, and not 
unfrequently fantastical, but possessing suMcieut marks 
of a common original, to satisfy the most sceptical mind, 
that the Deluge of Noah, and do other event, is intended 
to be perpetuated amidst the adventitious embellishments 
which the genius or ignorance of a people may have 
thrown around it. 

The events which attended this great convulsion of 
nature, were engrafted, by designing men, on the pure 
system which was practised by the pious patriarchs of 
the antediluvian world ; and constituted the chief line 
of distinction between ancient Masonry and the sur* 
reptitious mysteries which were formed on its model, and 
enjoyed the triumph of superior veneration for many 
succeeding centuries. The former directed its undivided 
attention to the One invisible God, the Creator and 
Governor of the world, including the rites of worship 
ofiered to that omnipotent Being, according to principles 
instituted by himself; while the latter, at the greatest 
extent of its departure from the truth, acknowledged a 
multiplicity of deities, the chief of which were, indeed, 
capable of a resolution into the patriarch Noah,^ as an 
incarnation of the Divinity, and his three sons as a tripli- 
cation of himself, who were, therefore, elevated into 
objects of divine worship, in contempt and consequent 
rejection of the true and only God. Hence, in most 
nations, the superior deities were represented as seated 

* Almost all the deities of heathen natioiiB hare been deduced hj late 
Burtholqgists to Koah or the San, and his symbolical consort the Ark or 
Moon, for " when colonies made any where a settlement, thev eografted 
their antecedent history upon the subsequent events of the place. And 
as in those days they could carry up tne genealogy of their princes to 
the verv source of all, it will be found, that, under whatever title he may 
oome, tne first king in every country was Noah. For as he was men- 
tioned first in the genealogy of their princes, he was in after times looked 
upon as a real monarch ; and represented as a great traveller, a mighty 
oonqueror, and sovereign of the whole earth.'' — Preface to Bri^afU*$ 
Anmysii. 
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on a lotos leaf, as upon a throne consecrated by its sym- 
bolical reference to the Ark, which bore them safely on 
the surface of the troubled waters, while the rest of 
mankind were involved in one common destruction. And 
the reasons which were deemed of sufficient weight to 
decree divine honours to Noah, were, at least, plausible 
and very attractive. God had always been represented 
as the Great Father of the human race. Noah was 
esteemed, and actually was, according to the flesh, the 
great father of mankind. God is said to have hovered 
over the face of the waters at the creation ; and Noah 
actually floated on the face of the waters at the Deluge, 
which was universally accounted a new creation. The 
Lord Jehovah was to be the seed of woman and the pro- 
duce of a pure virgin ; and Noah, the universal father, 
was at once the seed of a woman, and born of the virgin 
Ark, without the intervention of any human creature. 
Hence Noah was elevated into an object of idolatrous 
worship, and became the chief deity of the Gentile 
world. 

The mysteries were, most of them, conservators of this 
tradition ; for their great founders, the Cabiri, could not 
carry their votaries beyond the period of the Deluge, 
without involving a question, which, in those early ages, 
would probably have been fatal to their own private 
views. And thus, though they actuallv taugnt the 
doctrine of an endless succession of worlds, of which 
the Phoenix was made a significant emblem , yet the 
Deluge was pronounced the creation of the present world, 
and as such it was described and perpetuated in the 
diluvian mysteries. And not only were the Deluge, the 
Ark, and the Ogdoad the main objects of these secret 
celebrations ; but they also constituted the chief refer- 
ence dn all the astratumiccU as well as religious specula> 
tions of the whole heathen world. The learned and 
elaborate Bryant tells us, that '' the Ark was looked on 
as a kind of Temple, a place of residence of the Deity, 
in the compass of Eight Persons.^*'' And again : ^^ The 
Egyptians md, in reality, make the history of the Ogdoas, 
the chief subject tf the sphere. They esteemed the Ark 
an emblem of the system of the heavens. And when 

' Aiua. vol ii. p. 233. 
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they began to distinguish the stars in the 6nnament, and 
to reduce them to particular constellations, there is reason 
to think, that most of the asterisms were formed with 
the like reference/'" Hence we find that as the lower 
apartments of the Tower of Babel were dedicated to the 
purpose of initiation into the mysteries, so the upper- 
most tier were appropriated solely to astronomical re* 
searches; for the first arrangement of the fixed stars into 
constellations was effected before the dispersion of our 
Brethren from the plains of Shinar; and Nimrod was 
placed in the heavens under the name of Orion. 

The consequences of an open renunciation of the Deity, 
which was the probable cause of the general Deluffe, 
were, however, concealed by the crafty founders of ido- 
latry, under the same veil which obscured the Great 
First Cause ; and every thing relating to that event, 
though transmitted with unequivocal exactness, was 
studiously enveloped in a web of mystery, calculated to 
lead the enquirer astray. Hence the jargon about Deu- 
calion, the Atlantians, Tvphon and Osiris, the Argonauts, 
and all the various fables with which different nations 
have been equally amused and misled. The truth was 
concealed with great art under imposing ceremonies and 
fearful denunciations. Solemn oaths were administered 
to restrain the enquiry within certain prescribed limits ; 
and the dictatorial hierophant, invested with uncontrol- 
lable authority, could draw the line with his magic wand, 
and say, even to the initiated : ^' this is the boundary of 
your knowledge ; thus far shall ye come, and no farther." 
And this accounts for th^ comparative ignorance of the 
adept himself; for the ineffable secrets were entrusted to 
none but kinss and priests ; and were conveyed almost 
solely by oral communication. Thus an extraordinary 
ceremony, referring to the Deluge, was used in the initia- 
tions, wnich shows how mysteriously that event was 
preserved and transmitted. The violent death of some 
unhappy individual was here celebrated, whose body 
they affected to have lost ; and much time was expended 
and many ceremonies used in the search ; even the 
aspirant himself was made figuratively to die and to de^ 
scend into the infernal regions, for the purpose of ascer- 

• Anal, vol ii. p. %U 
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taining the fate of him whose disappearaoce they ceased 
not to deplore. This part of the ceremony was per- 
formed in darknea; and was accompanied with loud and 
ceaseless wailings and lamentations. The body at length 
being found, the aspirant was passed through the re- 
generating medium, and thus was said to be raised from 
the dead and bom again. This was the commencement 
of joy and gladness ; and the initiated was invested with 
his symbols amidst universal rejoicing and acclamation. 

Such is the pattern on which all the mysteries were 
formed ; and it may be needless to repeat that the cere- 
mony bears an evident reference, amongst other remark- 
able occurrences, to the descent of Noah into the darkness 
of the Ark, which was his emblematical Coffin,* where 
he was figuratively said to have been in a state resem- 
bling death ;^^ and his egress thence considered as a new 
birth, and a restoration to the blessings of life and liberty. 
The door of the ark represented the medium of regenersr 
tion, and the passage of Noah through it into the renewed 
world, was imitated in the initiations by passing the 
candidate through certain ambrosiae petras or consecrated 
stones, which were (Supposed to convey a title to the 
favour of the gods, and an assurance of their continual 
protection. 

I now proceed to notice a few traditions which have 
been preserved in the mysteries of different nations ; and 
transmitted, in some instances, down to the present time. 
In the prosecution of this part of the subject, I shall not 
detain you by reciting the Egyptian legend of Osiris 
taking refuge in an Ark to escape the rage of Typhon 

ithe sea), which overflowed his dominions ; or the Oreek 
able of Deucalion; or the Chaldean account of the 

' Or Hell, according to the Scandinavutn Bystem ; for " Helle signifieB 
Bepolchnim. It is derived from Helan, to cover or conceal, and, thero- 
fore, properly eimresses the Gravef that common covering or concealment 
6f mankind. — farmer's Worship of Human Spmts, p. 366, note «.) 
Acoordinff to Faber (Pag. IdoL voL i. p. 377), Hell waa the invnUa 
world of ckparted spirits, whether good or hadi and, in this sense, ooraa- 
gponded e<]ually with the Hela of the Qoths, and the El-ysiam of ctaasi- 
cal antiquity. 

"^ A passage of an ancient writer, preserved bj Stobnas, oontainB tbs 
following remarkable words : — ** The mind is a&cted in dbaxh Jnst as it 
is in the initljltiok into the mysteries. And word answers to word, as 
well as thingto thinjg ; for valevrtw is to ois ; and r^t^d^u, to Bi 
iKiTiATBD.'' Warb. Diy. Leg. b. ii. s. 4 
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preservatioQ of Xisuthrus, which are too well known to 
need repetition. I shall rather choose to repeat a few 
of the most rare and .curious traditions which we find 
recorded concerning this signal judgment. 

The Brahmins of India preserved an account of the 
Deluge with some degree of accuracy; and united with 
it a description of the primitive peace and happiness of a 
former world. Men, say they, in the very first ages en- 
joyed full perfection, and conversed familiarly with the 
gods. Piety, truth, and every other virtue flourished 
amongst them uncontaminated by the malignant influ- 
ence of an unholy passion. The ground produced its 
fruits spontaneously, and men were not constrained, by 
the wants of nature, to endnre the pains and privations 
necessarily resulting from toil and labour. This state 
of universal repose at length produced discontent, which 
was soon followed by active rebellion, and the commis- 
sion of every species of crime. Such a state of depravity 
elicited the summary vengeance of the ofiended gods. 
The ground was deprived of a large portion of its fecun- 
dity, and men were condemned to labour in order to 
supply their increasing necessities. The wickedness of 
mankind at length rendered their utter destruction inevi?- 
table. To purify the earth from the pollutions thus 
heaped upon it, the two regenerating elements, fire and 
water, were used. First a torrent of fire was sent upon 
the earth, which melted all mineral and vegetable mat- 
ter, and consumed every thin^ in its progress. Then fol- 
lowed a deluge of water, which covered the whole face 
of the earth, that its pristine purity might be restored 
by a general ablution. Durinff the prevalence of the 
waters, the god Vishnu, stretched at length, slept beneath 
the surface on the bosom of Devi, who, for that purpose, 
had assumed the shape of a monstrous serpent, itkose folds 
were coiled up in the form of a boat* A lotos plant issued 
from his navel, and, ascending to the surface, spread its 
leaves and flowers on the expanse, and produced the 
god Brahma; who, seated in state upon its oalix, claimed 
to be the first bom of men and gods." When the waters 



u At the deatli of Brshma» sm Moor {Hind, Panth. p. 103), the 
world is delni^ed with water, sod v ishnii phioes himadf on the lotos as a 
litUe child with the toe of lijs right foot id his month, as an emblein of 
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had Bubflided, the navicular Serpent Devi was grounded 
on Mount Meru ; Vishnu was seen gloriously arrayed as 
the Rainbow; and Devi flew away in the form of a DoveP 

You will smile, when I relate the tradition, as it was 
preserved in China ; but I have good authority to bear 
me out, and will, therefore, hazard the consequences of 
exciting your mirth. The inhabitants of the island 
Maurigasima, says the legend, becoming enriched by sue* 
cessful traf&c, grew irreligious, neglected the rites of 
divine worship, and held the gods in sovereign contempt. 
These slighted beings, therefore, to revenge themselves 
on such an impious race, revealed to the king, who was 
a just and virtuous monarch, that whenever he should 
observe the faces of the two idols, which stood before 
the temple to turn red, he should immediately, with all 
his family and substance, escape from the island, to avoid 
the impending destruction of its inhabitants. This vision 
he made known to his subjects, that they might profit 
by the communication. But they ridiculed the good 
king; and a short time afterwards, one of them, in the 
delirium of unbelief, daubed the faces of these idols with 
red paint. The king, beholding the portent, lost no time 
in escaping from the devoted island with his family and 
friends, amidst the ridicule of all who were concerned in 
the imposition. No sooner, however, was he departed, 
than the island was swallowed up by the waters, and all 
the inhabitants were drowned. The king arrived safe in 
China, where his escape is still commemorated by an 
annual festival.^' 

In the remotest times, before the moon accompanied 
the earth, according to the mj^hology of the Muysca or 
Mozca Indians, the inhabitants of the plain of Bogota 
lived like barbarians, naked, without agriculture, with- 
out any form of laws or worship. Suddenly appeared 
among them an old man, who came from the plains situ- 
ate on the east of the Cordillera of Chineasa, and who 
appeared to be of a race unlike that of the natives, 
having a long and bushy beard. He was known by three 

eternity. When the deluge is about to subside, a lotos springs from his 
naiel as before, from which Brahma is reborn. 

^ Yid. Maur. Ind. Antiq.— Moor's Hind. FantL— Fab. Pag. IdoL— 
Wilf. on Mt Gauc, &c. 

^ Ksmpfer's Japan, Append, p. 13. 
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distinct appellations, Bochica, Nemquetheba, and Zuhe. 
This old man instructed men how to clothe themselves, 
build huts, till the ground, and form themselves into 
communities. He brought with him a woman, to whom 
also tradition gives three names, Chia, Yubecayguaya, 
and Huythaca. This woman, extremely beautiful, and 
no less malignant, thwarted every enterprise of her hus- 
band for the happiness of mankind. By her skill in 
magic, she swelled the river of Funzha and inundated 
the valley of Bogota. The greater part of the inhabit- 
ants perished in this deluge; a few only found refuge 
on the summits of the neighbouring mountains. The old 
man, in anger, drove the beautiful Huythaca far from 
the earth, and she became the moon, which began, from 
that epocha, to enlighten our planet during the night. 
Bochica, moved with compassion for those who were 
dispersed over the mountains, broke, with his powerful 
arm, the rocks that enclosed the valley, on the side of 
Canoas and Tequendama* By this outlet he drained the 
waters of the lake of Bogota; he built towns, introduced 
the worship of the Sun, named two chiefs, between 
whom he aivided the civil and ecclesiastical authority, 
and then withdrew himself, under the name of Idacanzas, 
into the holy vallev of Iraca, near Tunja, where he lived 
in the exercise of the most austere penitence for the 
space of two thousand years.^^ 

The Indians of Cholula have a similar tradition, but 
they extend it to the general dispersion of mankind. All 
those who did not perish in the inundation, say they, 
were transformed into fishes, save seven ^ who fled into 
caverns. When the waters subsided, one of these called 
Xelhua, surnamed the Architect, went to Cholollan, 
where, as^a memorial of the mountain Tlaloc, which had 
served for an asylum to himself and his six brethren, he 
built an artificial hill, in form of a puramid. He ordered 
bricks to be made in the province of Tlamanalco, at the 
foot of the Sierra of Cocotl, and to convey them to Cho- 
lula, he placed a file of men, who passed them from hand 
to hand. The gods beheld with wrath this edifice, the top 
of which VMS to reach the clouds. Irritated at the daring at- 
tempt of Xelhua, they hurled fire on the pyramid. Num- 

^ Hnmboldt'B Besearohes in America, vol. i. p. T4. 
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bers of the workmen perished ; the work was discontinued, 
and the monument was afterwards dedicated to Quetzal- 
cotlf the god of the air.^ 

The savages of South America believed that a priest, 
called Tezpi, was saved from a general inundation, by 
retiring with his wife and children into a box made of 
wood, in which he had also gathered together many 
animals, and excellent seeds of all sorts ; and that, after 
the retreat of the waters, he let fily a bird called Aura, 
which returned not back; and successively several others, 
which also came not back ; but that the least of those birds, 
that which the Indians esteemed the most, soon appeared 
again, toith the branch of a tree in its mouth.^ These ac- 
counts, preserved by men in almost a savage state, in a 
quarter of the globe unknown in ancient times, and cer- 
tainly debarred by nature from any communication with 
the inhabitants of the eastern continent, approximate 
very nearly to thobe of Moses. 

Enquire we now what was the belief of the British 
Druids in this particular ; for, on every subject, I studi- 
ously bring before your notice the creed and practice of 
our ancestors,^^ because tiieir opinions cannot fail to be 
peculiarly interesting. 

In the mysteries of Britain a tradition of the Deluge was 
undoubtedly preserved, perverted indeed and localized like 
those of other nations, but bearing characteristic marks of 
the same event. In the time of the great god Hu, man- 
kind were involved in an universal profligacy of manners. 
A communication was therefore made from heaven that 
the corruptions of the world should be purified by fire 
and water ; that the Lake Llion slmuld burst, and, over- 
flowing its banks, the torrent of water, with irresistible 
violence, should deluge the land and destroy all its inhabit* 

^ Mexican MS. in the Yatiean. — ^Hanib. Besear. in America. 

^ Howard's Thonghts on the Btmotnre of the Globe, p. 120. 

" The ancient Scandioavians taoght that the world was prodkioed fron 
the breath of the giant Ymer ; that a man and a woman proceeded from 
his side during his deep ; that a detnge afterwards destroyed all mankind 
except one family, who sacceeded in keeping a boat floating on the surface 
of the waters ; and that the world was repeopied by the deBoeodaiitB of 
this fiunily. The Deitv was tepreeented as being invisible, and residiitt 
in the lonely solitude of sequestered forests ; that he punished the sins of 
men by diners plagues ; bal that his anger might be appeased by prayer 
and repentance. 
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BXkts. In consequence of this revelation, a vessel was 
constructed withona saiU, in which were preserved a male 
and female of every species of animals, and also a man 
and a woman n^med Dwivan and Dwyvacb. When these 
were safely enclosed within the womb of the vessel, a 
pestilential wind arose, replete with poisonous ingredients, 
which spread devastation and death throughout the land. 
Then followed a fiery deluge, which melted the rocks and 
split the earth asunder. After this, the Lake Llion burst 
forth," inundated the earth, and destroyed the whole 
creation of m0n and animals, except the favoured few 
who had sought protection in the sacred vessel. And 
thus the world was purified by fire and water from the 
pollutions which the sins of men had accumulated upon 
It. When the destruction was complete, the Avanc or 
Beaver, a symbol of the floating Ark, was drawn to land 
by the oxen of Hu Gadarn ; Gwidion (the British Mercury) 
formed the Rainbow^ as a fair attendant on the Sun ; and 
an assurance was given to the man and woman, by whom 
the world was to be repeopled, that the Lake should burst 
no more." 

In all these several legends, we have sufficient traits of 
similarity to enable us to detect their origin in the Deluge 
of Noah. The bursting of the Lake evidently refers to 
the true account contained in the Seventh chapter of 
Genesis, where it is said that the fountains of the great 
deep were broken up. And this was a much more rational 
belief than was entertained by some other nations. In 
the Hindoo mythology, the disruption is referred to the 
aot of quitting the Ark after the waters had subsided. 
The body of Sita, the wife of Maha Deva, is said to have 
burst, and the hero gods, or Noah and bis sons, are vio- 
lently thrown from her.womb.*^ In the parallel super- 
stition of Scandinavia, the giant Ymer is represented as 
slain, and the blood bursting from the wound formed a 
deluge, which drowned all the families of the giants, ex- 
cept one, who saved himself in his bark.^ And in Egypt 
the " bursting" was applied to an Egg, broken by Typho» 
during his contest with Osiris. But the bursting of a 
lake was the most prevalent belief. 

» Dav. Celt. R«. p. 157. " Da?. Drokto^p. f5. 

» Asiat. Research, vol. vi. p. 477. " Volusp*. 

6 



In tfttcing the mysterious institutioas of different na- 
tions, we are surprised with a wonderful variety of fables, 
all bearing a reference to this same transaction. Thus, in 
one system the deity is said to have remained for a speci- 
fic period in the belly of a fish ; in another, to have sailed 
over the sea in a golden cup ; in a third, to have been 
enthroned on the broad leaf of the lotos. Again, he was 
believed to have been saved from drowning, by a princess, 
who humanely used for that purpose a rope made of her 
own hair ; and many other traditions of a similar nature 
were taught, equally alluding to the salvation of Koah.^ 
And, whether the deity were fabled to have been pre- 
served from the effects of a general destruction in a vessel 
without sails, on the back of a crocodile, in a navel, 4n a 
cup, upon a mare, by a dove, or by a rainbow ; whether 
he were scdd to be born from a cavern, a cloud, or a door ; 
hewn out of a rock, produced from the side of a virgin 
without the co-operation of a father, from an egg, a cow, 
or the moon, the reference is undoubtedly the same. All 
these legends owe their origin to Noah and the Ark ; for 
the foundation of eveiy known system of idolatry was the 
worship of the Great Father and the Great Mother, sym- 
bolized by the sun and moon.^ 

But the great father and mother were often confounded, 
and made to represent the same person; for the deity, in 
all the countries which practised an idiolatrous worship, 
was considered as possessing both sexes in common.^ This 
being the case, the worship of the great father was pro* 
bably introduced with some reference to the first prophecy 
of the Messiah, for Noah was considered an incarnation of 
the divinity* And there is nothing very repugnant to 
principles of sound analogy in the ultimate reference to 
the Sun, Moon, and Planets, which soon became objects of 
divine worship. Every principle of false religion rested 
on some foundation of truth, either direct or implied; 
and the worship of the host of heaven might be derived 
from the highly figurative language by which the true 
■ 

* Asist Beeesrch. ?ol. vi. p. 479. — ApoUod. BibL L ii. c. 5. — Jtmbl- 
de JiML 8. 7. ^ 

^ Fragm. Stesich. in Fab. Cab. c. yii. — Asiat BeeeardL toL vL p. 
521^— E^g. Fab. 62.— Just Mart dial, cnm Tryph. p. 168, &a 

M Cudw. Int. Syst L i. c. 4.— Ordin. of Menu. Sir W. Jones's Works, 
vol. iii. p. 70. 
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Qod was usually described by the early patriarcbs. Some 
remarkable specimens of this style are found in our 
sacred writings-. Baalam describes him under the title of 
a 8TAE ;^ David calls him a sun,^ and so does Malachi.^ 
If, then, Noah, or the Great Father, was worshipped as 
the Sun, his consort and the rest of the Ogdoad would be 
assimilated with the Seven Planets, of which the Moon 
was the chief. 

Not a few of these nations unite in blending the Crea- 
tion and Deluge so intimately, that the fable will aptly 
apply to either event ; and it is probable that from this 
confusion has arisen the various applications which have 
been emblematically made to the mundane Egg,^ which, 
as an universal symbol, is another great and unerring testi- 
mony to the fact of a jcommon origination. The ngurar 
tive meaning of this expressive emblem may be traced 
to the creation of the world ; for the Spirit of God is 
truly represented at that period as hovering over the 
face of the waters, in the same manner as a bird broods 
or flutters over her eggs — an idea which is most beauti- 
fully expressed by Milton. 
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with mighty wings oatspread. 

Dove-like aat'st brooding o'«r the vast abysB, 
And mad'st it pregnant ""^ 

This truth was conveyed through the antediluvian world, 
and introduced by Noah and his family amongst the new 
race of men who peopled the earth after the flood, 
amongst whom the Egg soon became a significant and 
universal symbol. Thus in the Ordinances of Menu, the 
origin of all things is ascribed to an Egg. ^' He (the 
Creator) having willed to produce various beings from 
his own divine substance, nrst, with a thought created 

» Nomb. xxiv. 17. « Psalm hcxxiv. 11. « Mai. It. 2. 

*" The egg which contains the radiments of life, and was hence esteem* 
ed no unimportant symbol of the resarrection, was no other than the 
Ark, and the reference in the text corresponds exactly with the belief of 
all nations. Dionusus was fiibled by the Greeks to be born from an 
effg, (OrpA. Hymn v.) and he and Koah were the same person ; therefore 
the birth of t^ionnsus, or Brahma, or any othe^ hero god from an 
was nothing more than the egress of Noah from the Ark. — Yid. 
Pag. Idol. b. i. c. 4. 

« Paradise Lo0t> b. i. 1. 20. 
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the waters, and placed in them a productive seed ; that 
ieed became an Egg^ as bright as gold, blazing like the 
Inminory with a thousand beams ; and in that Egff he 
%DM bom himself^ in the form of Brahma, the great fore- 
father of all spirits."^ In Ohina it is believed that 
Puoncu, the first man, was bom out of an Egg. The 
heavens were formed from the shell, the atmosphere from 
the white, and the earth from the yolk. 

In the Orphic Mysteries, the doctrine was promulgated 
that the sun was produced from an Egg, which, floating 
on the ocean, was tossed about by the waves, until he 
burst forth in full splendour, endowed with power to 
triplicate himself by his own unassisted energies. Here 
is a direct reference to Noah and his three sons ; as well 
as to three appearances of the Sun ; *in his rising, south- 
ing, and settmg. In the Hymns attributed to Orpheus, 
at one time Venus, the universal parent of gods ana men, 
is said to have been bom from an Egg f^ and at another 
Cupid is produced from the same Symbol." In both 
these instances, the Egg represents the Ark of Noah, 
which, while floating on the abyss, contained every living 
creature, and was in effect, a toorld in itself. Aiad this 
reference was not attended with any violent or improb- 
able stretch of conjecture, for it was a tenet even to the 
Jewish creed that the earth was founded on the floods," 
and as it was known to the Gentile world that the Ark 
had floated on the waters of the Deluge, the Earth and 
the Ark were frequently mistaken for each other, and 
the Egg was a symbol common to both. To corroborate 
this explanation ; in one system, Cupid, thus said to be 
born ot fm Egg, is represented as seated on a Rainbow; 
and in another, the Dove^ the bird of Venus, is seated on 
an Egg.«* 

Thus it appears that with the migrating descendants 
of Noah, the Egg had an undoubted reference to the Ark ; 
and in this acceptation it bore a prominent feature in all 
the diluvian mysteries ; for the Ark, when floating on the 
waters, was a world in miniature ; as it not only con- 
tained all living creatures, but was the sole visible 
substance remaining of the terrestrial creation. Hence, 

» Sir W. Jones'B Works, vol. lu. p. 66. >* Hymn 2. 

■ Hymn 5. ■ Pialm mv, 2. ^ AmpeL e. 2. 
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if Bnhma» or Bacchus, or the conresponding god of any 
other nation was fabled to be bom or an Egg, the sym- 
bol applied to the Ark of Noah. In truth, the I^g was 
the foundation of all the symbolical machinery of idola- 
try. The world was formed from an Egg ; it was subse- 
quently destroyed j and ss destruction was considered 
but as a prelude to reproduction, the same symbol was 
again resorted to as an emblem of a new creation. For it 
was an universal belief, that at the conclusion of certain 
stated periods, the world was to be destroyed either by 
fire or water, or both ; that the same progenitors ap- 
peared on the stage in each successive creation ; and 
that the same race of men were re-born, and acted the 
same parts on the great theatre of the world, as they bad 
before done in a former state.^ And from this belief, 
doubtless, originated the doctrioe of the Metempsychosis. 

It remains that I elucidate the Symbols attached to 
this subject; which will bring the whole matter to a 
conclusion. These are the Ark and Anchor ; the Dov« 
and Olive Branch ; and the Rainbow. 

The Ark and Anchor are emblems of a well grounded 
hope and a well spent life. They are emblematical of 
that divine Ark which triumphantly bears us over this 
tempestuous sea of troubles; and that Anchor which 
shall safely moor us in a peaceful harbour, where the 
wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at rest.** 

The Dove with an Olive Branch in its mouth is an 
emblem of peace, and, in connection with the Rainbow, 
points out to desponding mortals that divine justice is 
satisfied, and mercy extends her golden sceptre to a guilty 
world. The Dove, when liberated by Noah, brought 
back in its mouth, say the Jewish Rabbins, a Branch of 
Olive plucked from the Groves of Eden, near which the 
Ark, most probably, rested* Thus the Dove and Olive 
Branch became a permanent sjrmbol of peace ; and im- 
plied the removal of a calamity and the substitution of a 
oenefit. In remembrance of this wonderful escape, the 
token of union on the plains of Shinar was a broad 
Banner, on which a Dove, bearing the Branch of Oliv« 
in its mouth, encircled by a Rainbow, were curUmsly 
embroidered. Dr. Owen, in his natural history of Ser- 

» Itaitir. Book of Absd. » Star in tbe EmI, p. €4. 
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pents,^ Bays that ^^ SemirBinis, being conquered by Stau- 
rebates, antiquity feigned she was changed by the gods 
into a Dove, the bird of Venus, which is the reason 
why the Dove was worshipped by the Babylonians, and 
why they gave it in their Ensign" This is erroneous, for 
the banner doubtless proceeded from a recollection of 
the benefits derived from Noah*s Dove ; and it was actu- 
ally used by Semiramis herself before and during her 
unfortunate expedition into India ; for the Dove was the 
favourite bird of this empress, and hence she was figursr 
tively said to have been nourished in her infancy by 
doves in the wilderness.^ 

This bird being univeraally held in high veneration, 
was said to have conveyed the Mysteries to many diffe- 
rent nations. From the information which it gave to 
Koah while he was confined within the gloomy recesses 
of the ark, it was accounted an interpreter of the Divine 
will ; and hence the priests and prophets of idolatry 
were frequently styled doves. 

The Rainbow was an emblem common to every species 
of religious mystery ; and was probably derived from an 
old arkite tradition, that the Divinity was clothed in- a 
Rainbow. For thus is he represented by Ezekiel the 
prophet : *' As the appearance of the bow that is in the 
cloud in the day of rain, so was the appearance of ihe 
brightness round about. This was the appearance of 
the likeness of the glory of the Lord."* St. John saw 
in a vision the throne of Gk>d, encompassed by a rain- 
bow.* A Rainbow was, in fact, the usual emblem of a 
divine Saviour throughout the world. Some Christians, 
*^ from the irradiation of the sun upon a cloud, apprehend 
the mystery of the Sun of Righteousness in the o[>scurity 
of flesh ; — ^by the colours green and red^ the two destruc- 
tions of the world by vxOer and Jire; or by the colour of 
blood and water, the mysteries of baptism, and the holy 
eucharist."^ 

In India the Rainbow was an emblem of peace, and 
in the Third Avater of Vishnu, it is represented as issu- 
ing from the troubled waters of the Deluge. It was 
esteemed the principal instrument used to compose the 

" P. 3. c. vl » Diod. Sic Bibl. 1. ii. c 1. » Esekiel i. 38. 
• Bev. iv. 3. « Brown's VoL Err. k m c 4. 
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agitation of the elements, which prodaced and attended 
that awful event. In the British mysteries it was an 
emblem of protection ; figuratively said to surround the 
aspirant, when delivered from his confinement in the 
Pastes or Ark; and hence he was called the offspring of 
the Rainbow. The Bards frequently introduced this 
symbol, which is compared to '* a stream of light, which 
scares away violence from the earth, and causes the 
bane of its former state round the circle of the world to 
anbside.^ 

I shall conclude with a few practical comments on the 
awful event which has formed the subject of this Lecture. 
And do not imagine that I am deviating from the pure 
principles of our Order, when I endeavour to apply the 
truths inculcated by Freemasonry to a higher object 
than present felicity; for the connection between Ma- 
sonry and Religion is absolute, and cannot be destroyed. 
Masonry contributes to produce the social happiness of 
mankind in this world by the practice of moral virtue. 
Relinon gives us happiness in a future state, emanating 
partly from the same cause, but rendered perfect by the 
atonement of Christ. Hence Masonry must be considered 
as the handmaid of Religion, because the practice of 
moral virtue, though it cannot absolutely save, is an 
essential condition of salvation* With this illustration 
in view, I shall endeavour to incite you to CkriHtan 
morality, that the peace you derive from your masonic 
pursuits may be contemplated by the practice of reli- 
gion, and produce its final and lasting reward at the resur- 
rection of the dead. 

You have seen how the whole world was destroyed, 
and the race of men almoste xterminated, for a rejection 
of the very morality which Masonry recommends. Divine 
Revelation informs you that it shall undergo a second 
destruction for the same cause ; when a different i^nt 
shall be employed to consume and bum up this earth 
with all that it contains. Do not, then, like the profane 
antediluvians, scoff at the terms of salvation, and say, the 
threatened punishment will never be inflicted. Do not, 
like them, say, we will eat, drink, and be merry, and all 
will yet be well ; for you may be assured that nothing 

* Chsir of OeridwsQ. 
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but practical righteoosneasy founded on faith in the aton- 
ing Mediator, can bear you up in that day when the 
ripened iniquities of men shall bring on the long-aua- 
pended deluffe of fire, which shall drown the wicked in 
everlasting destruction. The Ark, in which you and all 
piankind must be saved from this fiery purgation, is 
inscribed with three important words, Kbpbntangb, 
Faith, and Obediektce, which, like a brilliant Rainbow, 
surround and overshadow the vehicle of your preservar 
tion ; and, with an efficacy more significant than the Dove 
and Olive Branch, proclaim your everlasting peace* 



LECTURE VI. 

ON TfiB MTSTBRIOUS DARKNESS OF THE THIBD DBaBEB. 

" Thepale beam struggled tluroagh the shade 
Tnat black'd the cavern's womb ; 
And in the deepent nook betray'd, 

An altar and a tomb. 
Around the tomb in mystic lorSi 
Were forms of various mien ; 
And efts, and fonl-wing*d serpents, bore 
The ahar'B base obscene." 

Midde. 

By the dispensations of an All-wise Providence^ it ia 
ordained that a state of Darkness, resembling death, shall 
precede the attainment of all the different degrees of 
perfection. Thus the dense vacuum of chaos introduced 
the formation of the world as it came from the hand of 
its Maker pure and perfect. Thus the whole creation 
annually sinks into itself; the trees are stripped of their 
leafy covering, the waters are locked up in the frosts of 
winter, and nature seems consigned to the embraces of 
darkness and death. But this dreary pause is only a fit 
preparation for the revival of the new year, when the 
earth again displays her charms^ and cheers us with all 
the animation and glory of a revived existence. Thus 
also man, the nobler work oS the Deity, is subject every 
day to an oblivion of sense and reflection, which, how- 
ever, serves but to invigorate his faculties, and restore to 
reason all its energy and force. And thus, even death 
itself, though terrible in prospect, is but the prelude to 
our restoration in a more improved state, when eternity 
shall burst upon ns in full effulgence, and all the glories 
of absolute perfection encircle us for ever. 

In like manner the emblematical daikness of Masonry 
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ijB bat the precursor of superior illumination ; and hence 
our science is aptl^ denominated Lux or Light, because 
it removes the mists of error and prejudice from the 
understanding, and leaves the soul open to impressions 
which awaken all the energies of Faith, and Hope, and 
Charity. This Light is partly communicated by the 
assistance of hieroglyphical emblems ; for Masonry, cor- 
rectly defined, is " a beautiful system of morality, veiled 
in allegory and illustrated by symbols." Thus, if we 
wish to recommend justice and morality, we point to the 
Square^ which is the emblem of these virtues ; if equality 
be our theme, the Level is displayed ; if integrity, the 
Plumb. Do we wish to illustrate our respective duties 
to God and man, the Three Great Lights are on the Pedes- 
tal, and are easily brought before the active Mason's 
view ; and the Three Lesser Lights point out the excellent 
scheme of government adopted by our ancient Brethren, 
and still practised in our Lodges. Do we enlarge upon a 
life well spent in acts of piety and devotion, the Perfect 
Ashler is the elucidating emblem; if we refer to the 
comfort and perfection of God's revealed word, it is done 
through the medium of the Tracing Board; if the pure 
and perfect road to Heaven be the subject of our Lecture, 
we have a Ladder composed of staves or rounds innume- 
rable, each pointing out some moral or theological virtue ; 
and even wnen elevating our thoughts to the Deity him- 
self, our eyes involuntarily rest on the Olory in tAe cenr 
tre; then, with hearts overflowing with gratitude and 
love, we bow reverentially before the ^1-Seeing-Eye 
of God, which the sun, moon, and stars obey ; conscious 
that it pervades their inmost recesses, and tries our 
thoughts, words, and actions by the unerring touchstone 
of truth and eternal justice. 

In the ancient mysteries, the Epoptes, or perfectly 
initiated aspirants, were reputed to have attained a 
state of pure and inefiable Lights and pronounced safe 
under the protection of the celestial gods;^ while the 
unhappy multitude, who had not undergone the purify- 
ing ceremonies, were declared reprobate ; said to wan- 
der in all the obscurity of Darkness^ to be deprived of 
the divine favour, and doomed to a perpetual remdenoe 

* Diod. Bie. Bibt. I. ▼. c. 3. 
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in the inferoal regions, amidflt a cheerless and overwhelm* 
ing contamination.^ 

During the Persian initiations, this doctrine was en- 
forced ex cathedra. The Archimagus informed the candi- 
date, at the moment of illumination, that the Divine 
Lights were displayed before him ; aud after explaining 
the nature and purport of the mysteries in general, he 
taught that the universe was governed by a good and evil 
power, who were perpetually engaged in contest with 
each other, and, as each in turn prevailed, the world was 
characterized by a corresponding succession of happiness 
and misery; that uninitiated and immoral men were 
votaries of the, evil power, and the virtuous initiated of 
the goodf and at the end of the world, each, with his 
followers, will go into a separate abode ; the latter with 
Tazdan shall ascend by means of a Ladder to a state of 
eternal Light, where exists unalloyed happiness and the 
purest pleasures ; the former with Ahnman shall be 
plunged into an abode of Darkness, where they shall 
suffisr an eternity of disquietude and misery, in a desolate 
place of punishment situated on the shore of a stinking 
river, the waters of which are black as pitch and cold as 
ice* Here the souls of the uninitiated eternally float. 
Dark columns of smoke ascend from this stream, the 
inside of which is full of serpents, scorpions, and venom- 
ous reptiles.^ 

The multitude, being thus amused with fables, and 
terrified with denunciations, were effectually involved in 
uncertainty, and directed to paths where error only 
could be found; for every proceeding was mysterious, 
and every mythological doctrine isdirouded under a cor- 
responding symbol. These allegorical fables becoming 
popular, the simple rites of primitive worship soon as- 
sumed a new and more imnosing form; and religion wasat 
lenffth enveloped in a veil, so thick and impervious as to 
render the interpretation of their symbolical imagery 
extremely difficult and uncertain. The slender threM of 
truth being intimately blended and confiised with an 

* Plato PhflBdone.— Ariflt E]eini]iia,6t apud Slobfleum. Serm. 119, ^, 
— SchoL Arist. Banis. — Diog. Laert. in vita Gog. CyDlcL apod Warb. 
Div. Leg. b. ii. 8. 4. 

* PaeU. in Schol. in Orac Zoroast. 

* Hyde, de relig. ret Pen. p. d99; 
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iacoDgnioiis mass of error, the elucidation was a task m 
complicated and forbidding, that few had the courage to 
undertake it ; and men were rather inclined to bow im- 
plicitly to popular tradition, than be at the pains to 
reconcile truth with itself, and separate, with a nice and 
delicate hand, the particles of genuine knowledge from 
the cumbrous web of allegory and superstition in which 
they were interwoven. 

The Darkness of Masonry is invested with a more pure 
and dignified reference, because it is attached to a system 
of truth. It places before the mind a series of the most 
awful and impressive images. It points to the darkness 
of death and the obscurity of the grave,^ .as the forerun- 
ners of a more brilliant and never-fading Light which 
follows at the resurrection of the just* Figure to your- 
selves the beauty and strict propriety of this reference, ye 
who have been raised to the Third Degree of Masonry. 
Was your mind enveloped in the shades of that dark- 
ness? So shall you again be involved in the darkness of 
the grave, when death has drawn his sable curtain round 
ou. Did you rise to a splendid scene of intellectual 
rightness? So, it you are obedient to the precepts of 
Masonry and the dictates of Religion, shall you rejoice, 
on the resurrection morn, when' the clouds of error and 
imperfection are separated from your mind, and you 
behold, with unveiled eye, the fflories which issue from 
the expanse of heaven — the everlasting splendours of the 
throne of God ! 

It is an extraordinary fieict, that there is scarcely a 
single ceremony in Freemasonry, but we find its corre- 
sponding rite in one or other of the jdolatrous mysteries ; 
and the coincidence can only be accounted for by soppo* 
sing that these mysteries were derived from Masonry. 
Yet, however they might assimilate in ceremonial observ- 
ances, an essential difference existed in the fundamental 
principles of the respective institutions. The primitive 
veneration for Light accompanied the career of Maaouy 
firom the creation to the present day, and will attend iti 
course until time expires in eternity ; but, in the myste- 
ries of idolatry, this veneration soon yielded its empire 
over men's minds, and fell before the claims of Darkness; 

«Job.x.3I,S2. 
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for, a false worship would naturally be productive of 
impure feelings and vicious propensities. It is true, 
indeed, that the first Egyptians worshipped On as the 
chief deity, who was supposed to be the eternal Light; 
and hence he was referrea to the Sun as its great source 
and emanation. Thus it was said that God dwelt in the 
Light, his Virtue in the Sun, and his Wisdom in the Moon. 
But this worship was soon debased by superstitious prac- 
tices. The idolaters degenerated into an adoration of 
serpents and scorpions, and other representatives of the 
evil spirit ; and, amidst the same prcfestions of a profound 
reverence for Light, became most unaccountably en- 
amoured of Darkness ; and a Temple near Memphis was 
dedicated to Hecate Scotia,^ which was styled the Lord of 
the Creation, and in some respects deemed oracular. 
Hence we deduce the strict propriety of the ninth 
plaffue inflicted by Almighty vengeance on that infatu- 
ated people ; in which it is most remarkable to observe 
that toe same terrific sights were exhibited before their 
ftSrighted senses, the same unearthly noises sounded in 
their ears, as usually attended the rites of initiation into 
the Egyptian Mysteries.^ 

With the same reference in view, the Almighty, many 
centuries afterwards, denounces his vengeance on rharaoh 
and the Egyptians. 

'* I will cover the heaveos when I quench thee, 
And I will clothe the stars thereof with black ; 
I will cover the sun with a cloud, 
And the moon ahall not give her light 
All the shining lights of the heavens will I clothe 

with black over thee, 
And will set Darkness upon tbj land, 
Saith the Lord Jehovah.*^ 

This superstition, which assigned divine honours to 
Darkness, was not peculiar to £gypt, but spread, by a 
kind of fatality, throughout the idolatrous world; and 
was justified on the principle that Darkness or Night, 
which had an existence in Chaos long before the creation 
of Light, was hence of superior antiquity.' Thus in 
their calculations they gave precedence to the Night; 

* Diod. Sic. 1. 1. c. 7. ^ Vid. Book of Wisdom, c. xvii. 

* Eisekiel xzzii. 7, 8. Bp. Lowth's Translation. 

* Plat 3ym. I. ir. 
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ud to sumfy one full reyolation of the earth on its axig, 
they used the phrase, a night and a day, which the Greeks 
expressed by the word Nuchthemeran* Even the Jews 
began their calculations from the evening, because God 
is said by Moses to have created Light out of Darkness.'* 
And they beheld the Darkness itself with the most awful 
sensations, and considered it as the incomprehensible veil 
of the Deity .^^ Thev thought the greatest mystery of 
religion was expressed by adumbration, viz., the Cherubim 
shadowing the Mercy Seat. Life was considered but the 
shadow of death ; and souls departed but the shadow of 
the living ; the sun itself but the dark simulachrum ; and 
Light but the shadow of God.^ 

The honours thus conferred on Darkness, are plainly 
set forth in the Orphic Fragments, where Night is cele* 
brated as the parent of gods and men, and the origin of 
all things.^ And hence in the initiations, Darkness was 
always hailed with three distinct cicclamaiions or cheers^ 
{r^is icai rovTo $ni^tjfi$iovreg).^^ FoT these united causes, Jesus 
Christ says, that in his time, at the extreme point of 
degeneracy which mankind were suffered to attain, " men 
loved Darkness rather than Lights because their deeds were 
evil."^^ And, speakinff of the implacable and revengeM 
spirit inculcated by idolatry, St. John, the beloved dis- 
ciple of Christ, says : *^ he that hateth his brother, is in 
Darkness, and walketh in Darkness, and knoweth not 
whither he goeth, because that Darkness hath blinded 
his eyes."^* The same reference is abundant in all St. 
Paul's Epistles which are addressed to the heathen 
converts. 

From these observations, the customs that follow may 
be satisfactorily accounted for. 

In all the ancient mysteries, before an aspirant could 
claim to participate in the higher secrets of the institution, 
he was placed within the Pastos^ or Bed^ or Coffin; or, in 
other words, was subjected to a solitary confinement for 
a prescribed period of time, that he might reflect seriously, 

» Genesis i. 2, 3. 

^^ Yid. 1 Kings yiii. 12.— 2 Ohron. vL 1.— Psalm, zviii. 9, te. 

" Brown's Gard. of Cyrus, c. iv. 

^ Enaeb. de priep. evan. 1. iii. c. 9. 

^ Damascios, in^rjrant's Plago^ of E^ypt^. 170. 

^ John iii. 19. ^ E^heaiaos ii 11. 
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in seclusion and darkness^ on what he was about to under- 
take ; and be reduced to a proper state of mind, for the 
reception of great and important truths, by a course of 
fasting and mortification. This was the symbolical death 
of the mysUrieSj and his deliverance from confinement was 
the act of regeDeration or being born again ; or, as it was 
also termed, being raised from the deady^ '* Clement of 
Alexandria tells us that, in the formulary used by one 
who had been initiated, he was taught to say, I have 
descended into the bed chamber. The ceremony here 
alluded to was, doubtless, the same as the descent into 
Hades ; and I am inclined to think, that when the aspirant 
entered into the mystic cell, he vxu directed to lay himself 
down vpqn the bed^ which shadowed out the tomb or coffifi^ of 
the Great Father. . This process was equivalent to iiis 
entering into the inferDal ship ; and while stretched upon 
the holy couch, in imitation of his ^figurative deceased proto^ 
twe^ he was said to be wrapped in the deep sleep of 
death* His resurrection from the bed was his restoration to 
life^ or his regeneration into a new world ; and it was 
virtually the same as his return from Hades, or his emerg- 
ing from the gloomy cavern, or his liberation from the 
womb of the ship-goddess."'* 

The candidate was made to undergo these changes in 
scenic representation ; and was placed under the Pastes 
in perfect Darkness, generally for the space of three 
days and nights. The time of this solitary confinement, 
however^ varied in difi*erent nations. In Britain nine days 
and nights was the specified period;'* in Greece three 
times nine days;^ white in Persia it extended io^^ly days 
and nights of darkness, want of rest, and fasting !^ To 
explain the nature of these places of penance and morti* 
fication, I need not carry you to distant shores; the 
remains in our country are both numerous and open to 

gublic inspection ; for I have no doubt but the British 
romlech was the identical vehicle of preparation for the 
druidical mysteries. 

A. celebrated piece of antiquity was recently standing 
near Maidstone, called Kit's Cotti House. This was a 

" Vid. Brvant^s Anal. vol. ii. p. 267. " Fab. Pag. Idol. b. v. c. 7. 

» W. ArcL Tri. 60 apad Dav. Druids, p. 404. 

« Porph. vit PyUi. 

** Porph. de abatin. c. vi. s. 18. 
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dark chamber of probation ; for Kit is do other than 
Eed, or Ceridwen, the British Ceres; and Cotti or Cetti 
meant an Ark or Chest; hence the compound Tvord 
referred to the Ark of the diluvian god Noah, whose 
mysterious Rites were celebrated in Britain ; and Cerid- 
wen was either the consort of Noah, or the Ark itself; 
Bjrmbolically the great mother of mankind. The peculiar 
names which these monuments still retain throughout 
the kingdom, are a decisive proof that they were appro- 

Eriated, almost exclusively, to this purpose. Had the/ 
een commonly used for Altars, some marks of the opera- 
tion of fire would still have been visible on their upper 
^urface, which is not the case. Were they merely se- 

Eulchral monuments, the remains of interred bodies would 
e discovered under all of them without exception ; and 
such interments have been very rarely found. 

To establish this point more satisfactorily, I will enu- 
merate a few of them. At a village in Somersetshire 
called Stanton Drew, or Druid Stones, we find a specimen 
of this structure, which consisted originally of three 
circles of stones and a Pastes or adytum. Another in 
Cardiganshire, called Llech y Gowres, thejUu Stone qf the 
Giantess (Ceridwen). At the village of Shap in West- 
moreland, is another termed Carl Loft, a name also appli- 
cable to the Pastes. The Phallus was the gross symbol 
under which Noah, or the Great Father of the mysteries, 
was worshipped; and it was usually represented by a 
pyramidal stone. Now in some of the most ancient 
dialects of Britain, Kal signified the Phallus, and lAyv, 
the Deluge ; and hence, according to this etymology, 
Kal-Lhp, modernized into Carl-Loft, simply meant, the 
Phallus, or memorial of the Deluge. The list might be 
increased almost indefinitely. 

Coincidences like these are too striking to be over- 
looked ; particularly when we consider that the initiations 
formed a most important and essential part of religious 
worship ; and no person could hold any dignified appoint- 
ment as a priest, or legislator, without passing through 
these forms, which included, as an inaispensable pre- 
liminary rite, the solitary confinemcfit of the darkened Pastas, 
Warburton says that the Pagans appear to have thought 
initiation as necessary as the Christians did baptism.^ 

« Div. lieg. b. ii. 8. 4. 



Tbe initiatioQB were, therefore, verj numerous, and the 
places where they were performed not only a'bounded in 
every part of the island, but were invested with a high 
degree of imaginary sanctity ; particularly the adytum, 
which was represented as being the peculiar abode of 
•pints and guarded by a vindictive divinity, armed with 
the sword of justice. A devotional feeling for these con- 
secrated places would descend from father to son, for 
many generations after the knowledge of their particular 
use (which was known only to the initiated) had been 
lost, or obscured by time, or the prevalence of the 
Christian Religion, whose complete success was involved 
in consigning to oblivion every vestige of these cere- 
monial rites, which might tend to keep alive in the mind 
the object of every mystical celebration. Hence, from 
the inhumation of the aspirant, which was esteemed 
equivalent with an actual interment, the Cromlech was 
eaid to be sepulchral; but this conjecture, after many 
revolving ages, having fallen into disrepute, from the ill 
success of antiquarian research, which was almost uni- 
versal! v disappointed in its attempts to discover the 
cromMing remains of decayed bodies within the area of 
its inclosure, it was then assumed that these monuments 
must necessarily have been altars for sacrifice ; for the 
notion of their being sanctified appendages to Religion 
was never lest ; and it was not supposed that they could 
be applied to any other purpose in the rites of divine 
worship.*^ 

The emblems here offered to your notice are the Coffin 
with the Skull and Cross Bones, the Hour Olasd, the 
Scythe, the Beehive, and the Sprig of Acacia. The 
Cafin^ Sknll^ and Cross Bones, are emblems of mortality, 
ana cry out with a voice almost more than mortal, 
prepare to meet thy Qod. ** The Hour-glass is an emblem 
of human life. We cannot, without astonishment, behold 
the little particles which are contained in this machine, 
pass away almost imperceptibly, and yet, to our surprise, 
m the short space of an hour all are exhausted. Thus 
wastes human life. At the end of man's short hour, 
death strikes the blow, and hurries him off the stage to 
his long and darksome resting place*^ 



Vid. Dav. Dmids, p. 391—410. •* Star in the East, p. 64. 
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'< The Scj/the is an emblem of timet which cuts the 
brittle thread of life, and launches us into eternity. 
What havoc does the Scythe of Time make among the 
human race ! If by chance we escape the numerous 
evils incident to childhood and youth, and arrive in 
perfect health and strength at the years of vigorous 
manhood; yet, decrepit old age will soon follow, and 
we must be cut down by the all-devouring scythe of 
time, and be gathered into the land where our fathers 
are ffone before us."^ 

The Beehive is an emblem of industry, and reeom* 
mends the practice of that virtue to all created beings, 
from the highest seraph in heaven to the lowest reptile 
in the dust. It teacnes us that, as we came into the 
world rational and intelligent beings, so we should oyer 
bo industrious ones, never sitting down contented while 
our fellow-creatures around us are in want, when it is 
in our power to relieve them, without inconvenience to 
ourselves. 

This was a famous symbol in the Orphic mysteries, 
into w;hich it had been introduced mm a mysterious 
reference well worthy of our consideration. ^* We learn 
from one of the ancient Oracles collected by Opsopeus, 
that Honey was used in the sacrifices to Bacchus and 
the Nymphs ; and Sophocles, informs us, that libations 
of honey and water were made in honour of the Erin- 
nues, which tremendous deities were in reality arkite 
deities. According to Porphyry, honey woe introduced 
into the mysteries as a swnM of death, on which account it 
was offered to. the internal gods. This notion will show 
us the reason whv the Chaldeans, who were deeply 
versed in the Cabinc orgies, were accustomed to embalm 
their dead with honey. The deaths however, celebrated 
in the mysteriesy <f which honey teas the mnbot, was .not, I 
apprehend, a literal, but merely an allegorical deatii; 
the death, in short, of Bacchus, Adonis, and Osiris ; or, 
in other words, the confinement €f Noah within his Ark or 
Coffin; such a death as this, therefore, was very naturally 
described as being sweet, for it was, in fact, a preservation 
from danger." In allusion to the symboUcal honey, 

** Star in the Esst, p. 65. 

'■Hon^ WW anivemlly nsed w a lymbol of death. The ancisiits 
made UbatioiiB to the dead, of hoiM^, wise, and blood. Foiiend oaksa 
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Samothraee, the grand seat of the Cafoiric superatition, 
was onee denomiiiated Melita; and, for precisely the 
same reason, Japiter was sometimes feigned to have 
been fed, during nis infiemcy, by a gwarm of bees. These 
bees, as we learn , from Porphyry, were nothing more 
than the mystic priestesses of the infernal Ceres, who 
were caUed Melissse, or Melittee, a name which, accord- 
ing to a eastern familiar to the Pagans, they seem to 
have assamed from the deity whom they served. Ceres, 
Yenns, or Astart6, was styled by the Babylonians, 
Mylitta, or the goddess of generation; and, as the 
Cabiric priests assumed the title of Cabin, Curetes, or 
Corybantest so the priestesses of Mylitta called them- 
eelves Melissse or Mielittaa. The name was afterwards 
extended to Bees, which animals, from their great 
vigour, activity, and liveliness, were thought to be 
proper emblems of what the Epoptss termed, new horn 
govli. Porphyry concludes his remarks upon the Bees 
of the mysteries, by observing that the Epoptee did not 
consider them emblematical of all souls in general, but 
only of the just. The reason why this distinction was 
asade is evident ; the bees symbolized only t?ie just man 
end his piaus family ^ not the incorrigible race which 
perished beneath the waves of the deluge.'*^ 

The Sprig of Acacia points to that state of mond 
obscurity to which the world was reduced previously 
to the appearance of Christ upon the earth ; when the 
reverence and adoration due to the Divinity was buried 
in the. filth and rubbish of the world; when religion Sat 
mourning in Israel in sackcloth and ashes, and morality 
was scattered to the four winds of heaven. In order 
that mankind might be preserved from this deplorable 
state of darkness and destruction, and as the old law 
was dead and become rottenness, a new doctrine and 
new precepts were wanting, to ffive the key to salvation, 
in the lapguage of which we might touch the ear of an 
offended Deity, and bring forth hope for eternity. True 
religion was fled; those who sought her through the 

wove placed^ by the Greeks, in the month of deceaaed pei^ons, to appeass 
the wrath of Cerberus. Thus Yirgil : Melle sopocatam et medici^ 
frugibus offam. ITonaya, or round, broad, and thin salt cakes, with 
hon^, made a part of the funeral offerings to Hecate or the Moon. 
■^ Feb. Mys. Oab. c. x. with Aiithonties. 
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Ml9d0m of the Meieato, ware not able to raise ber ; she 
eluded the grasp, and tbeur poUuted hands w^ e stretched 
forth ia vaia for her restoratioD. Those who sought her 
by the old law were frustrated ; for death had ^pped 
between, and oorniption had defile4 the embraee; sin 
bad beset her steps, and the vices of the world had 
overwhelmed her* The G-reat Father, of alU eommise- 
ratii^ the miseries of the world, seat his onlv Son, who 
was innocenee (acacia) itself, to teach the doctrines of 
salvation i bv whom man was raised from the death of 
sin unto a liie of righteoo8neB»--from the tomb of cor- 
ruption unto the chsmbers of hope-^-^from the darkness 
of despair to the celestial beams of faith ; and not onl j 
working for us this redemption» but making with us 
tho covenant of reffeneration, whence we become the 
children of God, and inheritors of the realms of heaven.* 
I cannot conclude this Lecture without addme a few 
words, b^ way of afiplication, on the Darkness of Death, 
which will as certainly precede your resurrection, as it 
did figuratively, when yout Masonry was completed. 
Are you rich, and blessed with an abundant superfluitT 
of earthly possessions ? To you the approach at death 
will be bitter indeed, if it find you unprepared, because 
it will deprive you of all your temporal comforts, witii- 
out the promise of an equivalent m eternity. Are you 
poor} Still, the apprehension of this event conveys a 
portion of dismay, wnich it is difficult entirely to remove. 
We anticipate, with a strong feeling of hcnrror, those 
bitter agonies, those dreadful pangs, which precede and 
accompany dissolution. We behold with terror the 
a^el of death approach our dwelling; and wben he 
lays hold on us to hasten our struggling nature away, 
we shrink fix)m his grasp, and cling to the world with a 
delirious embrace, as if all our hopes and wishes were 
centred in its riches and gratifications. We do not 
reflect with sensations of pleasure on that event which 
excludes us from the light of heaven, and consigns us to 
the damps and darkness of the grave, in which our body 
must eventually be deposited, to be food for worms, and 
to encounter corruption and .decay. We shudd«: at the 
thought of being placed in the earth and covered over 

• Star in the East p. 66.->-Hutoh. Spb of Maa^p. 109. 



with moxAA ; and when the green sod is laid npon onr 
grave, to have taken a last, an eternal' fkrewell of the 
world and its inhabitants. Bnt we have a «till greater 
dread of this event when we reflect on the etcirnal 
destruction of the soul. We know it must be sepa- 
rated from the body; we know that its doom, once pro- 
nounced, is irrevocable ; anel we recoil from the prospect 
of the second death, with consternation and horror. A 
few brief instructions how to subdue these feelings, may 
be neither improper nor unacceptable at the conclusion 
of this Lecture* Fear God and Keep his commandments, 
says a certain Degree of Masonry, after King Solomon, for 
this is the whole duty of man.^ I would recommend to 
you the practice of Temperance, not so much to preserve 
your constitution untainted, as to prepared fbr its finid 
dissolution. I would recommend the practice of the 
golden rule, do unto others as you would haxe them do to yoUf 
not so much to preserve the peace and order of civil 
fiociely, (which, notwithstanding, it cannot fail to do,) 
as to inspire in your own bosoms a love of virtue and 
good will to man. I -would recofmmend Benevolence 
and Charity, not merely to provide for the necessities 
of indigence, but to introduce into your soul the fine 
feelings of humanity, and an extended philanthropy, 
which may embrace in the bonds of love the wholtf 
human race. In a word, I would press upon you the 
practice of Virtue, and not so much for its own sake, as 
m obedience to the divine command, and in humble 
imitation of Jesus Christ, whose beneficence was extend- 
ed to his most obdurate enemies, and who has promised 
everlasting happiness to all who follow his pure and 
holy example. If, then, to your faith you add »the 
virtues of a good life ; if you do justly, love mercy, and 
walk humbly with your God, you have a protection 
against the fear of death, which nothing earthly can 
remove or take away; for you have the promise of scrip- 
ture, that in this case, your latter end shall be in peace.* 
Death is divested of his sting ; and, as your pulse advances 
to its dying throb, you will serenely await the awful 
moment when the soul takes wing into the boundless 

•Bodea ziL 13. »Pbs]ib zzzriL 87. 
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^ad uoezplored expaoie^ and in Bilent oieditatioD yov 
will reflect, I have fought the good fight« I have finiahed 
my coarse, I have kept the faith, henceforth there is laid 
up for me a crown ot righteouaness, which the Lord, the 
nghteoui Judge, ahall give me at that day.^ 

" 2 Tuno% It. 7, & 



LECTURE VII. 

ON THB THREB PIUiABS ^WISDOM, 8TRBNOTH9 AND 

BBAUTT. 

" When orient Wisdom be&m'd lerene. 
And pillared Strbnotb arose ; 
When Beauty tinged tbe glowing soenet 

And Faith her mansion chose ; 
Bzolting bands the fiibric view'd^ 

Mvsterioos powers adored, 
And high the Tkifle anion stood, 
That gvre the mystio Wokd," 

Stanfietd* 

Thb emblematical foundation of a Masons' Lodge is 
Wisdom, Strength, and Beauty. These three noble 
Pillars give it a stability which no exertion of art or 
ingenuity can subvert, no force can overthrow. They 
were thus named in allusion to the perfection with which 
our system has been endowed by the Almighty Architect ; 
because without Wisdom to contrive, Strength to sup- 
port, and Beauty to adorn, no structure can oe perfect. 
And this is illustrated by a reference to the most splen- 
did and awful images which can be presented to the 
human mind. The universe is the temple of the Deity 
whom we serve ; Wisdom, Strength, and Beaul^ are 
about his Throne as Pillars of his work ; for his wisdom 
is infinite, bis strength is Omnipotence, and his beauty 
shines forth througn all his creation in symmetry and 
order. He hath stretched forth the heavens as a canopy, 
the earth he hath planted as his footstool ; he hath crowned 
this superb temple with stars as with a diadem, and, in 
his hand he extendeth the power and the glory : the sun 
and moon are messengers of his will, and all his laws are 
concord.* This universal harmony of nature and nature's 

> Hutdi. Sp. of Mis. ^ 75. 
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works, emblematical of the peace and unity which sab- 
sists in a Masons^ Lodge, is produced from the union of 
those sublime qualities by which our fabric is supported. 
Wisdom, Strength, and Beauty. 

The first Pillars used by the primitive inhabitants of 
the earth, were merely trunks of trees, placed upright 
on stones to elevate them above the damp, and covered 
at the top with a flat stone to keep off the rain. On 
these the roofs of their huts were placed, covered with 
reeds and plastered with clay to resist the effects of tem- 
pestuous weather. From such simple elements sprang 
the noble Orders of Architecture, J8ut Pillars were not 
confined to this use alone* In primitive times they were 
appropriated to the purpose of perpetuating remarkable 
events ; and were erected as monuments of gratitude to 
Divine Providence for favours conferred, or for dangers 
avoided. By the idolatrous race wbo first seceded from 
the true worship of God, Pillars were dedi(^ted to the 
Host of Heaven, Of this nature were the Pillars set up 
by Hypsouranios and Ousous, to Fire and Air before 
the Flood, which were termed fiairvha^ Osiris set up 
Pillars in commemoration of his conquests^ on which were 
hieroglyphical inscriptions, importing the degree of resist- 
ance made by the inhabitants of those countries which 
he subdued. The ancient kings of Egypt followed this 
example, and usually engraved records of their conquests^ 
power, and magnificence, on obelisks or pillars.^ Seso»* 
trill, in his military progress through the nations he had 
vanquished, erected pillars, on which hierogl3rphical 
inscriptions were engraven, accompanied by certain em«* 
blematical devices, expressive of the bravery or pusillaiii- 
mity of the conquered people.' And, if Proclua may be 
believed, all extraordinary events, singular transactions, 
and new inventions, were recorded hj the Egyptians on 
stone pillars. Hiram, king of Tyre, according to Menan* 
der, dedicated a pillar of gold to Jupiter, on the grand 
junctiouhe had formed between Eunchorus and Tyre.' 

This custom was also in use amongst the descendants 
of 3eth. and Shem ; who erected Pillars to the honour of 
the tru9 Qod, the creator And preserver of all things. 

* SaBoh. in Eoseb. de prep. eyan. L i. c. 10. * Diod. Strabo. kc 
« Diod. Sic. 1. i. a 4. • Iob. oon. Apioo. 
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Enoch erected two I^llars, in order to transmit his know^ 
ledge to posterity, by inscriptions engraven on such 
materkdft as were calculated to resist the element by 
which the world was to be destroyed. The Pillar of Jacob, 
at Bethel,^ was constructed to commemorate his most 
extraordinary vision and covenant with God. On thin 
pillar he poured oil, whence arose the custom amongst 
the heathens of consecrating their idols by anointing 
them with oil. A similar monument was erected by the 
same patriarch at Galeed, to perpetuate the treaty of 
amity with his uncle Laban f by Joshua tt Gilgal, on 
his miraculous passage over the river Jordan f and by 
Samuel, betweeb Mizpeh and Shen, on a remarkable 
defeat of the Philistines.' Absalom erected a Pillar in 
honour of himself,^^ which, as we are told by modern' 
travellers, remains to this day ; but Dr. Lloyd says that 
the passers by throw stones at it in detestation of his 
memory. Aud Solomon set up two Pillars, at the en« 
trance of the Porch of the Temple, to remind the Jews 
of their depeiidance upon Gtod for every thing thev pofr* 
sessed ; evidenced by their escape from Egypt, ana tneir 
miraculous wandering and preservation in the wilderness 
for a period of forty years.^^ 

It IS needless to add that commemorative Columns 
were used by every nation of the world ; and never with 
more propriety and effect than in our own country at 
the present day. 

The particular Pillars which are the subject of this 

* Genesis xxviii. 18. ^ Qenesis zxzi. 46. * Joebua iy« 20. 

• 1 Samuel vii. 12. ^ 2 Saimiel zviii. 18. 

11 •* The pillars erected at the porch of the Temple," says HatchinsoD, 
in h\a Spirit of Masonry, pablisfaed under tiie aaoction of the Grand 
liO^e, ** were not otdj ornanental, bat also carried with them an emble* 
matiGal import in theyr iiaiaes* Boas beiqgt in its literal traiwlKtion, m 
thee i$ $trength ,• and Jachin, it shall be eatablished ; which, by a verv na- 
taral transposition may be put thus : Lord, thou art mighty, and thy 
power is eiabliehed from eyerlasting to everlasting. Or, otherwise, they 
might imply, as Boaz was the father of David, the house of David shafi 
be established for ever. I am justified in this latter application bj^ the 
express words of Nathan the Prophet unto David, inspired by the vision 
of the Lord, (2 Sam. vU. 12, 13, 16). And when thy days be fulfilled^ 
and thou shalt ^eep with thy ftithers, I will set up thy seed aft^r thee, 
which shaU proceed out of thy bowels, and I will establish thy kingdom. 
He shall build an house for my name, and I will estabUdh the throne of 
his kingdom for ever. And tAtne houae and tkukisigdomMUbe ett M ia M 
for ewr hif(ff9 U^i tky throne shall be eskiUiAii/m' ever.'* 
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Lecture, are emblematical of three great Masonic charao* 
ters, whose united abilities rendered an essential ser- 
vice to true religion, by the construction a{ a primitive 
Temple, then first dedicated to the exclusive purpose of 
religious worship ; for they jointly possessed the essential 

froperties which characterize the three great sustaining 
illars of our Lodge ; the one had Wisdom to contrive ; 
another had Strength to support ;" and the third possess- 
ed ffenius and ability to adorn the edifice with unexam- 
pled Beauty. The result of this union was " a building 
which highly transcended all that we are capable to 
imagine, and has ever been esteemed the finest piece of 
masonry upon earth, before or since."^' ^* This magnifi- 
cent work was begun in Mount Moriah, on Monday the 
second day of the month Zif, which answers to the 
twenty-first of our April, being the second month of the 
sacred year ; and was carried on with such speed, that it 
was finished in all its parts in a little more than seven 
years, which happened on the eighth day of the month 
]Bu1, which answers to the twenty *third of our October, 
being the seventh month of the sacred year, and the 
eleventh of king Solomon. What is stili more astonish- 
ing, is, that every piece of it, whether timber, stone, or 
metal, was brought ready cut, framed, and polished to 
Jerusalem, so that no other tools were wantea nor heard, 
than what were necessary to join the several parts to- 
gether. All the noise of axe, hammer, and saw, waa 
confined to Lebanon, and' the quarries and plains of 
Zeredathah, that nothing might be heard among the 
masons of Sion, save harmony and peace."^^ 

These Pillars refer further to the three governors of 
the Lodge. The pillar of Wisdom represents the W. M., 
whose business is to exert his judgment and penetration, 
in contriving the most proper and efficient means of com- 
pleting the intended work, of what nature soever it may 

^ " Tatian, in his Book against the Greeks, relates, that amon^pst the 
PhoBDicians flourished three ancient historians, Theodotos, Hysicrates, 
and MochnSi who all of them delivered, in their histories, an aoeoont of 
the leajBpie and friendship between Solomon and Hiram, when Hiram 
ffave his daughter to Solomon, and furnished him with timber for build- 
mf the Temple. The same b afiBrmed by Menander of Pergamna."-* 
9nr Uaac Neuton'i Chron. p. 114. 

•yoorth.OmiBtp.26. i«Ibid•^3&. 



be. The pillar of Strength refers to the S. W., whose 
daty is to support the authority and facilitate the designs 
of the Master with all his influence amongst the Brethren, 
and to see that his commands are carried into full and 
permanent effect. The pillar of Beautyas the J. W., whose 
duty it is to adorn the work with all bis powers of genius 
and active industry ; to promote regularity amongst the 
Brethren by the sanction of his own eood example, the 
penoasiye eloqaence of precept, and a discriminative eiH 
couragement oi merit. Thus, by the united energies of 
these three presiding Officers, the system is adorned and 
established nrm as a rock in the midst of the ocean, brav- 
ing the maliffnant shafts of envy and detraction ; its 
summit gilded with the rays of the meridian sun, though 
stormy winds and waves beat eternally on its basis. 

In the British and other mysteries, these three Pillars 
represented the great emblematical Triad of Deity ^ as with 
us they refer to the three principal officers of the Lodge* 
We shall find, however, that the symbolical meaning was 
the same in both* It is a fact that, in Britain, the Adytum 
or Lodge was actnaUy supported by three stones or pillanu 
which were supposed to convey a regenerating purity to 
the aspirant, after having endured the ceremony of initia^ 
tion in all its accustomed formalities. The delivery from 
between them was termed a new birth.^ The correspond- 
ing Pillars of the Hindu mythology were also known by 
the names of Wisdom, Strength, and Beauty, and placed 
in the east, west, and south, crowned with three human 
heads. They jointly referred to the Creator, who was 
said to have planned the Great Work by his infinite 
Wttdomi executed it by his Stren^^ and to have adorned 
it with all its Beauty and usefulness for the benefit of 
man. These united powers were not overlooked in the 
mysteries, for we fina them represented in the solemn 
oeremony of initiation by the three presiding Brahmins or 
Hierophants. The chief Brahmin sat in the east, high 
exalted on a brilliant throne, clad in a flowing robe of 
azure, thickly sparkled with golden stars, and bearing in 
his hand a magical rod; thus symbolizing Brahma, the 
creator of the world. His two compeers, clad in robes 
of equal magnificence, occupied corresponding sit^uations 

» SaaM NMo. fr UL^Dav. DnMi, p. )Se. 
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of distiDction. The representative of Visbna, the setting 
sun, was placed on an exalted throne in the west; and he 
who personated Siva, the meridian sun, occnpied a splen* 
did throne in the south. 

The Masonic Lodge, bounded only by the extreme 
points of the compass, the highest heavens, and the lowest 
depth of the central abyss, is said to be supported by 
Three Pillars, Wisdom, Strength, and Beauty. In like 
manner the Persians, who termed their emblematical 
Mithratic Cave or Lodge the Empyrean, feigned it to be 
supported by Three Intelligences, Ormisda, Hithra, and 
Mithras, who were usually denominated, from certain 
characteristics which they were supposed individually to 
possess, Eternity^ Fecundiiy, and Authority}^ Similar to 
this were the forms of the Egyptian deity, designated by 
the attributes of Wisdom^ Power^ and Groodneuf^ and the 
Sovere^n Good, Intellect^ and Energy of the Platonista, 
which were also regarded as the respective properties of 
the divine Triad." 

It is remarkable that every mysterious i^stem praetised 
on the habitable globe, contained this Triad of Deity, 
which some writers refer to the Trinity, and others to 
the triple offspring of Noah. The Oracle inDamascos 
asserts that "throughout the world a Triad ddna jMh^ 
which reiolves iudf into a MoTuidf^^ and the uniform syntH 
bol of this threefold deity was an equilateral triangle, the 
precise form occupied by our pillars of Wisdom, Strength, 
and Beauty. In the mysteries of India, Brakma^ ViAfiUy 
Sieaj were considered as a tri-une god, distinguished by 
the significant appellation of Tri-murtL* Brahma 



>*yid. Bsmsav's TrsTsk of Oyns, sod Di matoU sn thereto simeisd. 

» Plttt de laid, and Onr. p. 373. 

" Plat, in Timieo. 

>* It Ss probable that the idea of Unity was not merely attached to His 
true God, but to tbeperaenificatkm of Adam and Noah, who weraeqasUf 
wonUpped in India under the name of Brahma, or the OreatiTe powst^ 
beeaoBe the parent of mankind ; for Brahma waa confessedly only a 
created being. If he represented Adam or Koah, tiie triad Brahma — 
Tishna — Siva, was either Abel — Seth — Gain, or Sheai^-Japbet — Ham ; 
aad there exists considerable dosbt, after all, whefclnr the being to whMi 
the ritsB of Hindoo adoration are fftall deroatly paid, be any thii^ mom 
than a mere deified mortal. See Faber's Pagan Idolatry, (b. i. & 2.) 
where many powerfhl arguments are used to this eflbct 

"''The word Musn or form, is exactly synonymous with M»lo9^; 
aadJBaeuuuudMijaBaiiMwniapimilfe} WktefriaMyaceeptatiop 
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said to be the Cieator, Vishnu the Preeerrer, aod Siya 
the Judge or Destroyer. In the East, as the pillar of 
Wisdom, this deity was called Brahma ; in the West, as 
the pillar of Strength, Vishnu ; and in the South, as the 
pillar of Beauty, Siva; and hence, in the Indian initiations, 
as we have just observed, the representative of Brahma 
was seated in the East, that of Vishnu in the West, and 
that of Siva in the South. A very remarkable coincidence 
with the practice of ancient Masonry. 

Mr. Faber offiars the following reasonable conjecture 
on the origin of these idolatrous Triads : ^* Adam was 
bom from the virgin earth ; Noah was produced from his 
allegorical mother — the Ark — ^without the co-operation 
of a father* Each was a preacher of righteousness ; each 
dwelt upon the paradisiacal mount of God ; each was 
a universal parent* If Adam introduced one world, 
Hoah destroyed that world and introduced another ; and 
as the actual circumstance of two successive worlds led 
to the doctrine of an endless mundane succession, each 
patriarch was alike received as a Creator, a Preserver, 
and a Destroyer."^ Sir William Jones very strongly 
reprobates the pripciple which would resolve these triads 
into the doctrine of the Trinity. In his essay on the'gods 
of Italy, Greece, and India,^ he says : *' Very respectable 
natives have aasured me, that one or two muHionarie. 
have been absurd enough, in their zeal for the convernon 
of the Gentiles, to urge, that the Hindus were, even now, 
almost Christians, because their Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Mahesa, (Siva) were no other than the Christian Trinity, 
a sentence in which we can only doubt whether folly, ig- 
norance, or impiety predominates. The three powers, 
creaMef pregenxuive^ and destructive^ which the Hindus 
express by the triliteral word OM, were grossly ascribed, 
by the first idolaters, to the hecU^ lights and jUme of their 
mistaken divinity, the Sun ; and their wiser successors in 
the East, who perceived that the sun was only a created 
thing, applied those powers to its Creator ; but the In- 
dian Triad, and that of Plato, which he calls the Supreme 
Goodj the i&Nuoii, and the Savi^ are infinitely removed 

it denotes anj shape or appearanoe assamed by a eetestial bang." — JFtI* 
ford m AsiaL Res. voL iiu p^ 359. 

« Fab. Pag. 2dd.l>. vi-c. 6. ^ Asia*. BsnoMh. voL i. p. r(% 
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frem the hotinesB and sublimity of the doetrine which 
pious ChriBtians haye deduced from texts in the Gospel/* 
*'In another point of view," says Captain Wilford,* 
*^ Brahma corresponds with the Cbronos or Time of the 
Greek my thologists ; Vishnu represents Water^ or the 
humid principle; and Iswara (another name of Siya), 
Fircj which recreates or destroys as it is differently em- 
ployed/' 

It seems not altogether improbable, howeyer, but these 
Triads which are quaintly termed by Purchas, **an apish 
imitation of the Trinity, brought in by the deyii,'*** 
might originate from a tradition of tiie Holy Trinity, 
reyealed to Adam, and propagated by his descendants 
through the antediluyian world. Known consequently 
to Noah and his family, this doctrine would spread with 
eyery migration of their posterity ; and, as it certainly 
formed a part of that origmal system which ie now term- 
ed Masonry ; so it was introduced into eyery peryersioB 
of that system, until tibe doctrine of a diyine Triad re- 
solyable mto a monad, was uniyersally disseminated in 
eyery nation, and was admitted by eyery people in the 
world. In successiye ages the true purport became lost 
or misunderstood, but the principle remained, though its 
application ceased to be made to the true GK>d and Father 
of all, and was generally transferred to the three sons of 
Noah, as a triplication of the mortal Father of the human 
race.* 

^ Asiat Besearch. vol. iii. p. 359. ^ Pnrch. Pilgr. b. iz. c. 10. 

* " Nearly all the Pagan DatioDS of anticjuity, in their yarions theo- 
logical BTstems, acknowlraged a kind of Trinity m the divine nature, has 
been fally evinced by those learned men, who have made the heathen 
mythology the subject of their elaborate enqnines. The ahnoat nnivemd 
prevalence of this doctrine in the Gentile kingdoms moat be considered at 
a strong argument in favour of its truth. The doctrine itself bears such 
striking internal marks of a Divine original, and is so very unlikely to 
have been Voa invention of mere hun^an reason, that there is ,no way of 
accounting for the general adoption of so singular a belief but by sap* 
posing that it was revealed bv God to the early patriarchs, and that it 
was transmitted by them to their posterity. In its progress, indeed, to 
remote countrie8> and to distant generations, this belief became depraved 
and corrupted in the highest degree, and He alone ' who brougnt life 
and immortaUty to light,' could ivstore it to its original simplicity and 
purity. The discovery of the existence of this doctrine in the early 
ages, among tise nations whose records have been the best preserveoy 
has been of great service to the cause of Christianity, and completdy 
refutes the assertion of infidels and sceptics, that the sublime and my»- 
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The Grecian Triad consisted of Jupiter — Neptnne**-' 
Pluto;* the Orphic of Phanes — ^Uranus — Chronus; the 
Platonic of Tagathon — ^Nous — ^Psyche ; the Eleusinian of 
Bacchus — ^Proserpine— Ceres ;*' the Egyptian of Trisme- 
gistus or Osiris — Isis— Horus, pei'haps or Eicton — Cneph 
— ^Phtha; the Persian of the tnplasian Mithras or Ormis- 
da— Mithra — ^Mithras; the Phenician of Ashtaroth — ^Mil- 
com — Chemosh ;* the Tyrian of Belus — ^Venus — ^Tham- 
mnz; the Celtic of Hu — Ceridwen — Creirwy ; the Gothic 
of Woden — ^Priga — Thor f* the Peruvian of Tangatanga, 
or Three in One and One in Three ; and the Mexican of 
Vitzliputzli — Tlaloc — ^Tescalipuca.*^ 

In our own country the Triad was usually represented 
by Thbeb Pillahs; and many monuments remain which 
show to what an extent this system of devotion was 
carried by the British Druids. These pillars were not 
always uniform' either in dimensions or situation, but 
were differently placed, either triangularly or in a right 
line, and were certainly objects of adoration to the super- 

» • 

terioos doctrine of the Trioity owes its origin to the philosophers of 
Greece. ' K we extend,' says Mr. Maarice, ' oar eye through the remote 
i^omi of aotiquity, we shall find this very doctnne, which the primi- 
tiye OhriBtians are said to have borrowed from the Platonic school, 
universally and immemorially flourishing in all those countries, where 
history and tradition have united to fix those virtuous ancestors of the 
human race, who, for their distinguished attainments in pietj, were 
admitted to a familiar intercourse with Jehovah, and the Angels, the 
Divine heralds of his commands.' " — Bp, Tomline'9 Tkeol. 

""In this triad it is worthy of remark, that Jupiter is distinguished by 
the ^re0-forked lightning ; Neptune, by the triacrU ; and Pluto by Oer- 
beruB, the t^ree-hi^ed dog. 

^ In a temple mentioned by Fauaanias {Attic, p. 6|, Baobhus, Geres, 
and Proserpine were worshipped together. In another temple, Ceres, 
Proserpine, Minerva, and ApoUo ; and in a third the West Wmd, Ceres, 
Proserpine, Minerva, and Neptune, were united objects of adoration. — 
Jul. Firm, de Error. Prof. Rd. p. 89, 91. 

" This was the form of that abominable Triad worshipped by King 
Solomon in his dotage, on the three peaks of Mount Olivet — 2 Kings 
xziii. 13. 

" Olaus Magnus, in his historjr of the Gk>ths, tells us that the lithua- 
niaoB worshipped a triad consisting of Fire, Wood, and Serpents. 

^ The tenets of religion amongst our ancestors wwe founded on thne 
fundamental articles, viz., reverence for the Deity — abstaining from evil — 
behaving valiantiv in battle ; and the triad rule for the preservation of 
health was, cheermlness, temperance, exercise. — (^ith Gad. Ant. p. 80.) 
Aristotle and Plutarch say that the number three was held mysteriona 
because it comprehended the bciginning — ^middle— «nd. 



stitious natives.** The celebrated Pillan at Boroagh- 
bridge were of this nature. They consist of three colossal, 
upright stones, placed at about two hundred feet distant 
from each other, and stand about twenty-two feet above 
the surface of the ground, measuring on an average six- 
teen feet in circumference. They are termed by the 
country people The Devil's Arrows, which corroborates 
the opimon that they were British deities ; for, it is a 
singular fact, that every monument which has this name 
attached to it, is supposed to have been peculiarly sacred.^ 
Leland tells us^ that there were originally Jour Pillars, 
and that one of them has been destroyed.^ This might 
have been of still more extensive magnitude, and design- 
ed to express the triad completed in a monad. The 
three^ stones, which formed one of the Adyta in the 
stupendous Druid Temple, at Abury in Wiltshire, said by 
Gough in Camden to have served for a chapel, are called 
by Aubrey, The Devil's Quoits. A Eist-vaen in Clatford 
bottom, in the same county, is also composed of three 
upright stones, and is called The Devil's Den. In the 
parish of Llan Rhwy-Drus, in that grand depository of 
Druidical superstition, Anglesey, are the remains of this 
species of idol. Gibson, in Camden, informs us that they 
are placed triangularly ; one is eleven feet, and the other 
ten and nine feet in height. On a mountain near Kil y 
maen Ihwyd, in Caermarthenshire, is another specimen oi 
this kind of monument, placed near a circular temple. 
In Penrith church-yard, m the county of Cumberland, 
still remain three pillars, placed triangularly, and erected 
on other stones to avoid the supposed contamination of 
the earth. Two of them are about twelve feet, and the 
third about six feet in height. The two former enclose 
a space of ground which is traditionally denominated the 
Giant's Grave, and the latter is the Giant's Tomb. Now 
the British deities were all esteemed giants, and the tra* 

^ Pennant's Toor from Alston Moor to Harrogate, p. 96. 

* The reasons for this belief are fUly discussed in my ''AntiqoitiflB of 
Grimsby/' p. 59» 60. 

» Itin. V. 8. •* Vid. also Drake's Hist of York, p. 27. 

" The Draids had an extraordinary veneration for the nnmber thmt; 
and on this principle, says Tallancey, it was, that the misletoe was hM ao 
sacred by them, since not only its berries, bat its leaves, also, grow la 
clusters of three united on one stalk. 



dit ion » in this instance, corrtspieiids witk the ibdt. BecrildiBH, 
Hit PastoB, or s3rTnbaiieal grafire, ini which the candidate 
suffered a mytholog^ical interment, was said to*begii0rded 
l^y the gigantic deity, Buanwr, and if these three piMara 
,finnned« conatitaent parts of an adytum, >rhicb is highly 
ppobable, the name it now retains is perfectly coumstent 
with the pure principles of Britieb nkythielogy. Much 
hta been written on the subject ef these Pillars by all 
Mir best antiquaries, who seem: to agree thait they weve 
ef British erection^ though they psazled t^ accovmt for 
their being inscribed with a Cross. But thisi^cbmbtlefllit 
arose from the anxiety uniformly displayed by the first 
Christian missionaries, to transfer the devotional attach- 
ment of the natives from a lifeless image to the eternal 
God, by assuming the great &Mem of Christianity^ which 
had, indeed, been previously used by the Druids, but 
with a different allusion. And this conjecture is strik- 
ingly exemplified by the fact, that a Christian church 
was erected within the actual bounds of this sanctuary 
of idolatry. 

Such were the representatives of Hu — Ceridwen— 
Creirwy, the principal deities of the ancient inhabitants 
of this island, or their substitutes the three presiding 
officers of the British mysteries, who were denominated 
Cadeiriatb, Goronwy, and Fleidwr Flam, seated in the 
east, west, and south. Before these senseless blocks of 
unhewn stone, the more senseless inhabitants of Britain 
prostrated themselves daily in humble adoration, firmly 
persuaded that their prosperity in every undertaking, 
nay, even the preservation of their lives and liberties, 
was dependant on the beneficent agency of these shape- 
less idols ! 

I shall conclude the present Lecture with a brief con- 
sideration of the ultimate reference which the Three 
Masonic Pillars bear to your moral And religious duties. 
As the Doric, the Ionic, and the Corinthian Orders of 
Architecture are said to support your Lodge, so let your 
conduct be governed by the qualities they represent. 
Let Wisdom guide vour steps to that fountain oi know- 
ledge, and source of truth, the Holy Bible. There shall 
you find rules for the government of your actions, and 
the path that leads to eternity. Even the science ybu 
profess instructs you, that if you be conversant in the 
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doetrines of thii Holy Book, and strictly adherent to its 
precepts, it will conduct yoa to a buildine not made with 
aands, eternal in the heavens. Proceed in this career, 
armed with the Strength of faith and hope, assured that 
if your faith in the Deity be securely founded, your con- 
stancy can never fail ; so shall your charity shine forth 
in all the Beauty of holiness; your acts of piety and virtue 
shall emit a brilliancy like the Sun, pursuing his daily 
course in the heavens, and finally secure you a place in 
the Qrand Lodge above, where Peace, Order, and Har- 
mony eternally abide. 



LECTURE VIII. 



ON THE MASONIC l4ADI>BB* 



Far distant he descrys, 



Ascending by Degrees magnificent 
Up to the wall of heaven, a struetare high, 
At top whereof, but far more rich, appear'd. 
The work as of a kingly palace gate. 

« « « * * 

The Stairs were such as whereon Jacob saw 
Angels ascending and descending." 

Milttnu 

Wb have now contemplated the great object of our 
Faith and Hope; we have beheld the unlimited power 
exhibited in the expulsion of our first parents from the 
garden of Eden, and the subsequent destruction of the 
antediluvian world; events which have been uniformly 
grafted into all the mysteries of] heathen nations. And 
we have considered, with feelings of surprise and regret, 
how mankind renounced the true and living God iti con* 
junction with Light, and devoted themselves to imaginary 
deities, who were worshipped in union with Darkness; 
which elicited the vengeance of insulted Purity in a 
aeries of scourges inflicted on them by war, pestilence, 
and famine. But, in the midst of justice, He alwayb 
remembered mercy. After the first great display of 
power in the general destruction of mankind, tnis'gra- 
eiouB Being placed his bow in the clouds, as a divine 
token that mercy should now prevail ; and that he would 
no more destroy the earth by a flood of waters. And, 
when mankind had degenerated to the lowest point of 
human depravity, he sent his Son to make atonement for 
them, that lost purity might be restored, faith and hope ' 
placed on a firm foundation, and his fallen cveatares 
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readmitted within the sphere of his favoar and protection. 
Thus the dark clouds of divine wrath are dissipated ; the 
heavens are opened ; and we enjoy a ray of his glory in 
the celestial covering of the Lodge. And more than this : 
the same divine Being has taught us how to attain the 
Aummit of the same, by means which are emblematically 
depicted by a ladder consisting of three principal Bounds 
or Staves, which point to the three Theological Virtues, 
Faith, Hops, anct Chabitt. We are now to consider 
the origin and application of this Symbol, by which a 
communication is opened between the creature and his 
Creator, with the gracious design of restoring to man 
that supreme 'happiness which was forfeited by Adam's 
transgression. 

The application of this emblem is said to be derived 
from the vision of Jacob, When the Patriarch, to avoid 
the wrath of his brother Esau, fled to Padanaram, 
benighted and asleep, with the earth for his bed, a stone 
for his pillow, and the cloudy canopy of heaven for his 
covering, he beheld a Ladder, whose foot was placed on 
the spot where he lay, and its summit lost in the subtile 
e^her* On this^Ladder angels contiaually ascended and 
daseeodddt to receive communications irpm the Most 
High, who visibly appeared above the uppermost round 
of the* I^adder, and to disseminate their divine commis- 
sions over the face of the earth. Here God graciously 
condescended to enter into a specific covenant with the 
sle^ioff Patriarch f who was hence so impressed with 
the fe^ings of gratitude and devotion, that, when he 
awoke, he pronounced this consecrated spot, *' the house 
of God, and the gate of heaven."^ 

The history of an event of such importance, connected 
with a very significant emblem, which was, probably, a 
square pyramid with steps on every side, might, with un- 
equivocal effect, be introduced by Jacob into* the system 
ol' Masonry which he taught to his children,' and from 
them be transplsated into the mysteries of Egypt, whence 
it might spread into' other countries, until the symbol 
became coounon to the mysteries of all. I rather incline 
to the opinion, however, that its origin may be ascribed 
to a mueh earlier period, even to the first institution of 

«GciMHsut<iL17. • VkL Antiq. of Massmey, p. 204i 
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Masonry in Paradise ; Pfhen the oommunication between 
God and man was immediately and unrestrainedly prac- 
tised by the common parents oSf mankind. The ascent to 
the summit of the paradisiacal mount of Ood, by means 
of a pyramid consisting of seven steps, was an old notion, 
certainly entertained before the vision of Jacob ; for it 
prevailed amongst the Mexican Savages f and the original 
settlers on the vast continent of America could have no 
knowledge of this vision, either by tradition or personal 
experience. The Jewish Cabalists entertained a belief 
that the paradisiacal mount was the place of residence 
chosen by the children of 13etb, while the contaminated 
descendants of Cain resided in the plains below ; and its 
altitude was said to be so great, that from its summit 
might be heard the angels of heaven .singing their celestial 
anthems before the throne of Ood ! 

In ancient Masonry, the l<adder was figursitiyely vaid 
to rest on the Holy Bible, and to consist of three prin€ipal 
staves, although the general number was indefinite, pomt- 
ing to Faith, Hope, and Charity, as the fundamental 
virtues which exalt mankind from earth to heaven. But 
in subsequent ages the Essenes increased the number to 
ieveHi and subsequently to ^en principal steps, which were 
denominated the Sephirotk. In the emblematical repre- 
sentation of these divine splendours, we find the three 
great hypostases of the godhead surmounting the seven 
steps of the Ladder, and by regular gradations ascending 
to the celestial abodes. The names of the Seven Sephiroth 
were, Strength^ Mercys Beauty ^ Victory or Eternity ^ Glory f 
the Foundation^ and the Kingdom. Initiation was con- 
sidered absolutely necessary to entitle the candidate to a 
participation in these divine splendours, which com* 
municated with each other by progressive stages, until, 
from the summit of the Ladder, the three hypostases of 



' In the midst of a thick forest, says M. Hamboldt, called Tajhi, near 
the golf of MezicOi rises the pyramid of Papantla. It hnd seven Stories ; 
was built of hewu stone, and was very beaatifully and regalarly shaped. 
Three staircases led to the top. The coveriDg of its steps was decorated 
with hierogtyphical scolptare and small niches, which were arranged 
with great symmetry. The nnmber of these niches se^ns to allude to 
the three hundred and eighteen simple and compound signs of the days 
of the Compohoalilhuitl, or civil ealendar of tiie Tolteda.— Jgtwoj tku m 
Jnuriatt to). L pu 86. 



LECTURE VJII. 



the divine tiattire were attiimed, \\)tosu consommatioD 
wa.i a crown of glory und the tliroiie of Qod. 



AmoDgst the heathen this ladder always eotisisted of 
seven steps or gradations; probably as a memorial of the 
seven magnificent Stories of the Too-er of Babel; or it 
might have been derived from a tradition respecting the 
establishment x>f the Sabbath, in commemoration of the 
great day of rest which followed the creation and received 
the peculiar benediction of the Most High.* This division 
of tMne and consecration of the seventh day was known 
to the sons of Noah, as we may gather from our own 
Scriptures, for it was practically enforced by the patri- 
arch while he continued in the Ark.' Hence the sacred 
nature of the seventh day was universally acknowledged 
hy all nations of their posterity f and consequently many 

* GflOMie ii. 3. ^ Ibiil. viiL 10. 12. 

* Dion. CaM. ). x.x^iii. Acosls and Hamboldt are of opiniao tb»t M 
natioD of tha New Conlinent wus BcqaaiaO^ witb the weric or ejck of 
Kven days. But UarcitaaaD, Bailly, and Idiande Doite in beliering- tbat 
&a nati*w of America did compuU their time b; this CTcle liiw tha 
InbaUtanta ofdM Old World. 



mysterioas properties were applied to the number itself** 
The extreme probability that the number aeven was 
applied to the Theological Ladder with this reference, 
may be deduced from the fact, that each gradation was 
appropriated to a day in the week^ and also to a particular 
planet; and it is observable that the sev^n days, and the 
seven planets, were made to correspond in almost every 
country in the world. Our own names of both may be 
referred to as a corroboration of the system. Thus Sun- 
day is so called from the Sun ; Monday, from the Moon ; 
Tuesday and Wednesday, from Tuisco and Woden, the 
Gothic Mercury and Mars; Thursday, from Tbor, the 
Jupiter of the same people ;* Friday, from the ^poddess 
Fnga, who, amdngst the Getae, corresponds with the 
Grecian Venus ; and Saturday, from the idol Seater, who 
represented Saturn amongst the northern nations of 
Europe.* 

The Ladder with seven steps was used in the Indian 
mysteries to designate the approach of the Soul to per* 
feotion. The steps were usually denominated galei. The 
meaning is undoubtedly the same ; for it is observable 
that Jacob, in reference to the lower sime of his Ladder, 
exclaimed : " this is the house of God, and the gate ot 
heaven." Here we find the notion of ascending to heaven 
by means of the practice of moral virtue, depicted by the 
Hebrew Patriarchs and by a remote idolatrous nation 
under the idea of a Ladder ; which we may hence con- 
clude was a Masonic symbol much earlier than the time 
of Jacob. These gates were said to be composed of differ- 
ent metals of gradually increasing purity ; each being 
dignified with the name of its protecting planet. The 

^ The Draids assigned to man seven senses. Thus Taliesin says : ** of 
seven faculties, one is what I know by instinct ; with the second I touch ; 
with the third I call ; with the fbnrth I taste ; with the fifth I see ; with 
the sixth I hear ; with the seventh I smell." — (koen*8 Did, v. Rhyniaw. 

* There exists some degree of confusion relative to the appropriation 
of these days. Tuisco may be more properly assimilated with the 
Boman Mercury, and Woden with Mars. Hut Tertullian says (ApoL e. 
ix.) that Thor was the same as Mercury ; and Brady tells us that (Glav. 
Oalend. vol. i. p. 117) «*the Romans dedicated Wednesday to Meroury, 
from which cause it was called Dies Mercnrii, feria quarta ; and the 
Roman Mercurv and the Saxon Odin have from thence, and in despite of 
the Roman Idol not having been a warrior, usually been regarded ss ths 

ime deity." 

* Vent BmL of Deotf InteU. a iiL— Brady's 01st. iMtad. 
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{lr»t and lowest was. compoaed ef lead, and dedicated te 
Saturn ; the aecoad of quicksilver, aaored to Mercury; 
the third of copper, under the protection of Venus ; the 
iaartb of tin, typical of Jupiter ; the fifth of iron, sacred 
to Mars ; the sixth of silver, dedicated to the Moon ; and 
the uppermost stave, which constituted the summit of 

Serfection, and opened a way to the residence of celestial 
eities, was composed of the pure and imperishable sub- 
stance, of gold, and was under the protection of their 
Most High Qod, the Sun. 

In these myateries, during the ceremony of initiation, 
the candidate was passed successively through seveu 
dark aod winding caverns ;^ which progress was mystical- 
ly denominated, the ascent qf the Ladder. Each cavern 
terminated in a narrow stone orifice, which formed au 
entrance into its auccessor. Through these gates of puri- 
fication, the mortified aspirant was compelled to squeeze 
his body with considerable labour ; and when he had 
attained the summit, he was said to have passed through 
the transmigration of the spheres, to have accomplished 
the ascent of the soul, and to merit the favour of the 
celestial deities. These seven stages of initiation, em- 
blematical of the seven worlds, are thus explained. ^' The 
place where all beings, whether fixed or moveable* exist* 



^ In every conntry under heaven the initiations were performed in 
veroe either natural or artiBcal. Several of the former are still in existeooe 
in this country. There is a remarkable one in Somersetshire, called 
Wokey hole ; which is described as a very dark and dismal cavern con- 
sisting of various apartments j amongst which one is now called a hall, 
another the kitchen, others the ball room, cellar, ifec. There are also 
Tesamblanees of a man's head, a monument or tombstone, a dog, the statue 
of a woman (in white stone), called the old witch, a table, and many 
other artificial things in the natural rock. Tkere are two cisterns altDays 
fuU qf clear waUr, wkick triddes from ike top of the rock, hut never runs 
ever in great quantities. A huge stone, which, when lifted /torn, and let 
fall to the ground, makes a noise like the report of a cannon, has for that 
reason i^ot the appellation of the orreat g^n. There are alao two rivulets 
abounding in trout and eels, whi(3i run through this cave making a tra- 
mendous noise,* one of them turns several mills after it is out The inside 
of this cave is rocky and uneven, the surface ascending and desoendii^g, 
as is the case in most other subterraneous places. It is in some places 
eight fathoms, or forty-eight feet, hirh, and in others not above six. 
Its length Is computed to be about six hundred and forty feet ; in some 
parts the water, dropping from the rock, han^ down like icicles, whidi 
has a very beautiful effect. The rock inside is of diflerent colours, being 
in some part|i«f s^silni^ hne, whife in others it gliltefs Ukeifismoiids. 



is called eartb, which k the First World. That in which 
beings exist a second time, bat without sensation, again 
to become sensible at the close of the period appointed 
for the duration of the present universe, is the World of 
Re^existence. The abode of the good, where cold, heat, 
and light are perpetually produced, is named Heaven. 
The intermediate region between the upper and lower 
worlds, is denominated the Middle World. The hearen, 
where animals, destroyed in a general conflagration, at 
the close of the appointed period, are born again, is thence 
called the World of Births. That> in which Sanaca and 
other sons of Brahma, justified by austere devotion, reside 
exempt from all dominion^ is thence named the Mansion , 
of ike Blessed^ Truths the Seventh World, and the abode 
of Brahma,^^ is placed on the summit above other worlds. 
It is attained by true knowledge, by the regular discharge 
of duties, and by veracity : once attained it is never lost* 
Truth is, indeed, the seventh world, therefore called the 
sublime abode.^ 

In the Persian mysteries, the candidate, by a similar 
process, was passed through s^ven spacious caverns, con- 
nected by winding passages,* each opening with a narrow 
portal, and each the scene of some perilous adventure to 
try his courage and fortitude before he was admitted into 
the splendid Sacellum, which, being illuminated with a 
thousand torches, reflected every shade of colour from 
rich gems and amulets, with which the walls were copi- 
ously bedecked. The dangerous progress was denomi- 
nated ascendijig the Ladder of perfection. 

From this doctrine has arisen the tale of Bustam, who 
was the Persian Hercules, and Dive Sepid, or the White 
Giant.w 

" This being was identi&ed with LiohTi for the Brahmins say : <' be- 
cause the bmg who shines with uwn rays/assaming the' forms of time 
and fire ; matures prodaetions ; is respleodeot ; illnminates, and finally 
destroys the universe ; therefore he who naturally shines with seven rays 
is called Light, or the effulgent power." (CoUoraA. Asiat. Res, vol. 5. 
p. 850.) Thus Brahm is Light ; and Light is the principle of life in 
every created thing. ''Light and darlcness are esteemea the worid's 
eternal ways ; he who wcdketh in the former path, retumeth not, t. e. he 
goeth immediately to bliss ; whilst he who walketh in the hitter, cometji 
back again upon the earth," or is subjected to further tedious transmit 
gratioDs. — Bhagvat. Geeta, p* 76. 

^ Colebrooke, in Asiat Research, vol. 5. p. 351. 

» Fat). P«g- I<lol. tpl. iii^ p. 3tB. 
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** Cai«>Cau8, the successor of Cai-Cobab, the first mon- 
arch of the Caianian dynasty, is instigated by the song of 
a minstrel to attempt the conquest of Mazenderaun, which 
is celebrated as a perfect earthly Paradise." 

This celestial abode refers to the splendid sacellum of 
the Persian Epoptae, which was an emblematical repre- 
sentation of heaven. 

^' It lies in the regions of Asprus, at the foot of which, 
with respect to Persia, the Sun sets ; and in literal geo- 
graphy it is determined to be a province bordering on 
the Caspian Sea. Hence it is part of that high tract of 
country denominated the Tabaric or Gordyean range, 
within the limits of which the groves of Eden were 
planted, and the Ark rested after the Deluge. Cai-Caus 
fails in his enterprise ; for the sacred country is guarded 
by the White Giant, who smites him and ail his troops with 
blindness^ and makes them his prisoners." 

This is a literal account of the first stage of initiation, 
which, in the mysteries, always commenced with Darh^ 
ness. In those of Britain the candidate is designated as 
a blind man. He is commanded to prepare the Cauldroa 
of Ceridwen, tliree drops of whose contents, properly con- 
cocted, were said to possess the faculty oi restoring the 
sights and infusing a knowledge of futurity. Being un- 
successful, Ceridwen (the giantess) strikes the unfortunate 
aspirant a violent blow over his head with an Oar, and 
causes one of his eyeballs to fall from the socket.^^ And 
the captivity of Cai-Caus and his Persians in the Cavern, 
under the rigid guardianship of the Dive, is but a figura- 
tive representation' of the candidate's indosure under the 
Pastes ; and this place of penance in the Celtic Mysteries, 
which had many ceremonies in common with those of 
Persia,^^ was said to be guarded by the gigantic deity 
Buanwr, armed with a drawn sword, who is represented 
as a mosi powerful and vindictive being, capable, in his 
fury, of making heaven, earth, and hell, to tremble.^ In 
the Gothic mysteries, the same place of captivity and 
penance is fabled to be guarded by Heimdall, whose 
trumpet emits so loud a blast, that the sound is heard 
through all the worlds.^^ 

>< Hanes Taliesin. apad Day. Druids, p. 213, 229 

» BorL Ant of Corn. b. ii. c. 22. 

"Dav. Kotfls on lUiesin^ €bd Godden. ^^Sdda. Fab. 1& 
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'^In this emergency the king dends a messenger to 
Zaul, the father of the hero linstam, begging his imme* 
diate assistance. For the greater dififpatcb, Rustam takes 
the shorter, though more dangerous road, and departs 
alone, mounted on his charger Rakesh." 

Here Rustam enters upon the dreadful and dangerous 
business of initiation, mounted, says the legend, upon the 
charger Rakesh, or more properly Rakshi. This was a 
horrible winged animal, whose common food is said to 
have been serpents and dragons. Now these reptiles, 
togethejr with monsters compounded of two or more 
animals, were the ordinary machinery used in the myste* 
ries to prove the courage and fortitude of the aspirant, 
during his progess through the seven stages of regene- 
ration. 

"The course which he chooses is styled. The Road 
OF THE Sbveu Stages; and at each of the first six he 
meets with a different adventure by which his persever- 
ing courage is severely tried." 

At each of the seven stages the candidate really en-^ 
countered many dangers ; and vanquished a multitude 
of dives, dragons, and enchanters who, in succession, 
opposed his progress to perfection.'* Being pantomimic- 
ally enacted during the process of initiation, and the 
reiterated attacks prosecuted with unrelenting severity, 
instances have occurred where the poor affrighted wretch 
has absolutely expired through excess of fear. 

"Having at length, however, fought his way to the 
ieventhy he discovers his j^rin^e and the captive Persians ; 
when he learns from Cai-Caus, that nothing will restore 
his sight but the application of three drops of blood from 
the heart of the White Giant" 

The symbolical three drops of blood, had its counter- 
part in all the mysteries of the ancient world ; for the 
number three was inefikble, and the conservator of many 
virtues. In Britain, the emblem was three drops of 
wftter; in Mexico, as in this legend, three drops of 
blood; in India, it was a Belt composed of three triple 
threads ; in China, the three strokes of the letter T, 
&c., Sec. 

" Upon this, he attacks his formidable enemy in the 

» Shsh name, ia Btdiardtoa*t Dtoiert But Kat 
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Cavern where be was accustomed to dwell ; and hamng 
tarn out his hearty after an obstifiate combat, be infuses 
the prescribed three drops into the eyes of Cai-Caus, who 
immediatdy regains his power of vision.^^ 

In this tale we have the theological Ladder connected 
with the system of Persian initiation transferred from 
mythology to romance ; and the coincidence is sufficiently 
striking to impress the most ordinary observer with the 
strict propriety of the application. The candidate comes 
off conqueror and is regularly restored to light, after 
having giving full proof of his courage and fortitude, by 
surmounting all opposing dangers. Father Angelo, who 
went out as a missionary into the East about 1663, says, 
that in the midst of a vast plain between Shiraz and 
Shuster, he saw a ^drangular monument of stupendous 
size, which was said to have been erected in memory of 
this great enterprise of the hero Rustam. The fact is, 
that this quadrangular inolosure was an ancient place of 
initiation; and from a confused remembrance of the 
scenes of mimic adventure which were represented with- 
in its seoen secret caverns^ the fabulous labours of Rustam 
bad, doubtless, their drigio. 

It is not the least singular part of this enquiry, that 
the followers of Mahomet still use the same form of ex- 
pression to convey an idea of the progressive state of 
torment in the infernal regions. This is only a continuar 
tion of the doctrine of the mysteries, which taught, that 
the initiation of candidates was in reality a representa- 
tion of the descent of the soul into Haaes, and of its 
passage through the seven stages of purification prepara^ 
tory to its admission into the abode of light and purity. 
They say that Hell has Seven Gates^ each containing a 
different degree of punishment. The first and least 
severe they call Qehennem^ which is prepared for all Mus- 
sulmans who are sinners. The second called Ladha^ is 
for the Christians. The third is the Jewish Hell, and 
called Hothama. Satr, the fourth, is for Sabians ; and 
Sacaty the fifth, for Magians. Pagans and Idolaters occupy 
the sixth, which they call Gehvm ; and the lowest and 
most horrible depth of hell they assign to hypocrites, 
who pretend to more religion than their neighbours, 
and set themselves up as patterns of perfection, while 
inwardly tbey are fall of all kin^i of wickednass and 
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impiety. This dreadful gate^ or place of eternal punish- 
ment, IB called Haoviath.^ 

You will much wonder at these very extraordinary 
cMrincidences, which are exceedingly valuable, because 
undesigned; and render the conjecture highly probable 
that they were but an imitation of the Masonic Ladder, 
as used in our science before the mysteries had a being. 
But I have yet to introduce to your notice a coincidence 
still more remarkable, because proceeding from a country 
where such a tradition could scarcely be expected to 
exist. Yet it is no less true that distinct traces of this 
Ladder, attended by the very same references, are found 
in the inhospitable regions of Scandinavia, which have 
been indubitably preserved in the Gothic mysteries^ 
though the application is somewhat more obscure. 

The court of the gods, says the Edda, is ordinarify 
kept under a great Ash Tree called Ydrasil^ where they 
distribute justice. This Ash is the greatest of all trees ; 
its branches cover the surface of the earth; its top 
reaches to the highest heavens ; and it is supported by 
three vast roots, one of which extends to the ninth 
world, or hell. An eagle, whose piercing eye discovers 
all things, perches upon its uppermost branches. A 
squirrel is continually running up and down to bring 
news ; while a parcel of serpents, fastened to the trunk, 
endeavour to destroy him. The serpent Nidhogger con- 
tinually gnaws at its root. From under one of the roots 
runs a fountain, wherein wisdom lies concealed. From 
ar neighbouring spring, (the fountain of past things,) three 
virgins are continually drai^ng a precious water, with 
which they irrigate the Ash Tree ; this water keeps up 
the beauty of its foliage ; and, after having refreshed its 
leaves, falls back again to the earth, where it forms the 
dew of which the bees make their honey.** 

Mr» Mallet offers no conjecture on this mysterious 
tree, and Mr. Cottle fairly gives it up. I pronounce it, 
however, to have been* the Theological Ladder of the 
Gothic mysteries. Mr. Cottle, in the preface to his in- 
teresting version of the Edda of Saemund, says : '< the 
iq^mbolical purport of this Tree is inexplicable amidst the 
dearth of information respecting the ancient religioti of 

» Oalm. Hist Diet, •11^1. North. Ant voL I a 6. 
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Scandinavia;^' and without a roferenoe to the various 
Bystem of initiation into the religious mysteries of other 
nations, I should incline to that gentleman's opinion. 
But, by comparing the qualities and characteristics of 
this sacred Tree with the Ladder of the mysteries, the 
difficulty vanishes, and the solution wpears at once 
simple and natural. 

The basis of Ydrasil, like that of Jacob's Ladder, 
was the earth, where it was firmly established by three 
vast roots, one of which extended to the central abyss. 
These roots evidently referred to the three lower gates, 
or chambers of initiation, the last of which was Hades, 
or the region of the dead. Its branches covered the 
earth, and its top reached to the heavens, where sat, 
enthroned, an eagle, the representative of the supreme 
GK>d. The court of the inferior gods was said to be 
under this tree ; and Jacob said of the place where the 
foot of his ladder was situated, this is the house of 
God and the gate of heaven. On its summit sat the 
emblematical ^agle, as Jehovah appeared on the ladder 
of Jacob, or on the paradisiacal mountain; and this 
bird, as we have already seen, was actually a component 
part of the visible symbol of the true God, as exhibited 
m the Jewish Cherubim ; and the universal representa- 
tion of the Deity in almost every nation under heaven. 
A squirrel, or messenger, continually ascended and 
descended, to carry celestial commissions from the eagle- 
deity, ' to the council of inferior gods seated below, 
whence they were supposed to be disseminated over the 
face of the earth. And the same subordinate deities 
were said to take cognizance of the actions of mortals, 
and to convey an impartial account thereof by the 
squirrel to the deity seated on the summit of the Tree; 
which was also the office of the angelic messengers on 
Jacob's Ladder. A parcel of serpents, symbols of the 
evil power, unceasingly endeavoured to intercept the 
communication between God and man, by the destruc- 
tion of the messenger. The monstrous serpent Nibhoq- 
GSR, who is the representation of the prince of darkness 
himself, we are further told,^ continually gnaws its root 
for the same purpose, willing to sever the connectioa 

^ Bddft. Fab. viii. 
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between the Creator tad bis fallen creatnreiy by the 
total demolition of the medium through which the 
benevolent communication is carried on. In the Hindu 
mythology^ the pribce of the evil daemons is represented 
as a large serpent, whose name is Naga. And the 
Hebrew name ipr the tempter of Eve in Paradise, 
translated in our version of the Bible, *^ the serpent," 
was Nachash. These were, both, the Nidhogger of the 
Gothic mysteries. In the Essenian mysteries, the Holy 
Bible was figuratively said to be the consecrated foun- . 
dation of Jacob's Ladder^ because the covenants and 
promises of God are permanently recorded in that sacred 
book ; and this basis, the old serpent who deceived Eve 
is continually endeavouring to destroys by subverting the 
faith of mankind in its contents. 

The three roots are emblems of Faith, Hope, and 
Oharity, because it is by the exercise of these virtues 
alone, that man can enjoy a well-grounded expectation 
of ascending from earth to heaven. Three Virgins, 
symbols of Past, Present, and Future, continually 
watered this Tree from the fountain of Past Things; 
which is expressive of the solemn truth, that the deeds 
of men shall be kept in perpetual remembrance until 
the last day, when tney shall be rewarded or punished, 
according to their works. From the surplus of this 
water which fell to the earth, after having refreshed 
the leaves of the Ash, the bees made their honey. In 
all the ancient mysteries, Honey was an acknowledged 
symbol of death ; and is said, in this case, to have been 
produced from the refuse of the water; whieh, being 
rejected by th» sacred Tree, referred unquestionably to 
the evU dems contained in the water of Past Things (the 
good avians having been absorbed by the Ash, and, con- 
sequently, accepted by the Supreme Being, personified 
in the eagle) ; and hence the honey which was concocted 
fhom it, was emblematical of that second death, which 
forms the eternal punishment of sin. 

In illustration of. the contents of this Lecture, I here 
introduce the following Table, which will exhibit the 
Sbvbh Stbppbd Laddbk of the mysteries in all its 
various and extensive application. • 
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You' have' here a mo»i extraordinary coineidenee of 
eastom with respect to the Masonic Ladder, existing in 
every region of the world, and all equally applicable to 
a gradual ascent to heaven by the practice of moral 
virtue. Amongst us this practice is founded on the 
strong basis of Faith, which is the first step of the 
Ladder resting on the word of Qod. It produces a well 
grounded Hope of sharinff the promises recorded in that 
Sacred Volume; and this is the second step of the 
Masonic Ladder. The third or more perfect step is 
Charitt, by which we attain the summit of the Ladder; 
metaphorically speaking, the dominion of bliss, and the 
mansion of pure and permanent delight 



LECTURE IX. 

OV THB POINT WITHm A CIBOUU 

** But thoagb past all diffoaed, without a shore 
Hia eBsenoe ; local ia his Throne, as meet 
To gather the disparsedf as Standards call 
The listed from amr ; to fix a point, 
A ufntral point, colIectiTe of his sons, 
Since finite every nature bat his own. 

If earth's whole orb by some dird distant eye 
Wore seen at onoe, her towering Alps wocud 
And levell'd Atlas leave an even sphere. 
Thos earth asd all (hat earthly minds admire, 
Is swallow'd in Etermty'a vast rowfd," 

Young. 

Tbb progress of error is rapid and uniform^ when the 
restraints, imposed on man's depravity by a pure and 
peaceable reh^ion, are exchanged for the wild dreams 
and enthusiastic figments of human invention ; and like 
a spherical body precipitated with violence from the 
summit of an inclmed plane, acquires additional force 
and velocity at every revolution, until its progress is 
irresistible. An illustration of this principle will be 
contained in the present Lecture on that most important 
emblem of Masonry — ^A Point vhthin a Circlb. 

Whether we regard this symbol in the purity of its 
legitimate interpretation ; or consider the unlimited eor- 
ruption which it sustained in its progress through the 
mysteries of idolatry, the general principle wiVL be found 
equally significant. It was originally the conservator 
ot a genuine moral prieoept founded on a fundamental 
, reliffious truth; but innovation followed itinovation, 
until this d^raded symbol became the dseadful deposi- 
tory of obscenity and lust. 
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' The use of this emblem is coeval with the first created 
man. A primary idea which would suggest itself to the 
miud of Adam, when engaged in reflections on his own 
situation, the form of the universe, and the nature of all 
the objects presented to his view, would be, that the 
creation ioas a circle and himself the centre. This figure, im* 

Elanted without an effort, would be ever present in all 
is contemplations, and would influence his judgment to 
a certain eitent, while attempting to decide on the 
mysterious phenomena which were continually before 
him. To persons unacquainted with the intricate philo- 
sophy of nature, as we may fairly presume Adam waS| 
this IS the plain idea conveyed to the senses by a super- 
ficial view of nature's works. Ask an unlettered hind 
of the present day, and be will tell you that the earth 
is a circular plane ; and perhaps he will have some in- 
distinct notion that the expanse above his head is spheri- 
cal, but he will assuredly look npou himself bb the common 
centre of all. This is consistent with the general 
appearance of things; for, if he look around, he finds the 
horizon, unless intc^rcepted by the intervention of sensi- 
ble objects, equally distant from the point of vision in 
all its parts. And the experiment uniformly producing 
the same results whether made by night or day, he relies 
on the evidence of his senses, and pronounces his own 
judgment correct and irrefutable. So the first created 
man. Himself the centre of the system, he would regard 
Paradise as the limit of the habitable earth, and the 
expanse as the eternal residence of the omnipresent Deity. 
A little reflection, however, would soon bring him nearer 
to the truth. The garden of Eden was of a circular form» 
and the Tree of Life was placed in the centre ;^ now, as 
the fruit of this tree was reputed to convey the privilege 
of immortality, the centre would hence be esteemed the 
most honourable situation, and be ultimately assigned to 
the Deity, who alone enjoys the attributes of immortali- 
ty and eternity ; for, Adam, in his progress to different 
parts of this happy abode, would soon conclude, that how- 
ever he might be deceived by appearances, he himself 
could not be a permanent centre, oecause he was con- 
stantly changing his position. 

> Oenesis it. 9. — 
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To tbis augast Circle, the two forbidden Trees were 
tbe accompanying peipendicular parallel lines,' pointing 
out God's eaual justice, and mercy* When Adam had 
violated the divine command, and eaten of the tree of 
knowledge, yiftfice demanded that the threatened. penalty 
should be paid. But here mercy interposed, and he was 
expelled from the abode of purity and peace, now violat- 
ed by transgression, ^* lest he should put forth his hand 
and take also of the tree of life, and live for ever'^ in a 
state of wickedness and sin. Hence arose the Masonic 
Emblem of a Point within a Circle* 

This emblem, united with the Masonic Ladder, was 
reduced to practice verv soon after the universal dduge; 
and made the basis of a stupendous design which was 
intended to render man independent of his God, and 
prevent the misery ef being dispersed and scattered 
abroad in private companies over the face of the eartb.^ 
In a former publication,' I quoted a passage from Noor- 
thouck's Constitutions, which assigns a square form to 
tbe celebrated Tower of Babel ; but, on more mature 
oonrideration, I am inclined to think that the opinioa is 
erroneous. The first huts built for the habitation of man, 
are supposed by Vitruvius to have been erected on a dr^ 
cular oase, as we know the cabins of the primitive Britons 
were, with a post in the centre to support the roof. This 
disposition is in perfect accordance with the principle 
referred to above ; and the form migh^ not sustain any 
material alteration before the flood ; for, the first eolo- 



'^ Bififaop Newcombe, in his Notes on the Prophet Ezekiel, gives an 
exemplification of these perpendicular |MiraUeI lines. In that prophetlB 
description of the Cherabim, the following paasage occurs, " thev tamed 
not when they went ; they went every one straight forward ;" (fis. L 9.) 
on which ^ learned prelate thus remarks : '* The wheels and horses of 
chariots bend and make a circuit in turning ; but this divine machine, ao- 
toated bv one spirit, moved uniformly together ; the tame line being alvam 
fiTiserved between the correeponding cherubs and teheels, the sides of ttr 
rsOangle limiting the whots^ being always parallelf and the same &ce8 of 
each cherub always looking onward in the same direction with the lace 
of the charioteer. Tlus proceeding directly on, in the same undeviating^ 
inflexible position, seems to show their steadiness in perfoiming Uss 
Divine wDl, which advances to its destined goal right onwards." And 
again, (v. 17.) ** the axis of die former wheels was alwavs paraM tp 
that of the latter. The wheels are supposed to express the revolutions 
of God*s providepoe ; which are regular, though they appear intricate^" 

• Geoems iii. 2(2. * Ibid. xi. 4. • Ant of FreBmaa. a 92. 
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nisers of every country after the dkperBioo, used, with one 
consent, the same plan in the construction of their 
domestic edifices. The Tower of Babel may be sup- 
posed) therefore, to have partaken of this figure not only 
irom common usage, but also from its similiarity to the 
spiral flame; for it was dedicated to the sun, as the great 
agent, according to the belief of these impious architects, 
employed in drying up the waters of the deluge. Verst^ 
gan has given a plate of this edifice in the Title Page to 
his Restitution of Decayed Intelligence in Antiquities; 
and it is there represented as the frustum of a cone with 
seom i^adations. Calmet has followed this author, and 
has given also an engraving with the same design. And, 
indeed, this was the most convenient form for the con- 
struction of such a stupendous work* According to 
Verstegan, ^* the passage to mount vp, was very wyd 
and great, and went tcyndUig about on the outsya : the 
middle and inward parte for the more strength being all 
massie ; and by carte, camels, dromedaries, horses, asses^ 
and mules, the carriages were borne and draws vp : and 
by the way were many logings- and hosteries both for 
nan and beast. And some authors reporte the space for 
going vp to haue bin soo exceedinff wyd; that there 
were feiides made all along besydes the common passage 
or highway, for the nuriture of cattle and bringing foorth 
of grain, but how-euer it were, an almost incredible great 
woork, may it well be tfaovght to haue bin.*** 

Here, then, we have a superb specimen of the Point 
within a Circle, supporting the Seven Stepped Ladder* 
delineated in characters which cannot be mistaken | 
acknowledged by the whole race of men, and occupying 
their united and undivided energies, to confer upon it the 
indisputable qualities of magnificence and durability. 

The primitive explanation of this mysterious emblem 
amongst the Gentiles, did not widely difler from the ela« 
cidation still used in the Lectures ot Masonry. The cir- 
cle referred to eternity^ and the central point to tvm^ to 
show that time was onlv a yomt compared with eternity, 
and equidistant from all parts of its infinitely extended 
eircun^erence ; because eternity occupied the same iode* 
finUe fipace before the creation of the world i» whioti w« 

•But. De^ 11^9^4 
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live, as jt will do when this world is reduced to Hs primi- 
tive nothing, 

When mankind had transferred their adoration from the 
Creator to his works, they advanced specious reasons to 
justify a devotion to spheres and circles. Every thing 
great and sublime which was continually presented to 
their inspection, partook of this form. The Sun, the 
unequivocal source of light and heat, was a primary 
object of attention, and became their chief deity. The 
earth, the placets, and fixed stars proceeding in all their 
majestic regularity, excited admiration, and implanted 
devout feelings in their hearts. These were all spheri- 
cal; as was also the arch of heaven, illuminated with 
their unfading lustre. The next progressive observations 
of mankind would be extended to the unassisted efforts of 
nature in the production of plants and trees ; and these 
were found to exhibit, for the most part, the same uniform 
appearances. From the simple statli of com, to the bole 
Of the gigantic lord of the forest, the cylinder and cone, 
and consequently the circle, were the most comnoon 
forms assumed by the vegetable creation. Every fruit he 
plucked, every root he dug from the earth for food, wae 
either globular, cylindrical, or conical, each partaking of 
the nature of a circle. If a tree were divided horizontally» 
the section uniformly exhibited the appearance of a Point 
within a succession of concentric Circles. The same 
will be true of an onion, a carrot, and many other ve^ 
tables. Similar results would be produced from an m- 
spection of animal bodies. The trunk is a cylinder : and 
the intestines, so often critically examined for the pur- 
poses of augury, presented to the curious enquirer little 
variation from the general principle. Hence statues 
bearing these forms were subsequently dedicated to the 
Olympic gods ; a Cylinder to the Earth, and a Cone to the 
Sun.' 

In this figure. Nature, in her most sportive mood, 
appeared exclusively to delight. If a buoble were ex- 
cit^ on the water, it was spherical ; and if any solid body 
were cast upon the surface, the ripple formed itself into 
innumerable concentric circles rapidly succeeding eaeh 
ethMT, 4yf which the body, or moving cause, was tl^ oom- 

^ Porph. apol IJmbw dspnop: evsii. L iii. e. 7. 
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non oentre. If water were cast into the air th^ found that 
the drope invariably arranged themselves into a globular 
form. This uniformity was soon observed, and thought 
to be a preternatural indieation of divinity ; for if Nature 
asBumea one unvarying character in all her works, that 
character must be an unquestionable symbol of the God 
of Nature. Hence the Circle with its centre dietinctly 
marked, became a most sacred emblem with every nation 
of idolaters; adopted perhaps from the same symbol used 
by their forefathers on the plain of Sbinar; referring 
primarily to the immeasurable expanse occupied by inf^ 
nite space ; a proper type of eterhity, but now justified 
by a reference to the works of Nature. This was the 
general belief, though the expression varied in different 
ages, and amongst the inhabitants of different nations. 

The tribes contiguous to Judea, placed a Jod ('^) in the 
centre of a Circle, as a symbol of the Deity surrounded 
by Eternity, of which he was said to be the inscrutable 
author, the ornament and the support. The Samotbn^ 
cians had a great veneration for the Circle, which they 
oonsidered as consecrated by the universal presence of the 
deity ; and hence Rings were distributed to the initiated, 
as amulets possessed of the power of averting danger.* 
The Chinese used a symbol which bore a great resem- 
blance to thai which is the subject of this Lecture. The 
Circle was bounded north and south by two serpents, 
(equivalent to the two perpendiculsr parallel lines of the 
Masonic symbol ;) and was emblematical of the Dnivene 
protected and supported equally by the Power and fFu^ 
dam of the Creator. The Hindus believed that the 
supreme Being was correctly represented by a perfect 
sphere, without beginning and without end.* The first 
settlers in Egypt transmitted to their posterity an exact 
copy of eifr Point within a Circle, expressed in emble- 
matical language. The widely extended Universe waa 
represented as a Circle of boundless light, in the centre 
oi which the Deity was said to dwell ; or in other words, 
the circle was symbolical of his etemky ; and the perpen* 
^ dieular parallel lines by which it is bounded, were the 
two great luminaries of heaven, the Sun and Moon ; the 
former denoting his mTtve, the latter his toitdam* And 

•PliiuNaiHiatlxzziiLe.]. • Holml. Hisl. Xveatab 
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HoM idea was geaerallj espresaed by a bawk's bead in 
the centre of a carcle» or an endleas serpent encloeing an 
eyo. 

But tbe most expressiTe aymbol to tbie effiict used by 
aoy people who bad renoanced tbe true religion, was the 
lunoue emblem of Pytbagoraa, who contrived not only 
to expreas the im\j One Ghod residing in the midst of eter«« 
liity, but united with it an idea of the divine Triad, and 
Mended emblems of regeoeratiooi morality and scieDce. 
For this purpose be added to the central Jod, nine other 
Jods disposed about tbe centre in the form of an equir 
lateial triangle, each side consiating of tbe number foub. 
The disciples of Pythagoras denominated this symbol 
Tngmum-mustioiah because it was the cooeervator o£ 
many awful and important truths.^® 

* 

1. The Monad, or acti^ principle. 
3. The Duad, or puaiTe prineiple. 

3. The Triad, or world prooeeoiog from their aoioiu 

4. The sacred Quaternary, inyoiving the liberal 
Sciences, Physics^ Morality, &c £c. 

Of this remarkable Emblem, a full explanation may be 
equally interestinff and instructive. 

The sypibol ot all thbos, according to Pythagoras, 
was one and ttvQ* One added to two make three ; and 
once the square of two make pour, which is the perfect 
Tetrads; and l+2+3+4=ssl0 tbe consummation of all 
tbingsj and therefore the amount of the points contained 
withm the Pythagorean Circle is exactly Ten« Hence, 
because the first yoar digits added iato each other made up 
the nuobber ten^ this philosopher called tbe number foitr 
nw%a aq*9'ft^^ all wiinJber% or the whole number; and used it 
as the symbol of universality.^ To ascertain, however, 
thai eiiUire loeamng of this symbol, it will be necessary to 

^ Je^Disgs, Jew. Ant b. L c 12. 

^ The sam of all the principles of Pythagoras is this : " The Monad is 
the prindple of all thinn. From the Monad came the indeterminate 
Dsad, as matter siihjected to the cause Monad ; from the Monad and the 
iadstennisftls Daad, nsmbcni ; fnm wumberB, fomU ; from pomU, Uam f 
jfrojfi lines, auperjici€$; from wgerficies, aUids ; from these solid bodies^ 
whose elements are four, Fire, Water, Air, Earth ; of all which transma- 
tstsd, and totaUt chttm^ the World ooosiita"^Ao«fai» Eku FkA 
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take ilie ntimbere included within the Circle in thelv 
natural order, and hear what bidden mystery the philoeo- 
phy of Pythagoras attached to each. 

The number Onb was the point within the circle, and 
denoted the central fire, or God ; because it is the begin- 
ning and ending — the first and the last. It signified also 
love, concord, piety, and friendship, because it is so con* 
nected that it cannot be divided into parts. Two meant 
darkness, fortitude, harmony, and justice, becaase of its 
equal parts ; and the moon, because she is forked. Thrsb 
reierred to harmony, friendship, peace, concord, and tern* 
perance. All these, and many other virtues depended 
on this number and proceeded from it. Fou& referred to 
the deity, for it was considered the number of numben* It 
is the first solid figure ; a point being 1, a line 3, a super- 
ficies 3, and a solid 4. It was also the Tetractys; a Word 
sacred amongst the Pythagoreans, and used as a most 
solemn oath; because they considiered it the root and 
principle, the cause and maker of all things. Plutarch 
interprets this word difierently. He says, it is called 
Kocftoi, the world ; and, therefore, refers to the number 
Thirty-six, which consists of the first four odd numbera« 
added into the first four even ones, thus : 

1 + 2=3 

3 + 4 *= 7 

6 + 6 = 11 

7 + 8 ft= 16 

36 

The Tetractys of Pythagoras, however, was doubtless 
represented by the number Four; because this was the 
number of perfection, the divine mind, the image of 
God, &c. ; and the Tetractys was no other than the 
glorious Tetragranmiaton of the Jews 

The number Frvn,'* was Light, nature, marriage, &c. 
Six, health. Sevhi?, was said to be worthy (f venerationf 

<* The Dnudfl applied this number to the elements. *' Five elements 
tiitre am; that is to say, Barth, Wkter, Fire, Air, and the Heavens; 
end mt ef the fimr first eomes every inanimate matter ; and oat ol the 
heaven Ood, and all of live and living ; and, frosn the oof^oactioD «f 

^y tfm mamtk IUiigs,.«p asimtft or iiwiilMii thsy ^*^^0um'9 
.v«Mv» 
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because it r^rred to the creation of the world. Eioht, 
was the first cube, and signified friendship, council, pru- 
dence, and justice. Ninb, was called reXstot, because a 
perfect human being undergoes nine months' gestation in 
the womb ; and Tbn, was denominated Heaven, because 
it was the perfection of all things.^ 

The Point within the Circle afterwards became an 
univereal emblem to denote the temple of the Deitj, and 
was referred to the Planetary Circle, in the centre of which 
was fixed the San, as the universal god and father of 
nature ; for the whole circle of heaven was called God.'^ 
Pvthagoras esteemed the central fire the supernal mansion 
of Jove ;^ and he called it Mwev^at'eo, because the most 
excellent body ought to have the most excellent place ; 
i. e. the centre.^* And Servius tells us it was believed that 
the centre of a temple was the peculiar residence of the 
Deity ; the exterior decorations being merely ornamentaL^^ 
Hence the astronomical character used to denote or re- 
present the Sun, is a Point within a Circle ; because that 
figure is the symbol of perfection. The most perfect 
metal, gold, is also designated in chymistry by the same 
character. 

With this reference the Point within a Cirele was an 
emblem of great importance amongst the British Druids. 
Their temples were circular, many of them with a single 
stone erected in the centre; their solemn processions 
were all arranged in the same form ; their weapons of 
war — ^the circular shield with a central boss, the spear 
with a hollow fflobe at its end, &c. — all partaking of this 
general principle ; and without a circle it was thought 
impossible to obtain the favour of the gods. The rites 
of divination could not be securely and successfullv per- 
formed unless the operator were protected within the 
consecrated periphery of a magical circle. The plant 
vervain was supposed to possess the virtue of preventing 
the efiects of fascination, if gathered ritually with an iron 
instrument, at the rising of the dog-star, accompanied 
with the essential ceremony of deicnbing a circle on the 

^ Jambl. vit Pytib. o. zxviii. — Hscrob. in Somn. 8cip. 1. 6. — ^Porph. 

vit. Pyttu p. 32.— Plat Fhc, Phil. 1. i.— Nicom. Ari&. p. 7.— Diog. 

Laert. vit Pyth. ice fto. 
>« Cioerode oat ctaa I. » Stok Ph vs.--Ariitot de CMk L iL 

^ Pint Simplia >^ Serv. Oeor^* Z. 
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tfiiaf^ the circvmfifrence (f toMch $haU Be equaily dittant from 
the plants before it be taken up.^^ 

Specimens of British temples, founded on the principle 
of a point within a circle> are still in existence to demon-* 
strate the truth of the theory* ^^ There are in Pembroke- 
shire several circular stone monuments, — but the most 
remarkable is that which is called Y Qrondech^ in Nevem 
parish, where are several rude stones pitched on end, in 
a circular order ; and in the midat of the circle^ a vast rude 
stone placed on several pillars/'^^ Near Keswick, in 
Cumberland, is another specimen of this druidical symbol. 
On a hill, stands a circle of forty blocks of stone placed 
perpendicularly, of about five feet and a half in height; 
and one stone in the centre of greater altitude. But the 
most stupendous circular temples were those of 8tone- 
henge and Abury, the latter bemg three miles in length.? 
The body of the temple at Classerniss, in the island of 
Lewis, sacred to the Sun and the Elements, will also 
illustrate the principle before us. This curious Celtic 
temple was constructed on geometrical and astronomical 
principles, in the form of a Cross and a Circle. The 
circle consisted of twelve upright stones, in allusion to 
t^e solar year, or the twelve signs of the Zodiac; the 
east, west, and south are marked by three stones each, 
placed without the circle, in direct lines, pointing to 
each of those quarters ; and towards the north, is a double 
row of twice nineteen stones, forming two perpendicular 
paralld /mef,. with a single elevated stone at the entrance* 
In the centre of the circle^ stands, high exalted above the 
rest, the gigantic representative of the Deity, to which 
the adoration of his worshippers was peculiarly directed.^ 

This extraordinary symbol was also used by the ancient 
inhabitants of Scandinavia, and had an undoubted refer- 
ence to the Hall of Odin^ or the Zodiac ; which, the Edda 
informs us,^. contained ttpelve seats disposed in the form of a 
circle^ for the principal gods, besides an elevated throne 
in the centre for Odin, as the representative of the Great 
Father. One important purpose to which the circular 

» BorL Ant GofD. p. 91, from Pliny. >• Gibson's Osmd. Gol 635. 
** Stakeley's Letter to Gale. 

^ Olaus Magnas, apnd Borl. Ant of Oocu* p. 193. — Toland. Dmids, 
▼oL L p. dO« 
•Ab.vii. 
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•moDuments of thra i>eople were appropriated, was, the 
election of the Gothic sovereign chieftains. They weie 
usually composed of twelve unhewn stones, placed on 
end in a circular form^ with one taller and more massive 
than the rest, pitched m the centre as a seat or throne fdr 
the object of their choice. The upper surface of these 
stones was usually flat and broad ; for it was from thence 
that the Drottes or Priests harangued the people, con* 
gregated around the inclosure, on the comparative merits 
of the respective candidates for this exalted office. The 
suffrages being taken, the fortunate chieftain was elevated 
on high, and publicly exhibited to the view of his assem- 
bled subjects* This was the probable origin of our custom 
of chairing newly elected Members of Parliament. Three 
of these rude monuments remain to this day ; one near 
Lunden in Scania ; another at Lethra in Zealand ; and a 
third near Virburg in Jutlaud.^ 

It is remarkable that in all the ancient systems of my* 
thology, the Great Father, or the male generative prin* 
ciple was uniformly symbolized by a Point within a 
Circle. This emblem was placed by the Scandinavian 
priests and poets on the central summit of a Rainbow, 
which was tabled to be a bridge leading from earth to 
heaven ; the emblem, therefore, represented Valhall, or 
the supernal palace of the chief celestial deitv* It is said 
in the Edda,^ that this bridge *^ is all on fire ; for the 
giants of the mountains would climb up to heaven by it, 
Sf it were easv for every one to walk over it." The 
palace thus elevated was no other than the celestial 
system, illuminated by a central Sun, whose represent- 
ative on earth was Thor, a god depicted by Verstegan " 
with a crowned head placed in the centre of twelve bright 
stars, expressive of the Sun^s annual course throngh the 
Zodiacal Signs. 

But, however this emblem might have a general 
reference to the Deity or his temples, in the later ages 
of idolatry it bore a more immediate relation to the 
generative principle of nature, symbolised by the union 
of the sexes. I am ashamed to stain my page with the 
discussion which this part of my subject necessarily 

• Yid. MftlL North. Ant. Yd. L 0. 8. «Fab.iii. 

• B«t of Dee. Int p. 74. 
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introdacefl; but it cannot be wholly avoided, as the 

Fnnt within a circle, with an unequivocal allusion to the 
hallic worship, was the principal object of devotion 
with every people in the world* In India, the adytum, 
or most holy place in the temples of the deity, always 
contained the Linga or Phallus, which had a prominent 
situation assigned to it, amongst the innumerable em- 
blems with which the walls were covered.* In Egypt, 
the same practice was observed.'' Belsoni says of the 
temple at Tentyra: *^The shafts of the columns are 
covered with hieroglyphics and figures, in the front and 
lateral walls. On all the walls, columns, ceilings, or 
architraves, there is nowhere a space of two feet that is 
not covered with some figures ot human beings, animals, 
plants, emblems of agriculture, or of religious ceremony*"* 
Amonffst these, the Phallus is a conspicuous emblem. 
The places of initiation in Chaldea were precisely of the 
same nature. Ezekiel thus describes them : *' The Spirit 
of Ctoi brouffht me to the door of the court, and when I 
looked, behold, a hoU in the walh Then said he unto me, 
Bon of man, diff now in the wall ; and when I had digged 
in the wall, behold, a door. And he said unto me, go in, 
and behold ike wicked abominatioftt that they do here* So 
I went in and saw ; and behold, every form of creeping 
^ings, and abominable beasts, and ail the idols of the house 
tflsrady portrayed upon the wall round about."* In 
Greece, the Phallus was an universal amulet. It was 
Ij^ought to prevent every species of calamity ; and was, 
accordingly, hung at the ooors of houses, offices, and 
workshops. It was visible in every situation, and was 
even suspended from the necks of children, to preserve 
them from the effects of fascination.^ "The same 
indecencies," says Faber, "were practised in the rites 
of the Cabiric Ceres, as in those of Bacchus, Osiris, and 
Maha-Deva. Her deluded votaries vied with each other 
in a studied obscenity of langu&go, and her noctum^ 
orgies were contaminated with the grossest lascivious- 
ness.^ And Diodorus the Siciliai^ says that sueh 
language was used under the impression that it was 



« Manr. Ind. Ant. rol. ii. p. 245. *' Diod. Sic. I. i. c 6. 

"Bsls. BMesrcbes in Egrpt, p. 34. » Esekiel Tiii. 7— -10. 

•Varra 1. tI. • Fab. llys. Oab. vol. H. p. 93. " BiU. L v. o. 1. 
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pleasing and acceptable to the goddesa." Even the 
laraelites themftelyes were not entirely free from the 
contamination of such abominable practices; for the 
Linga of the Hindus, the Phallus aud the Priapus of the 
Greeks and Romans, and the Baal-Peor of the idolatrous 
Israelites, was one and the same monstrous emblem, 
which was equally represented by a point tmlhin a cirde. 
Jerom says,^ that the idols, worshipped by the latter, 
were most of them dedicated to Baal-Peor, who waa 
portrayed in a gross and indecent attitude. Denique 
intelrpretautur, Beelphegor idolum tentiginis, habens in 
ore, id est, summitate pellem, ut turpitudiuem membri 
virilis ostenderet. This deity was chiefly honoured by 
female votaries. The good jKing Asa saw and lamented 
the wide-spreadiog abomination, which was even pnu> 
tised under the regal sanction ; for his mother, Maacha, 
had, herself, actually erected an altar to this unnatural 
divinity.^ This worship was the last and lowest stage 
of human debasement, and evinces the strict propriety 
of those scripture phrases which refer to the universal 
depravity of mankind when given up to the defilements 
of idolatry,* 

Mn Maurice thinks this disgraceful emblem was derived 
from Egypt; for Diodorus" deduces its origin from the 
search instituted by Isis for the body of her husband, 
which had been divided by Typhon into fourteen parts, 
and distributed over the face of the whole earth. For a 
long time the disconsolate widow could not succeed in 
finding the genitals of her dismembered husband, which 
had been committed to the waters of the Nile by his 
murderer. Being at length discovered, they were buried 
with great solemnity, and a commemorative festival was 
instituted, in which long poles, with figures of this emblem 
attached to the summit, were carried about in procession, 

*" It may be here remarked, as creditable to the ancient Dmids, that 
obscene and improper language was disallowed in their mysteries. The 
candidates were forever disgraced if they ** uttered one word of unseemly 
import." Song of Hywell, in the W. Archaiol. translated by Mr. Davies, 
DruidSyjp. 285. ^ 

^ In Osee. c is;. 

•1 Kings XV. 13. 

"Yid. Leviticus zviiL xiz. and xz. — ^Deuteronomy ziL 31. — Patrick 
on 1 Kings xiv. 24.— Romans i. 16, ad fin. ^ 

«LLa2. 
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and a legend tu the same purpose was recited daring tbe 
initiations.^ 

Captain Wilford^ gives another account of its origin* 
This gentleman says, it was believed in India that, at 
the general deluge, everything was involved in the 
common destruction, except the male and female prin- 
ciples, or organs of generation, which were destined to 
produce a new race, and to re-people the earth when 
the watera had subsided from its surface. The female 
prihciple, symbolized by the Moouj assumed the form of 
a lunette or crescent ; while the male principle, symbo- 
lized by the Swij assuming the form of the Linga, placed 
himself erect in the centre of the lunette, like the mast 
of the Ship. The two principles, in this united farm^ 
floated on the surface of the waters during the period 
of their prevalence on the earth, and thus became the 
progenitors of a new race of men. Heuce they were 
received as objects of adoration, under the imposing 
names of the Great Father and Mother of mankind ; and 
the acknowledged symbol of this mysterious union was, 
a Point toithin a Circle. 

The true origin of this infamous worship may, perhaps, 
be more correctly derived from the sin of Ham, w;ho dis- 
covered and exposed his father's nakedness ; and the tise 
of the degrading symbol might proceed from the corse 
inflicted on his posterity, who were thus reduced below 
the level of their species. 

Such were the absurd and dangerous systems, founded, 
however, in truth, which deformed the religion of heathen 
nations, and degraded celestial reason to a level with 
brutal instinct. To the true Mason, on the contrarv, 
this emblem points out the most useful and invaluable 
lessons; and while he keeps his wishes and hopes 
bounded by the rules and ordmances of the Sacred Code, 
he may be assured that his character will be venerated 
amongst men, and the fragrance of his virtue will ascend 
to the throne of his Father who is in heaven, like an 
evening sacrifice. And when the shades of aee and 
imbecility shall have damped those ener^es which were 
once employed in the ardour of active virtue, his declin- 

" PaeUuSy sp. Taylor's Diaaert. in Pamphletosr, vol. viil. 
*0n Monot Cftiie. Aalat. Bea vol. vi. 
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ing ftrength BhslI be cheered by the mrcMpett of what hit 
benevolence effected while health and vigour remainedy 
and by the prewpecr of the briffht reward which lies 
before him ; and while he considers this life but as the 
very beginning of his existencOt he looks forward to that 
•miling world he is about to enter, and anticipates, with 
inexpressible gratification, the cheering welcome he will 
receive from saints and angels, and the spirits of just 
men made perfect. 

If you would enjoy such happy anticipations when 
advanced in years, and your bosom is becoming dead to 
the fascinations of life, you must circumscribe your 
thoughts and actions by the instruction of this significant 
emblem. Even your reputation amongst mankind is 
principally dependent on the rectitude of your moral 
conduct If you wish for the commendation of the wise 
and good, and, what is still of greater importance, 
the favourable testimony of your conscience, you must 
be h(mest and true, faithful and sincere, and practise all 
the virtues enjoined equally by Masonxy and Christianity. 
You must keep within the compass, and act upon the 
square with all mankind ; for your Masonry is but a dead 
letter if you do not habitually perform its reiterated 
injunctions. You may boast of its beauties (and you 
httve just reason to do so) ; you may attend its lectures ; 

ou may be an enthusiast in its forms and ceremonies; 

ut, unless you reduce it to practice, unless its incite- 
ments be brought to bear upon your inoral conduct, you 
can enjoy no advantage over those who are still in darii- 
ness, and the benefits c^ Masonry have been extended to 
you in vain. Circumscribe your actions, then, within 
the boundary line of your duty to God and many and 
convince the world that the System of Masonry ia some- 
thing more than a name. 
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lECTURE X. 

ON THB MASONIC APSOK 

^ We know thee by thy Apron Vflute, 
An architect to be ; 
We know thee by thy trowel bright, 
Well Bkill'd in Masonry." 

Solomon's Temptgf an Ontario. 

Thb chief business of Masonry is to direct and guide 
the judgment to the practice of virtue; for, it is obieSy 
by being able to distinguish between right and wrong, 
that depravity is avoided, and purity of mind cherished 
and ensured. The understanding is the parent of virtue; 
and by gradually nurturing the genius and improving 
the intellect, the brightest fruits of a ffood life may be 
reasonably anticipated ; for, though worldly wisdom may 
exist in the absence of virtue, the instances are of very 
rare occurrence where virtue is found in a heart occupied 
by selfish prejudices, and contracted by sloth and habitual 
indolence. 

In advancing through the different degrees of Masonry, 
your stock of information is progressively increased, and 
the practice of virtue is enforced by a reference to the 
sym bols in which masonic knowledge lies imbedded. 
With this illustration in view, a primary ceremony of the 
First Degree is, the investiture of the Awron^ an unequivo- 
cal symbol, which accompanies every step of our progress. 
And, lest any misunderstanding should give an improper 
bias to the mind respecting its moral application, the 
candidate is told that it is an emblem oi innocence, of 
high antiquity and unequalled honour. 

The ^eat design of the Apron is to point out a figura* 
tive division of the human body into two distinct parts ; 
separating the noble.portion w]^ch contains the bei^d and 

10 
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the heart, as the seat of reason and the affections, from the 
more base and corporeal parts, which are merely intended 
to perform the carnal functions of nature ; and while the 
spiritual man stands erect and open to the view, the 
natural man is veiled in obscurity, that no impediment 
may interrupt the speculative avocations and pursuits of 
MaiBonry. The Freemason, thus clothed, is a striking 
emblem of truth, innocence* and integrity ; for the parts 
only which are the conservators of these virtues are sup- 
posed to be in operation, while exploring the hidden 
mysteries of the science, in the tiled recesses of the 
Lodge. 

Hence the Apron or Girdle, in ancient times, was an 
universally received emblem of Truth and Passive Duty. 
The Israelites, when preparing to effect their escape from 
Egyptian captivity, were enjoined to eat the Passover 
with their loins girded.^ Job is commanded to gird up his 
loins like a man,^ when the Almighty is about to reward 
his patience and constancy. At the consecration of 
Aaron, he is invested with this symbolical article of 
apparel.^ And the prophets, on all occasions, before they 
performed any remarkable act of duty, carefully complied 
with this important ceremony.* When Samuel was re- 
ceived into the ministry, though but a child, he was 
girded with a linen ephod.' David, in the height of his 
exultation on the recovery of the Ark, danced before it, 
invested with the same garment.^ Elijah the Tishbite 
and John the Baptist were both girded with an Apron 
of (white) leather.^ It was said of Jesus Christ, that his 
Girdle should represent equally Righteousness and Fideli- 
ty.^ And in conformity with these authorities his prin- 
cipal disciples exhorted the Christian converts to gird up 
the loins of their mind, to be sober, and hope to the end f 
and to stand firm in the faith, having their loins girt 
about with Tnah/^ 

Amongst the primitive Masons, this badge received a 
characteristic distinction from its peculiar colour and 
material; and was, indeed, an unequivocal mark of supe- 

^ Exodna xiL 11. 

» xxxviii. 3— xl. 7. > Leviticns viiL 1 

« 2 Kinn iv. 29— ix. 1.— Jeremiah 117. * 1 Samuel ii. 18. 

• 2 Samuel vi. 14. ' 2 Kings L 8.— Itfatt iii. 4. 

»I«iahxi.fi. •lPeleri.13. i^EphesiansTili. 
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Yior dignity, The investiture of the Apron formed an 
essential part of the ceremony of initiation, and waa 
attended with rites equally significant and impressive. 
- With the Essenian Masons, it was accomplished by a 
process bearing a similar tendency, and accompanied by 
illustrations not less imposing and satisfactory to the 
newly initiated enquirer. He was clothed in a long 
WHiTB robe, which reached to the ground, bordered with 
a fringe of blue ribbon" to incite personal holiness, and 
fastened tightly around the waist with a girdle or zone, 
to separate th^ heart from the lower and more impure parta 
of the body. With feet hare and head uncovered, he waa 
considered a personification of modesty, humility, and 
the fear of God. 

It was the firm opinion of the Essenes, that internal 
purity and rectitude of conduct were most strikingly 
evinced by a person's outward appearance. This belief 
was probably derived from that famous precept of King 
Solomon, who hi^ constantly the same einblematictS 
reference on his lips : ^^Lei thy garments be always whitb."^ 
At his investiture, the canaidate was exhorted to the 
practice of moral virtue from the incentive, not merely 
of happiness in this world, but of an expected recom- 
pense m a future state. This exhortation, enforced by 
the resistless efficacy of good example^ produced, in the 
initiated, a practical righteousness, which was '^ worthy 
of admiration above all others that pretended to virtue ; 
for they were, in their manners and course of Ufe, the 
very best of men."** Their chief employment was to 
learn to rule and govern their passions, to keep a tongue 
of good report, and to practise secrecy united with uni- 
versal charity and benevolence. Hence their deviations 
from moral rectitude were not frequent. But if an 
instance did occur, in which the purity of the White 
Garment was. sullied by intemperance or excess, the 
offender was formally excluded from all social intercourse 
with his former brethren, and declared unworthy of the 
Bobe which he had disgraced by violated vows and 
shameless profligacy. This exclusion was considered a 
punishment of such a dreadful nature, that Josepbus says 
it ¥raa commonly followed by a lamentable death,^ 

u NunberB xv. 38, 39. ^ EcclesiaBtes ix. 8. 

** Job. Ant. L xriii. c. 2. ^* Jos. de beL Jad. L IL o. 1. 
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Thus, also, in the institutions of heathen nations, the 
aoqpirant was honoured with a similar investiture; aud 
shared in all the benefits and privileges which were 
accessible to the wearer of this widely-celebrated badge 
of innocence* The garments of initiation w^e nnifonnlj 
White^ and they bore a common reference to innocence 
of conduct and purity of heart. When a candidate was 
initiated into the ancient mysteries, he was esteemed 
regenercue; for these institutions were the sole vehicles of 
regeneration amongst idolaters ; and he was invested with 
a White Garment and Apron, as a symbol of his newly 
atttfined puritv. White victims were offered in sacrifice 
to the gods ; ior the heathens w^e of opinion that they 
could do nothing more agreeable to the Supreme Being 
than to serve him in milte. But, as for the infemtS 
dlities, they imagined them to be wicked to the last 
degree, and to take pleasure in the misfortunes of man- 
kind ; and, as they lived in everlasting darkness, they 
must, doubtless, be of a sad and gloomy complexion; so 
they paid them such adoration as they imagined suitable 
to their tempers ; and, for that purpose, clothed them- 
selves in Black."^ 

Amongst the Greeks, the garment of initiation was 
White, l^ause, says Cicero, white is a colour most ac- 
ceptable to the gods. This Robe was accounted sacred, 
and a never-failing source of protection in every emer- 
gency. As an invaluable relic, it was used by the for- 
tunate possessor until resolved to rags; and when no 
longer nt for us6, his children were invested with the 
tattered remnants, as undoubted preservatives against 
the malign effects of all diseases to which they were by ^ 
nature exposed.'* 

In Persia, the investure was exceedingly splendid, emd 
tucceeded to the cammunicatum of Light* The candidate, 
after having entered into the usual engagements for keep- 
ing secret the mysteries of Mithras, was ceremonially 
invested with the insignia of the Order — ihe QirdU^ on 
which were depicted the Twelve Signs of the Zodiac, 
with a golden Leo in the oentre; the Tiaru, or lofty 
evown,^^ the White Aprany and the Purple Tunic. The 
latter being thickly studded with stars of bumiahed gold, 

^ Dissert od Bel. Worship, p. 6. 
>• Vsno. 1. ▼!. " m Esekiel jadiL 16. 



and flowing loosely from his ahouldeny gave a splendid 
appearance to the mitiated, and conferred an unequivocal 
mark of the distinction which he had just attained. He 
was now passed through the sacred petrae as a general 
purgation from all his former defilements, and iostalled 
by proclamation, a Lion of Mithrcu* A sort of baptism 
was administered to him, which referred to that universal 
lustration by which the world was washed from its pol- 
lutions at the Deluge; and was consequently expressive 
of his newly acquired purity, symbolised by the renovated 
earth emerging from the transparent bosom of the puri- 
fying wave." A Crosier or Pastoral Staff was given^ and 
a Crown presented to him on the point of a sword, bear- 
ing this inscription, Mithras is my Crown. And as a con- 
cluding ceremony^ he was invested with the sacred Oom, 
which being a symbol of the Ark, was '^a badge of inno- 
cence on the one hand, and of life on the other."" 

In Hindustan, the aspirant, with similar ceremonies, 
was solemnly invested with the consecrated Sash or Gir- 
dle, which, being inserted over his left shoulder, descended 
on the right side, and hung as low as the extremity of 
the fingers could reach. This Girdle he was direct^ to 
wear next his skin. It consisted of a cord composed of 
three times three threads twisted together, and fastened at 
the end with a knot. It was manufactured with many 
mysterious ceremonies, and said to possess the power oi 

E reserving the wearer from personal danger. The Arch 
irahmin, with solemn dignity, then presented the candi- 
date with the consecrated Chaplet, endowed with the 
virtue of neutralizii^ the evil machinations of malignant 
d8snK>n8. This charmed wreath was composed of magical 
herbs, particularly the cusa and darbbhay gathered under 
some fortunate aspect of the planets. It possessed also 
a most wonderful sanative power ; and was an antidote 
against the poison of serpents. He was also invested 
with the Kowstdce-Me»9 which was a magical Jewel, to be 
worn on the breast, streaming with rays of Light tn ike 
midst of darkness f and endowed with the secret properties 
of averting calamities. And as a last, invaluable presenti 

» Vid. 1 Peter iii. 20, 21. 

>* Faber's Myb. Gab. — ^7^e de rd. vet Pen. — ^Bryant's AnaL— 
Faber's Pag. IdoL— Dow's Uind^— Desatir. Ac 
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a channed label was firmly bonnd on his left arm, in 
which the most powerful talismanie words were inscribed. 
This amulet was believed to endow the fortunate pos- 
sessor with wisdom, strength, beauty, health, and riches ; 
and from its influence, every private suggestion of the 
heart was gratified, by the immediate agency of the god 
to whom it was consecrated.^ 

Proceeding in our course still farther to the East, we 
find the Japanese using rites and ceremonies correspond* 
ing essentially with those already specified* The initia- 
tions were performed with the utmost secrecy. All 
probationers were carefully excluded, though their ufutni* 
nums consent was necessary before the ceremonies could 
legally commence. The candidate was then strictly ex- 
amined ; his bodily purity was rigidly investigated ; and 
his mental perfections ascertained bv a philosophical 
scrutiny. If approved, he was clothea in the Garments 
of ceremony, which consisted of a loose tunic and fFkUe 
Apron bound round the loins with a zone or girdle, and 
initiated ceremonially into the two first degrees. When 

S renounced competent to receive the last and highest 
i^nity of the Order, it was conferred with solemn pomp, 
and concluded by a public festival.^ 

In the extreme West, we are at no loss to find these 
rites existing in their full vigour. The mysteries of 
Scandinavia were exclusively of a military cast, and, 
therefore, we find a shield substituted for the i^ron ; but 
its colour and emblematical refefence were the same with 
the civil decoration of other -more peaceable nations. 
Immediately after the obligation^ which was sealed by 
drinkinff mead out of a human skull, the candidate was 
invested with a sword and shield* This piece of defensive 
armour was WhitSf and termed *Hhe shield of expecta* 
tion." A specific period was assigned for his probation ; 
and if he failed to distinguish himself in battle before the 
expiration of his noviciate, the phrase Niding was applied 
to nim, equivalent to ^' a good-for-nothing fellow;"^ and 
he was studiously shunned by all his former associates^ 

» Asiat. Bea-^Sir W. Jones's Works.— Manrioe's Ind. Ant— Fsber's 
Pag. Idol, and Myst Cab. — Bryant's Anal. — ^Moor's Hind. Panth. 
...^ £smDfer'B Japao^ — Universe Dii^layed 

* MaL rf orth. Ant. vol. i. p. 218. 
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Thk, however, did not often happen. When he had 
performed any distinguiabed martial achievement, he was 
permitted to have a design painted or engraven on hia 
shield, as a public testimony of his prowess ; and was 
solemnly invested with the insignia of the Order, declared 
equal to the toil of combat, and left by his parents to 
the independent gratification of hunting and providing 
for his own subsistence.^ 

• And lastly, in our own country, the Druids were not 
behind other nations in the use of emblematical ffarmenti, 
which were of different colours appropriately adapted to 
the nature of each Degree. In the first degree, the as- 
pirant was clad in a Robe, striped alternately with the 
three sacred colours of Druidism, white, sky-blue, and 
green. White was the symbol of Light ; Blue, of TruUi ; 
and Green, oi Hope; all highly figurative of the expected 
attainments which the eager novice anxiously anticipated. 
When the rites of initiation into this degree were com- 
pleted, the striped robe was exchanged for a vestment of 
Qreen. In the second degree he was clothed in Blve; and 
having fearlessly surmounted all the difficulties and actual 
dangers of the third, or degree of perfection, the aspirant 
was received triumphantly on May-day, by the Archdruid 
and his companions, who invested him with a red tiara, 
and a flowing robe of the purest WhiUy ornamented with 
amulets and gems of gold, as badges of the highest order 
that could be conferred;^ fo» none were admitted to the 
honour of this clothing, but such as were deemed ah$0' 
IftUly cleansed from all impurities both of body and mind, 
which could only be effected by the process of initiation.*^ 
Such, in all nations, has been the importance attached 
to investiture, as a isignificant completion of the formula 
of initiation. To detail the ceremonies in use amongst us, 
would be equally presumptuous and unnecessary. I re- 



" Mallet's North. Ant. — ^The Eddas of Snorro and Saemnnd. — "Bxam 
Odtt, Slc, 

** Theie omameiits consisted of chains of gold and amber beads, as 
magical amalets ; and maoy little gold, amber, and ivor|r trinkets, each 
poBsessing some mystical property, or some protecting mflaenoe, which 
conveyed a sacred character to the wearer, that rendered his person 
inviolate. 

« Owen's Diot-^Davies's Dmids.— BorhueV GorawalL— Maurice's 
lod. Ant voL vi. 



turn, therefore, to the Masonic Apron itself, and shall 
endeavour to illustrate its several properties, by consider* 
ing their symbolical application. 

The Apron is made of a Lamb^s Skin; its colour, ffhiie. 
These are understood amongst us as joint emblems of 
Innocence; by which we are properly and constantly re- 
minded, that while clothed in that distinguishing badge, 
our conduct should be uniformly marked by the corre- 
spon>ding duties of innocence and integrity. The lamb 
was always esteemed an emblem of the purest innocence ; 
and hence the Redeemer of mankind received the signifi* 
cant appellation of '* the Lamb of God," because he was 
immaculate, and without spot or blemish.^ And the 
colour, White^^ as an unequivocal symbol of Light and 
Purity, has been honoured and venerated in all ages, by 
every nation and every people since the creation of light 
out of darkness. Even the primitive Christians adopted 
a custom so universally prevalent, so consonant with 
reason, sanctioned by the usage of all antiquity, and au- 
thorized by the solemn ordinances of a religion which had 
been instituted by the Deity himself ; for not only did the 
Jewish Prophets symbolize purity^^and impeccability* 
by this colour i bnt the spotless Author of our relij^on is 
said to have been clad in raiment White m Light at his 
transfiguratioii,^ and White a* mow after his resurrection.^ 
And the angelic messenger who appeared to the holy 
wolnen at the sepulchre, was invested with a garment 
of the same colour.^ Maoy years after this, the Divimty 
condescended to promise that every Christian, who should 

» John i. 29.— 1 Peter i. 19. 

^ A ukUe robe, emblematic of truth and hoIineBS, was the distiiigiusb- 
ing drees of a Druid. The exterior oeremoniee of a system most appear 
to strangers as the most prominent part of it ; thus ancient authors, 
occasionally touching on Dardism, hare chiefly recognized the Druid 
observing some of his inoet superficial trapping, and now and then some 
faint glimmerings of the gracmdwork of his principles. Bnt the Bardio 
system is attested to have Icept extremely dear n'om superstition ; and 
what little it did acquire, must have adhered wholly to the Druidic char- 
acter; for he being the residentiary pastor amongst the people, would, 
from interest and policy, endeavour to gain influence amongst those under 
his care ; but he- must have exerted much caution, as the whole of hia 
Mnciples were uBiv^sally diffiised in the Gorseaau. — Owen'i Diet, y. 
Verwuz. 

* Daniel xi. SS.—xil. 10. » Isaiah i. 18. ' • Matthew zvii. 2. 

" Matthew xxriiL 3. » Mark xvi. «. 
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OTercome the temptations of the world, should be re* 

warded with aWniTB Sxoi^,® as an undeniable passport 

into the paradise of God. In a region blest with ever* 

lasting perfection, this colour receives its final and most 

exalted mark of distinction. The glorified inheritors of 

those heavenly mansions, after being washed and purified 

in the blood of the Lamb,^ shall be clothed in White Rai^ 

metUj^ ride on White horses,^ and be seated on White \ 

thfones,^ for ever and ever. | 

Supported and encouraged by these animating authori- 
ties, the eariy followers of Jesus Christ invested the ' 
catechumens with a W/ute Robe^ like that worn by the ' 
heavenly vision which encouraged Judas Maccabeus to | 
purge his country of its impurities,^ accompanied by this I 
solemn charge 2 *^ Receive the White and undefiled gar- { 
ment, and produce it without spot before the tribunal of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that you may obtain eternal life/'^ 
In like manner Freemasons, when they invest a candidate | 
with this distinguishing badge of their profession, tell 1 
him that it is the most exalted dignity that can be confer- | 
red ; and exhort him not to disgrace it by actions which 
may reflect discredit on the Order into which he has had 
the honour to be admitted. 

The Masonic Apron is said, to be more ancient than the 
badge of anv other honourable institution. It waa used 
before the Greeks or Romans had a name« The Argo- 
nautic expedition is now generally believed to be only a 
figurative account of the Defaige; and the Apron is 
unquestionably more ancient than that event; it was, 
therefore, worn before the establishment of the idolatrous 
mysteries. We are certain, from undeniable authority, 
that the Apron was the first species of clothing with 
which mankind were acquainted, and was adopted before 
the expulsion of our great progenitors from the garden 
of Eden. When they had violated the original compact, 
their eyes were opened to a sense of guilt and shame, and 
they saw that they were naked. Decency suggested the 
necessary expedient of covering themselves with Aprons.^ 

The Apron worn by the Levitical Priesthood was com-* 

» Revelations ii. 17. ^ Ibid. vii. 14. ' » Ibid. Hi. 5.— vi. 11. 

» Ibid. xix. 14. " Ibid. iii. 21 compared with xx. 11. 

» 2 Maccabees xi. 8. ^ Star in the East, p. 72. « Genesifl liL 7. 
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posed of the three masonio colours, blue, purple, and 
crimson.^ And all the ancient statues of the heathen 
gods, which have been discovered in £gypt or Greece, 
Persia, Hindustan, or America, are uniibrmly decorated 
with -superb Aprons.^ Hence is deduced the antiquity 
of this article of apparel. 

It is further declared to be '^more honourable, Ac" 
The Apron appears to have been, in ancient times, an 
honorary badge of distinction. In the Jewish economy, 
none but the superior orders of the priesthood were per- 
mitted to adorn themselves with ornamental Q-irales, 
which were made of blue, purple, and crimson, decorated 
with gold upon a ground of fine white linen ;^ while the 
inferior priest wore only plain white. The Indian, the 
Persian, the Jewish, the Ethiopian, and the Egyptian 
Aprons, though equally superb, all bore a character 
distinct from' each other. Some were plain white, 
others striped with blue, purple, and crimson ; some 
were of wrought gold, others adorned and decorated with 
superb tassels and fringes.^ In a word, though theprui* 
cipal honour of the Apron may consist in its reference to 
innocence of conduct and purity of heart, yet it certainly 
appears, through all ages, to have b^en a most exalted 
badge of distinction. ■ In primitive times it was rather an 
ecclesiastical thto a civil decoration, although, in some 
cases, the Apron was elevated to great superiority as a 
national trophy. The Royal Standard of Persia, (Dur* 
ufsh-e-Eawanee,) was originally an Apron in form and 
dimensions.^ At this day it is connected with ecclesias- 
tical honours ; for the chief dignitaries of the Christian 
Church, wherever a legitimate establishment, with the ne- 
cessary degrees of rank and subordination, is formed, are 
invested with Aprons, as a peculiar badge of distinction ; 
which is a collateral proof of the fact, that Masonry was 
originally incorporatea with the various systems of divine 
worship used by every people in the ancient world. 
Masonry retains the symbol or shadow, it cannot have 
renounced the reality or substance. 

^ Exodus xxxix. 1. 

* yid. the Plates to Belzoni's Operations and Discoveries in Egypt — 
Hmnboldt's Besearches in America, vol. L p. 133, &c. 

« Exodos xxviii. 8. ^ Yid. Belzoni, ut sapra. 

* Malcolm's Hist. Per. vol. i. p. 174. 
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To yojXy Brethren, who are clothed in this exalted badge^ 
I need nob recommend a systematic adherence to the 
virtues which it represents. At your initiation, you were 
taught that innocence of conduct and purity of heart 
were expected to be your peculiar characteristics from the 
moment of your investiture with the Apron. Is it neces- 
sary for me to add that Masonry expects from you an 
obedience to her precepts, if you are ambitious to share 
in her peculiar benefits ? If any one of you should fail 
to become a perfect Master in the mysteries of Masonry, 
(which is the lot of but few,) you still cannot be at a 
loss to understand the value of her moral precepts ; if 
you cannot fathom her deep and abstruse secrets, you 
may practise the benevolence and good will, the innocence 
and purity, which she recommends. It is not expected 
that every Mason should be perfectly versed in all her 
occult mysteries, but it is imperiously required that he 
practise the great and prominent virtues of Faith, Hope, 
and Charity, Temperance, Fortitude, Prudetice, and Ju»- 
tice; that he may attain the reputatiari of a good and 
worthy Mason upon earthy and the reward of it in 
another and a better world. This^is the perfection of the 
system. Your Faith and Hope must be made perfect by 
Charity, or all your attainments will be nothmg. You 
may speak with the tongues of men and angels, you may 
have all wisdom and knowledge ; but if your Masonry, 
though founded on Faith and Hope, be not animated by 
Charity, it is only a worthless skeleton, and adds no 
brilliancy to your moral reputation. 

While your body, then, is girded with the Masonic 
Apron^ let your soul be clothed with innocence; let 
your thoughts be pure, your desires holy, your wishes 
sanctified ; assured that health and true pleasure depend 
solely on temperance ; and that the privations of absti- 
nence bear no proportion to the pain and misery arising 
firom sloth, voluptuousnessi or habitual intoxication. 



LECTURE XI. 

ON THB GOVERNMENT . OF THE LOPOE* 

" Order is beaven^s first law, and this confest, 
Some are, and mast be, greater than tbe rest." 

Piipe. 

In the article of government and discipline^ Masonry 
stands high. We find in the earliest times, that all gov* 
emment was threrfold; though, until the time of the 
Jewish dispensation, the high offices ^of King, Priest, and 
Prophet, were united in one person. In Masonry, how- 
ever, a distinction was made much earlier ; for, at the 
flood, Noah, Shem, and Japheth, were the presiding 
Officers of our Order ; and the same disposition has con- 
tinued unaltered and unimpaired down to the present 
day. 

The Wisdom, the Strength, and the Beauty, of this 
Arrangement may be estimated, by considering^ that a 
similar form of government was dictated by the Divinity 
for the observance of the Jewish and Chrisoan Churches ; 
the former being sovef ned by the High Priest, the Priests* 
and Levites ; and the latter by Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons. 

If we turn to the idolatrous mysteries, we find the 
same unvarying traces of government, which were, doubtr 
less, derived firom the mysteries of Noah, or in other 
words, from the science of Freemasonry. In the imrs- 
teries of Greece, the principal Officers were Three. The 
chief person was the HierophafU^ or revealer of holy 
things ; the next in rank and importance was the Dadu- 
chtUj or Torch-Bearer, so named firom the custody of the 
Great and Sacred LightSf which were placed under his 
superintending care ; the duty of the thurd, denominated 
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Ceryx^ was to proclaim, in a public manner, the will and 
pleasure of the Hierophant. There was also another 
important personage in these mysteries, who, without 
any portion of supreme authority, was usually employed 
about the Alta>r, and called Oepiboma. The three prin- 
cipal Officers were supposed to represent the Sun, the 
Moon, and Mercury. The inferior Officers, appointed to 
superintend the less important departments of the mys- 
teries, and to assist the chief governors in the execution 
of their respective duties, "were four; and usually denomi- 
nated Epimdetes.^ 

The principal directors or superintendents of the Per^ 
Han mysteries were also three in number ; the Priest or 
Archtmagus, the Archpresule, and the Fresule, because 
the number three was esteemed perfect, and included 
many extraordinary virtues ; and it is said in the reputed 
Oracles of Zoroaster : " The mind of the Father decreed 
that all things should be divided into Three." 

We have already seen that the same arrangement pre- 
vailed in Indta,* the chief Officer being placed in the 
East to represent Brahma, or the rising Sun ; his two 
colleagues in the West and South, representing Vishnu 
and Siva, as the setting and meridian Sun. The attend- 
ant Mystagogues clad in sacred vestments, having their 
heads covered, each with a pyramidal cap, emblematical 
of the spiral flame, or the solar ray, were seated around 
in respectful silence. Thus disposed in solemn guise, 
the well-known signal from the holy bell summoned the 
aspirant into the centre jof this august assembly ; and the 
initiation commenced with an anthem to the great God 
of nature, whether as the Creator, Preserver, or De- 
stroyer. 

The three superior orders of men under whose presi- 
dency the Gothic mysteries were placed, called the Ifrottes^ 
the Scalds, and the Diviners, were believed to possess 
many supernatural endowments, which invested the 
mysteries with a distinguished celebrity, that made every 
Candidate for military fame anxious to participate in their 
privileges. 

The presiding officers in the Druidical mysteries were 
also three, and named Cadeiriaitht the Principal, stationed 

* Potter's Arch. Grec. b. ii. c. 20. * Page 91. 
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in the East ; Oaronwy^ who represented the Moon, oc- 
cupied a place in the West ; and FUidwr FlaiUi the meri- 
dian Sun^ stationed in the South. Other subordinate 
officers were necessary to the due celebration of the 
mysteries. Amongst these were principally Sywedydd^ 
the mystagogue, who assisted the Archdruid in illustrn- 
tion ; and Ys yw wedydd^ a Revealer of Secrets, who com* 
municated to the initiated aspirant the mysterious toliens 
of the Order* The two great Lights of heaven were of 
some importance in^ these rites. The Sun was a symbol 
of the superior god Hu, because he is the ffreat source of 
Light, and the Ruler of the day. The mild sovereiffn of 
the night typified the supreme ffoddess Kyd or Ceridwen, 
in whose sacred cauldron were mvolved all the mysteries 
of this complicated superstition. In fact» ^Hhe Cauldron^^ 
was a technical term comprising the entire system, 
whether considered under the denomination of doctrine 
or discipline, philosophy, legislation, or morality, of 
which these mysteries were composed. Hence, £Ae Staif 
the Moon^ and Cadeiriaith or the Archdruid^ formed indis- 

f>ensable and constituent parts of Druidism; the two 
brmer as patrons, and the latter as the authorized dis- 
penser of the contents of the sacred cauldron. 

It may be unnecessary to enumerate any other instances 
in detail ; suffice it to say, that the government of all the 
mysterious institutions known in the world has been in- 
variably the same. 

The gQvernment of a Masons' Lodge, in like manner, 
is vested in Three Superior Officers^ who are seated in the 
East, West, and South, to represent the rising, setting, 
and meridian Sun* They are distinguished by significant 
Jewels, which are highly emblematical of their respect- 
ive duties, and depicted by Three Lesser Lights, which 
symbolize the Sun, the Moon, and the Master ; to inti- 
mate that as the Sun rules the day and the Moon the night, 
with undeviatiug regularity, so ought the Master to rule, 
with equal precision, that order and harmony may be as 
visibly displayed in a Masons' Lodge as in the uniform 
movements of the celestial system. Hence, we find that 
the Master's authority in the Lodge is despotic as the 
Sun in tl^e firmament, which was placed tnere by the 
Creator, never to deviate from its accustomed course, till 
the declaration is promulgated, that time shall be no more. 
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To this purpose, the old Regulations of Masonry pro- 
Tided that '* the Rulers and Governors, supreme and sub- 
ordinate, of the ancient Lodge, are to be cbeyedm their 
respective stations by all the Brethren, according to the 
old charges and regulations, loith all hwnUvty^ reverence^ lave^ 
and alacrity.* And in the same code, directions are given 
to the Brethren as follows : '' You are not to hold private 
Committees, or separate conversation, without leave from 
the nuuteTj nor to talk of any thing impertinently or un- 
seemly, nor interrupt the Master or Wardens, or any 
other brother speaking to the Master, nor behave your- 
self ludicrously or jestingly, while the Lodge is engaged 
in what is serious and solemn, nor use any unbecoming 
language on any pretence whatsoever ; bta to pay due 
reDerence to your MaMer^ Wardens^ and FelUmt^ and put 
them to worship." 

Towards the well governing of a Lodge of Masons, I 
yrould recommend moderation in the superior 0£Scers, 
and subordination in the Brethren ; for without mutual 
good-will, equanimity of temper, and reciprocal forbear- 
ance, the superstruclrare will crumble to decay, and the 
Lodge, sooner or later, be inevitably dissolved. Be 
scrupulously cautious in the choice of candidates ; for the 
admission of one improper person may bring discredit on 
Masonry, cause confusion amongst Brethren, introduce 
disputes and needless controversies into the Lodge, and, 
finally banish from your Society many worthy and excel- 
lent associates. Let none be initiated into Masonry but 
those who are UteraUy **' good men and true, free born, 
and of mature and discreet age, no bondmen, no immoral 
or scandalous men, but of good report." Let the requi- 
sitions of the Grand Lodge on this point be strictly ad- 
hered to. Mr. Hutchinson very judiciously says : ** The 
principles which alone should attend a candidate for 
initiation into our society, are pathetically represented 
in the fifteenth Fsalm."^ I subjoin for your consideration 

' Sp. of Mas. p. 192. Ed. 1775. 
PSALM XV. 
1 liord, who Bhail dwell in thy tabernacle ; or who ahall rest vpon thy holy 

halt 

S Even he, that leadeth an nnoormpt life : and doeth the thing iHiioh is right, 
and speaketh tho troth from his heart 

3 He that hath used no deceit in his tongue, nor done evil to his neigfaboiur s 
and hath not slandered his n^hhoor. 
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the judicious remarks of Br. Noorihouck on tfais import- 
ant fiubjecty as worthy of being written in letters of gold* 

^' It IS to be lamented that the indulgence subjoins to 
this wholesome injunction (no Lodge shall ever make a 
Mason without due enquiry into his character) should 
weaken the regard seriously due to it; for, as no man 
will build his house upon a bog or a quicksand, a man of 
suspicious integrity will be found equally unfit to sustain 
the character of a true Mason : and, if some corresponding 
regard to worldly circumstances were included, it would 
operate more for the welfare and credit of the Society. 
Charity is a leading feature in the Masonic character ; 
we deem ourselves bound to assist a distressed Brother to 
the utmost of our power ; but surely this humane obligar 
tion does not extend to receiving men amongst us, whose 
imprudence and precarious circumstances obviously tend 
to reduce them to be objects of charity. Nothing is 
more common than for giddy young men, just entering 
into life, to Join the society with the mere sinister view 
of extending their connections : such men dissipate their 
time, money, and attention, in running about from one 
Lodge to another, where they rather aim to distinguish 
themselves in the licentious character of jolly compa- 
nions, than in the more discreet one of steady, good Msr 
sons ; and finally close their Masonic career by loading 
the table in the Committee Room with petitions for 
charity ! The number of these applications reduces our 
benefactions to such scanty portions, that instead of being 
of efiectual service in extricating men from the occasional 
difficulties of life, they seldom amount to more than the 
instant supply of pressing necessities, without reaching 
the cause oi those necessities ; whereas, were the Brethren 
more select, fewer distresses would come before them, 
those which did come would be more deserving of relief, 
^nd might obtain it from a more liberal hand. 

** Once more ; the firatemity of Masons beinff every 
where distinguished by their kind reception and mendly 

4 He itiat setteth not bj himfleU; but Is lowly in his own eyes ; and makeCh 
nneh of them that twc the Lord. 

5 He that sweareth unto his neighbour, and disappointeth him not; thov^ 
it were to his own hxndraoee. 

6 He that hath not given his money upon usury t nor taken reward 
Uieinnooent. 

7 Whoso doeth these things shaUneirer. MI. 
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Mtifltance of Btimnge Brethren oq joarneys, or, on thdit 
arrival to settle among them, givee rise to another abuse, 
teeming with evil effects. A man, on the point of re* 
moving to a distant eountiy, recollects that the certificate 
of being a Masoa will be a convenient general letter of 
recommendation. He, accordingly, gets himself proposed 
through a second, third, or fourth hand, and must be 
hurried through all the degrees in one evening, because 
he is to set on early the next mominff. Thus, by trust- 
ing to a vaffue recommendation, a Lodge prostitutes the 
institution for a paltry fee ; vests an utter stranger with 
a character be knows nothing of, and furnishes him ivith 
a credential, empowering him, should he be basely dis- 
posed, to a1i>u8e the generous confidence of the Brethren 
wherever he goes ; to the injury of worthy men toho may 
aftertoardi travd the 9aphe road.*^* 

As a fundamental recommendation, let both Officers 
and Brethren be, on all occasions, strictly observant of 
the immutable Rules of Masonry, and the ordinances of 
the Grand Lodge. Without an uniform attention to dis- 
cipline, no society can expect to be permanently success^ 
fal ; and discipline can only be supported in all its beauty, 
and all its efficacy, by pursuing, in an undeviating course, 
that line of conduct marked out by the wisdom of our 
superior governors, and laid down, in broad characters, 
in the Book of Constitutions. Subordination fo lawfully 
constituted powers is the law of nature. It may be tracea 
in every civil institution which divine or human wisdom 
has established for the common good of man. The primi*^ 
tive patriarch was the legitimate head of his family ; and 
he officiated, by divine command, as kin^ and priest. 
Every national scheme of government is invigorated with 
a supreme ruler, either elective or hereditary, to whose 
authority all the members are necessarily subordinate. 
In domestic life, children are placed by nature under the 
control of their parents } the Brethren of the Lodge, in 
like manner, are under the domination of its Master | who, 
in his turn, though supreme in his own Lodge, is amenable 
to the Gf^rand Lodge for every undue and improper exer- 
tion of power. The laws and ordinances promulgated by 
HiB Grand Lodge, being the source and fountain of our 

* Noorth. Oonst. p, S93; note. 
11 
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protection, are entitled to the utmost reverence and 
spect from every denomination of Masons. ^ A Lodge is 
a place where Masons assemble and work; hence an 
assembly, or duly organized society of Masons, is called a 
Lodge ; and every brother ought to belong to one, and 
ought to be subject to its Bye-Laws, and the general r^u- 
lations. All the tools in working shall be approved by 
the Grand Lodge, &g/'^ 

There are many minor points necessary to be observed 
towards ruling and governing a Lodge of Masons with 
complete success. The Master and Officers should always 
be punctual in their attendance, and observe the hour of 
meeting with scrupulous exactness ; for, correct conduct 
in Officers will invariably produce a corresponding accu- 
racy in the Brethren. I know nothing which tends more 
to disgust and sour the mind than the unprofitable em- 
ployment of waiting impatiently for the attendance of 
the superior Officers, with a probable expectation of being 
disappointed at last. If there be not an absolute certainty 
that the Lodge will be opened at the proper hour, it must 
be expected that the members will visibly relax in point 
of punctuality, and in the end fall away altogether, if the 
system is to be kept vigorous and healthy, activity and 
address, perseverance and energv are required on the part 
of its principal functionaries ^ for, if once they allow the 
body, of which they are the head, to become lax and 
feeble, decay and dissolution are the inevitable conse- 
quences. Let the three superior Officers diligently and 
conscientiously perform their duty, and then there will be 
little fear of irregularity or defection on the part of the 
inferior members. 

The same policy will dictate the impropriety of ex- 
ceeding the prescribed time of closing the Lodge. Late 
hours are always objectionable, but they are more parti- 
cularly so when applied to Masonry. The institution 
being founded in secrecy, a natural prejudice arises and 
is cherished in the bosom of our families, which can be 
softened and nullified only by early hours and correct 
conduct in all our Masonic transactions. But how are 
those suspicious prejudices nourished by an untimely re- 
turn to our homes, after a meeting, protracted, perhaps, 

* AndODt Charge. 
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hj intemperate discuBsions, in which hostile and nn- 
brotherly passions have prevailed, wholly dissonant with 
the benign principles of the order we professedly meet to 
illustrate and eniorce* The usual routine of business 
may always be performed within the proper limits. And 
I would recommend to all Masters, never so far, to lose 
sight of the best interests of Masoni^, as to suffer wy 
cause to interfere with the judicious regulations enforced 
in the Bye-Laws respecting the very important duty of 
closing the Lodge at the prescribed hour. This is of vital 
consequence to the reputation of the craft ; for, as a body 
of Masons, we ought assiduously to cultivate, by strict 
regularity and decorum in our proceedings, the commend- 
ation of the worthy and the good amongst whom we 
live. The public have no cognizance of what passes in 
the tyled recesses of the Lodge, except through the indis- 
cretion of unworthy Brethren ; but the hour of departure 
is most carefully marked ; and if it be uniformly pro- 
tracted beyond a seasonable time of night, the character 
of Masonry will suffer a depreciation commensurate with 
the imprudence of the erring Brethren^ And this is wholly 
chargeable on the Master; for it is to him alone that tbio 
hour of disDQission is entrusted. If he be weak enough 
to allow the Brethren a latitude in this point, he betrays 
the interests committed to his change, and is unworthy 
to retain a distinguished office in this ancient and honour- 
able fraternity. 

Let the Master be very cautious about expulsions. If 
a Brother grossly misconduct himself, let him be ad- 
monished privately ; try every gentle means to convince 
him of his errors ; probe the wound with a delicate hand* 
and use every mild expedient to work his reform. Per- 
haps he may save his brother, and give to society a re- 
newed and valuable member. If this fail of its effect, 
and he remain incorrigible, the Master will grieve to use 
stronger means ; but, rather than the reputation of Ma- 
sonry should suffer, these must be resorted to ; and at the 
final extremity of expulsion, let him show his Brother, 
when he is bidding him a last farewell in that character, 
that it is for the benefit of the order alone, and not from 
any vindictive motive of private resentment, that the 
ultimate measure has been determined on, by the delibe- 
rate and unanimous sentence of the whole Lodge. 
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One other caution I would ofier against a practice 
teaming with fatal consequences. Let the Master of a 
Lodge discourage, on all occasions, that itching pro- 
nensitj which incites a Brother to nuike motions on indif- 
ferent or trifling subjects. Any motion, on which the 
Lodge is diTrded, must be to a certain extent injurious, 
^toongst so many Tarious habits, views, and propensities, 
as usually constitute a Lodge of Masons; but there are 
times and subjects when this is unavoidable, and if cir- 
cumscribed within the proper limits, the evil effects may 
be Counteracted by policy ; but if a Master once gives 
way to a habit of deDate,-and members, fond of display- 
ing their rhetorical powers, meet with encouragement 
from the chair, the growing evil carries ruin in its train ; 
division disunites the Brethren ; parties are formed by a 
systematic canvass to carry improper motions into effect, 
'ted distrust are the mildest consequences to be expected ; 
for every division leaves a certain portion of the mem- 
bers discontented ; in the warmth of debate, strong and 
objectionable phrases and reflections may be indiscreetly 
used, which leave a thorn rankling in the bosom of those 
kt whom they are levelled ; and in the end, the minority 
are certain to relax in their attendance, if not to with- 
draw themselves altogether from an institution where 
their counsels are rejected and their opinions treated 
with contempt. 

Let not these hints be despised, or deemed useless and 
impertinent. They are the result of long experience in 
the art of governing a Lodge, which is a much more 
difficult task than unskilful Brethren are willing to admit. 
Something more' is necessary to constitute a perfect 
Master than the mere competency to repeat certain 
forms of opening, closing, qualifications, and lectures. 
These, though absolutely essential, are but the technical 
trappings of a ruler in Masonry. Sterling good sense, 
accomplished manners, long experience, a perfect know- 
ledge of men and things, calmness and command of 
temper, prudence and foresight added to a graceful and 
natural now of eloquence, are unitedly necessary to fomi 
h governor of the Craft ; and he who assumes this high and 
ti^ost important office without possessing the greater part 
of these essentials, is in danger of exposing himself to the 
animadversion, if not to the ridicule of his Brethren. 
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I rabjoiiH by way of Note, a few farther obeervatioiis on the important 
sabject of ^e above Lectnre. The poesession and exercise of authority 
b a matter of honourable and proi)er ambition in ever^ Brother who 
really prizes the institution into which he has been initiated, and who 
wishes to render his Masonry productive of its legitimate fruits, the 
moral improvement o^ his mental faculties. It is to be regretted, how- 
ever, thai thb ambition, so praiseworthy when exercised within its due 
bounds, is too frequently indulged, even to an unlimited extent, by 
Brethren who, though in other respects worthy, do not possess the 
requisite talent or industry to confer distinction. Or, in other words, 
the ambition is more freqoentlv for the oflke, than for the qualification 
to execute it with credit to tbemseivesy or benefit to the community 
over which they have been called on to preside. If the superior 
officers of a Lodge be unacquainted with the principles of the institu- 
tion, it can scaroely be expected to prosper. Should the Master be 
ignorant of his work, the Brethren will soon learn to despise his authori- 
^. To speak in the technical language of Uaaonry ; if he be unpos- 
sessed of the art of drawing designs, how are the j^ellow Grafts to 
execute, or the Apprentices to be instructed ? In the discharge of his 
momentous duties, he is expected to rule and govern his Lodge with the 
same precision and efifect as the sun rules the day, and.the moon the ni^ht ; 
else how can he be consistently classed with those two grand luminanes 7 
Why is he stationed in the east, but because, as the east is a place of 
light, it is his duty to enlighten the understanding of his Brethren T 
And how can he discharge this paramount obligation nntoes he himr 
self is iujly imbued with the true principles of Light ? To maintain 
kis authority, the Master of a Lodge must possess &lent — moral virtue 
— and eourtesy blended with firmness. H» must teach both by poeoept 
and exami^ Faith the most lively, Hope the most pure, Oiiarity toe 
most unfeigned. He must inculcate Temperance unmoved except by 
the delights of science ; Fortitude unshaken alike by prosperitv and 
adversity ; Prudence united with inflexible Justice ; and he is bound 
to instruct the Brethren in the development of that mysterious and 
important fact, that man was not created to promote ihe selfish par- 
poses of his ow^ interest alone, but to use his best endeavours to advance 
tiie welfare of others ; and, above all, to elucidate that leadine secret of 
Freemasonry — die absolute necessity of acquiring a practical fmowledge 
4>f ourselves. 

If, then, it be the Master's province to instruct others, he^must be con- 
scious that ignorance in himself is totally inexcusable. He cannot 
enforce on the younger Brethren the necessity of ruling and governing 
their passions-— of l^^ing a tongue of good report — of practising au 
the duties of morality and social order — ^unless he exhibit an exampie of 
these virtues in his own person. If he be insincere, his praise of Truth 
will stand for nothing ; if he be not charitable, he cannot consistently 
lecommend the practice of relief; nor if he be factious, can he dilate, 
with any efiEbct, on the exercise of the most beautiftd feature in the 
Masonic system, Brotheriy Love or Charity — ^that glorious emanation 
of the Deity, divested of which, Freemasonry would be unworthy of 
attention. Without these essential qualifications, the Chair wiU be 
bereft of its influenoe ; tiie Master's authority will be disregarded by the 
Bretiiren; and disorder and disunion, though delayed, wul npt pellit 
less certain to ensue. 
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OONCLU8ION OP TUB OOURCB. 



-Virtue thos 



Seti forth and magniOes herself, thiu feeds 
A Calm, a beaatifal, a silent fire 
From the incumbrances of mortal life, 
From error— disappointment — najr from goilt, 
And sometimeBy so relenting Justice willd, 
From palpable oppressians of despair." 

Wordnoorth. 

Hating now arrived at the conclusiou of my labours, 
I flatter myself that the results of the whole investiga- 
tion will be apparent and intelli^ble. The antiquity 
of Freemasonry may be deduced from the similarity of 
our rites to those of the mysteries ; and we can only 
account for the resemblance which the ceremonies and 
doctrines of distant nations bear to each other, by sup- 
posing that they were all derived from some great primi- 
tive system which was practised when mankind lived 
together as a single family. It is morally impossible on 
any other principle, that the same events, perpetuated 
by the same ceremonies and symbols, and the same 
secret system of communication, could subsist in nations 
so widely separated as to preclude all possibility of inter- 
course between the inhabitants. 

But the antiquity of these mysterious institutions falls 
before the superior claims of Masonry, as the idols of 
Memphis were precipitated from their pedestals at the 
appearance of the infant Saviour.* The deductions of 
reason produce a result absolutely asserted in the sacred 
volume, that all modes of false worship emanated from 

* Vid. a prophecy of this remarkable event in Isaiah zix. !• 
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Shinar, where genuine Masonry was originally practised 
by the descendants of Noah. The reasons of that variety 
which diversified the practice of religion amongst differ- 
ent nations may be reduced within a very narrow com-* 
pass. The apostacy began on these extensive plains, 
and the seed of every new religion was here scattered. 
Each ambitious and enterprising individual, whose abili- 
ties enabled him to collect a party, would set off with 
his followers, east, or west, as his inclinations might 
lead, and, forming a colony at no great distance from the 
place of departure, would, as its ostensible king and 
priest, deliver, ex taihedra^ his own speculative opinions 
on the subject of religion, which would of course be 
adopted as the system of the newly planted tribe. 
When the p6pu1ation of a colony thus formed became 
too abundant for the settlement, new migrations would 
take place, moving to a greater distance from Shinar, 
each family under its respective leader, whose religious 
tenets would doubtless possess some peculiarity. Thus 
the sentiments of mankind as they separated more widely 
from each other, would diverge by insensible degrees 
from ^he true mode of worship, until at length great 
nations would be formed in every part of the world by 
the union of many small tribes, as policy or conquest 
might prevail, each practising a religion of its own, 
which, though differing essentially from the rest of the 
world, would still retain many characteristic marks 
which unequivocally point out a common derivation. 

The great and important truths which I have collected 
in these Lectures, necessarily proceeded from a system 
of theology more ancient, and were derived from a source 
of greater purity than the mysteries in which they were 
preserved. In point of fact they could scarcely be 
obliterated, as they were fundamental principles from 
which all religious obedience radiated, and naturally 
refer to the patriarchal mode of worship instituted by 
God himself, to preserve men from the paths of error in 
this world, and to produce their eternal salvation in the 
next. With this pure system of truth our science was 
coeval, and in these primitive times was usually identi- 
^ed. But human reason was too weak to retain just 
impressions of the sublime truths revealed by the divini- 
ty, when that revelation was either doubted or finally 
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rejeeted; Mdf therefore, thoagh the visible symboltf 
were reUioed in every mygterious institotioD which 
floarished throughout the heathen world, the true inter- 
pretation was entirely lost* 

The idolatrous mvsteries, then, emanated from that 
pure fountain of Ligot, which is now denominated Free- 
masonry ; because they contain ionumerable reference* 
to some system more ancient than idolatry itself, which 
could be nothing but an institution of unequivocal purity 
attached to the true and only acceptable mode of paying 
divine worship to the supreme and invisible Godi 

I reioice, however, in the hope that I have accom* 
plished a still more useful object than merely proving 
the antiquity of Freemasonry. I have drawn forth and 
illustrated some of the moral beauties of our science, 
which may shed a lustre over it in the estimation of the 
uninitiated, and also tend to make my Breliiren wiser 
Hasons and better men. This has occupied my moat 
anxious attention, and if I have been unsuccessful, the 
iailure must not be attributed to a want of diligence and 
assiduity in the pursuit to which some portion of my 
leisure has been, for many years, devoted. 

Before I take a final leave, howeva*, I will offer a few 
brief observations on some of the ceremonies, emblems, 
and jewels, which have not been comprehended within 
the general design of these Lectures } and, by so doing, 
J hope to furnish an epitome of the science, which, 
though wholly incomprehensible to the uninitiated, may 
be ujieful to the young Mason, while grounding himself 
in the mysteries of symbolical knowled^|[e. 

The institution of Freemasonry is founded on silence, 
aad the mind is instructed and improved by meditating 
on a variety #f visible objects. They are all invested 
with a moral reference, and read him a lecture by which 
be is made a wiser, and, consequently, a better man. 

The true Mason, wherever he may be, finds himself 
always surrounded by objects which forcibly draw his 
attention to the science into which he has been initiated. 
If he survey the heavens — the sun, in his apparent 
motion, migestically rolling through the expanse-— the 
moon and the planets, performing their accustomed 
courses with order and regularity— the ffolden ataro, 
thickly studded in the blue vault of liquid ether*-^ 



are included in bis system of Freemasonry, whence he 
is directed by his speculation on the glorious works of 
nature up to the Great First Cause, the oountiful Creator 
of immeasurable space and all that it contains. If ha 
take a view of the productions of nature and art on 
the face of the planet which we inhabit, the same result 
follows. 

All is FreemasoniT — all is replete with the divine 
principles of the Order. There is not a mountain or 
valley, a tree, a shrub, or a blade of grass — ^there is 
not a magnificent structure of polished marble, rich in 
the splendid decorations of gorgeous architecture, or a 
refuse stone rejected from the quarry — there is not an 
object, animate or inanimate, in universal nature, but it 
is instinct with the genius of Freemasonry; and the 
learned Brother may find an instructive masonic lecture 
in the wing of a moth, as well as in the motions of the 
august lights of heaven. 

As the Deity is the first and jnost important ob)ect 
of our attention, I shall commence this interesting dis- 
quisition with a few* observations on the custom of 
uncovering the feet and bending the knee while offering 
up devotions to this august and beneficent Being. In 
the early ages of the world, one important indication 
of pure worship consisted in taking off the shoes, when 
ahmt to enter a temple dedicated to God. This custom 
was of very ancient observance, as we may infer from 
tiie interview with which Moees was favoured at the 
burning bush. The heathen nations used the same 
method of expressing the humility of their devotion. 
Not only did the wise and judicious 'Pythagoras com- 
mand his disciples to worship with bare feet,' as an 
expressive symbol of humility and contrition of the 
heart* but even the grosser worship of the Greeks and 
Bomans enjoined the same practice. In public religious 
processions, the priests walked barefooted; the highp- 
Dom Boman ladies did not dare to enter the temple 
of Vesta with covered feet ; and, in Greece, the female 
votaries walked barefooted in the processions of Ceres. 
The same usage prevailed equally in India, and the islands 
to tile west of Europe ; and even the American savages 

• JTunbl. vit. Pyth. c. zxviii 
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thought that unooveriog the feet, while in the act of 
devotion, was a sublime method of paying honour to the 
Deity. Going barefoot, says Killet,' was a sign of mueh 
sorrow, assumed by David to express his woeful expul-* 
sion from his own country, by his rebellious son;^ and 
distressed captives used it in their bondage, in another 
country.* 

Allied to this reasonable practice, we find another 
iMistom, which appears to have been enforced in ancient 
times. The devout worshipper was obliged to enter his 
temple with the right foot placed first over the threshold ; 
and Vitruvius, in reference to this ceremony, tells us 
that the steps which lead to any hallowed fane should 
be composed of an odd number^ that the right foot, being 
used for the first step, might necessarily first enter the 
building. 

QenufUdum was used in the infancy of the world, as 
an act of devout homage to God ; for it is, in reality, a 
just expression of humility and reverence from a created 
mortal to the Great Author of his existence. Pliny 
sajrs,' that *^in the knees of man there is reposed a 
certain religlcuB reverence, observed even in all the 
nations of the world. For humble suppliants creep and 
crouch to the knees of their superiors ; their knees they 
touch ; to their knees they reach forth their hands ; their 
knees they worship and adore as religiously as the very 
altars of the gods." 

In the system of Christianity, this custom is universally 
prevalent, in obedience to the repeated injunctions of 
Christ and his Apostles.^ Here it is described as a 

J roper and approved act of devotion ; and one of the 
'athers of the Church has conferred a still higher 
character upon it. He says : " when we bow the knee, 
it represents our fall in Adam; and when we rise, having 
received the benefit of prayer addressed to the throne 
of grace, it is a type of our restoration in Christ by 
the grace of God, through whom we are able to lift up 
our hearts to heaven." ^ The candidate for Masonry 
is directed to bend his knee, with a similar reference. 



« IVieen. p. 38, « 2 Saamel xv. 30. •Iniahxx.2,d,4». 

* Nat Hist 1. zi. c. 45. 

7 Lake xxii. 41.~-P]iilippiaQS ii. IC^BomsoB xiv. 11.— Ephenans iiL 
14.— Acts ix. 40, Jbc, k^ 
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He is in a atate of intellectual darkness, as far as 
regards the science into which he is about to receive 
initiation. His mind, unenlightened with the bright rays 
of masonic knowledge, bends before the divine illuminator ^ 
in the bumble hope that his understanding may be 
opened, and his mental faculties improved, by the pro- 
cess of initiation, commenced with a devout supplica- 
tion to, and a firm reliance on, that Great Being 
whose favour alone can convey protection and assist- 
ance, in every difficulty and danger he may be called 
on to sustain, as a trial of his patience, fortitude, and 



While thus engaged, he is placed with his face towards 
the east. For tnis custom, Masonry aflbrds many sub* 
stantial reasons. The ancients thought the east peculiarly 
sacred, because the Sun, the source of light and life, 
commenced his daily career in that quarter.' The prac*- 
tice may, perhaps, be more correctly deduced from some 
or all of the following considerations, accounting those 
points for east and west which are commonly received in 
that acceptation. The camp of Judea was placed by 
Moses in the east, as a mark of honorary distinction. 
The first public temple dedicated to the exclusive service 
of God, was the Tabernacle of Moses, which was placed 
due east and west ; and in the east our holy religion was 
first promulgated to mankind. This custom was not 
peculiar to any nation or people, but was practised 
throughout the world. The Egyptian and Mexican pyra- 
mids were erected according to the four cardinal points ; 
and the idolaters usually built their temples due east and 
west, that when a sacrifice was ojBTered on the altar, the 

* This elucidation, strictly speakingi may be erroneoiis ; for, in reality, 
the east and west points are bat imaginary, and stand on very doubtful 
ground when compared with the claims of north and south ; for the north 
and south poles are the invariable terms of that axis whereon the heavens 
move, and are, therefore, incommonicable and fixed points, whereof the 
one is not apprehensible in the other. But, with the east and west, it is 
quite otherwise ; for the revolution of the orbs being hiade upon the 
poles of nortii and south, all other points about the axis are mutable ; and 
wheresoever therein the east point be determined, by succession of parts 
in one revolution every point becomes the east. And so, if, where the 
San rises, that point be termed the east, every habitation differing in 
lonffitude will have this point also diflferent, inasmuch as the Sun sucees- 
sivdy rises onto eveiy one. Yid. more of this in Brown's Tulgar Errors, 
b. TL c. 7* 
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people might conveniently direct their devotions to the 
easty and thus adore the rising Bun»' Virgil says, 

nii ad Borgentem conyersi InmiDa solem, 
Dant firoges maoibns sdaaa. 

- £d. xii. 173. 

Christian churches and Masonic Lodges are built dae 
east and west, and the niost holy place is in the east. 
Tertullian informs us/^ that the early Christians prayed 
with their faces turned to the east, in imitation of a like 
practice observed by St. John the Evangelist.^ The 
reason assigned for it is, that when placed in this posture» 
we should reflect on the creation of the world, and the 
crucifixion of Christ; because the garden of Eden, an 
emblem of that celestial paradise which is the object of 
all our hopes and wishes in this world, was placed in the 
east ; and Christ being crucified with his face to the west, 
it follows, that when we turn to the east, we behold, as 
it were, the Saviour suspended on the cross, working out 
the salvation of sinners by the sacrifice of himself. An 
opinion anciently prevailed, founded, perhaps, on the 
sixty-eighth Psalm and the thirty-third verse, that the 
visible glory of Christ was situated in the eastern part of 
the heavens. The passage, as translated by the Seventy, 
runs thus : '* Sing unto God, who ascendeth above the 
heaven of heavens an the ecut.^* It was, indeed, a gene- 
rally-received opinion of the early Christians, that God 
was worshipped towards the east, and Satan renounced 
towards the west.^ When consigned to our last retreat, 
the corpse is laid on the grave due east and west, with 
its feet to the former quarter, that, at the resurrection, 
the renovated man may at once behold the bright vision 
of iudgment; for we are certain, from the express decla- 
ration of Christ himself, that at the last day he shall 
appear in the east,^' seated on the clouds of heaven, with 
power and great glory.^^ 

Hence we deduce the propriety of the custom which 
is used in many of our peculiar ceremonies. The candi- 
date in each degree is juaced with his face to the east, for 

* Yid. Esekid viii. 16. '^ Apologet. c. xvi. " Procfaor. yit. S. Joh. c. t. 

^ Hierom. ad. c. vi. Amos. — ^Damasoen. de fid. Orth. 4, 13. — Dum, 
Areop. de hier. eodes. c, ii. &c., kc 

» Matt zxiT. 27. >« Ibid. zzIt. 30. 
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the purpose of receiving instruction. During the lec- 
tures, the Brethren necessarily face the east. Should a 
Brother desire to address the Lodge, he must still turn 
towards the east; and, even during our social refresh- 
mentSy we uniformly observe the same practice. For 
these united causes, I have been somewhat particular in 
enumerating a few of those reasons which induced our 
ancient Brethren to adopt a custom equally rational 
and consistent with the primitive rites of genuine re- 
ligion. 

It was an ancient custom to use Circumambulatwn during 
the performance of religious ceremonies. In Greece, 
while the sacrifice was in the act of consumihg, the 
priests and people walked in procession round the altar 
thrice, singing the sacred hymn, which was divided into 
three parts, the Strophe, the Antistrophe, and the Epode. 
While the first part was chanted, they circumambulated 
in a direction from east to west, emblematical of the 
apparent motion of the heavenly bodies; at the commence- 
ment of the second part, they changed their course, and 
proceeded from west to east, pointing out their real 
motion ; and, during the performance of the Epode, they 
remained stationary round the, altar— a symbol of the 
ttabUity of the eartn, waiting for some propitious omen 
which might announce the divine acceptance of the sacri- 
fice. ' 

In Britain, the devotional exercises of the insular sanc- 
tuary were conducted on a similar principle. Ceremonial 
processions moved round it, regulated by the mystical 
numbers, and obsierving the course of the Sun ; some- 
times moving slowly and with solemn gravity, chantine 
the sacred hymn to Hu ; at others, the devotees advanced 
with great rapidity, using impassioned gestures, and 
saluting each other with* secret signs. This was termed 
** the mystical dance of the Druids.''^ The circular move- 

» Or the DeMinL *' Id the Highlands of Scotland/' says Smith (Gal. 
Ant p. 38), ** women with child perform the Deas'iul thrice ronnd some 
chapels, to procure an easy deHrerr. Sick persons do the same round 
some cairns, to charm back health. The phrase is still more nsed in 
oonversation than the ceremony is in practice. If the milk or meat 
which a child swallows, come but a little against the breath, its nurse is 
nwnediately alarmed lest it may fp} tua% and pronounces the word 
dsas'hdy to give it the same direction. On numberlesB other occasioiis 
this word is used in the same manner. 
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ment was intended to arjrmbolize the motion of the earth, 
and to give an idea oi God's immensity which fills the 
universe. 

The foundation-stone of every magnificent edifice was 
usually laid in the north easty which accounts in a rational 
manner for the general disposition of a newly initiated 
candidate when enlightened but uninstructedi he is ac^ 
counted to be in the most superficial part of Masonry. 
This stone, to which some portion of secret influence 
was formerly attributed, is* mrected in Alet's Ritual to 
be *' solid, angular, of about a foot square, and laid in the 
north east,^^ 

Behold these instruments of labour, the Square, the 
Compasses, and the Twenty-four Inch Rule. When I 
hold up the Square^ what virtues are presented to your 
view ! As an appendage to an operative Mason,'* it is, 
indeed, used merely to try and adjust all irregular angles, 
and to assist in bringing rude matter into due form. But 
as a speculative Mason's jewel, it teaches morality and 
justice ; it shows the beauty of order and sobriety, and 
displays the advantages arising from a mutual communi- 
cation of benefits. ' In a word, we are instructed, by this 
instrument, to act upon the square with all mankind, by 
doing to others as, in similar circumstances, we would 
have them do to us. The obvious use of the Conmaues is 
for the formation of plans and designs, from which all 
noble works of art are completed in their just and elegant 
proportions. In Masonry, however, they have a reference 
to something more than this. They admonish us to walk 
righteously and soberly amongst our Brethren ; to avoid 
every degree of intemnerance which may degrade the 
man into the brute, and to render to every one his due ; 
tribute to whom tribute is due; fear to whom fear; honour 
to whom honour. Lastly, the Twenty-four Inch RuU^ 
whose apparent use is merely to measure lines and 



^* Our excellent Brother HatchiDson Bays : *' I am indiiced to believe 

the name of Ma$on has its derivation from a language, in which It impUes 
some strong indication, or distinction of tJbe nature of the Society ; and 
that it has not any relation to architects. The French word maison signi- 
fies a family, or narticuhir race of people. It seems as if the name was 
compounded of Mato-Zmav, qaero $alvum / and the title of Masonry no 
more tl^n a corruption of Meoov^cwaa, 9wn in medio ctdif or Maiov* 
POOS', signa ccdestia (Job xzzviii. 32.), Which conjectore is strengthinMd 
by our flymbok." 
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tanees, amongst Hasoos,' refers more p^urticularly to the 
twenty-four hours of the day, andjpoints out the neces- 
sity of a regular distribution of Time, one portion of 
which must be applied to labour, another to rest and re- 
freshment, and a third to prayer and meditation. Thus 
that excellent monarch and . Qrand Master of Masons, 
Alfred the Great, made a regular and judicious appropria- 
tion of his hours, after he had vanquished all his enemies, 
and sat in peace on the throne of his hereditary dominions. 
It is, indeed, of primary consequence to ascei-tain the pro- 
gress of time. Tinoe does not appear to move. Look at 
the hour inde^ of your watch. It stands still ; you can- 
not see the process by which time is divided; and yet 
hour after hour passes on ; the index still moves round, 
and is as actually advancing as if it were visible to your 
eye. In like manner the Sun in the firmament measures 
days, and weeks, and months, and years ; and yet, how 
attentively soever it is observed, you have not the least 
visible perception of its course. It rises in the east, and 
YOU behold it in the purple mom ; it attains its meridian 
m the south, still imperceptibly to the human eye, and 
you know that half the day is gone. It moves majesti- 
cally towards the end of its daily course, and when setting 
in the west, you perceive that you are another day nearer 
to that event which must ultimately close all your con- 
nections with this world, and introduce you to another 
where the division of time will -cease, and an endless 
eternity be open to your view. Let this consideration 
be the spur and incentive to virtuous pursuits, that your 
admission into eternity may be glorious, and full of peace 
and joy unspeakable. 

Contemplate the boundless extent of a Masons' Lodge. 
High as the heavens, deep as the central abyss, its right 
hand stretching to the east, and its left to the utmost 
limits of the west ; what can all this signify ? It points 
to Brethren in every clime, and companions diversified 
with every tint of complexion, from the delicacy of Euro- 
pean beauty to the swarthy blackness of the African 
savage. It shows also the universal character of Masonry, 
and the unbounded influence of its rules and orders, and 
points out that comprehensive benevolence and good-mil 
which Masons usually display towards their worthy 
Brethren in distress* It is not, however, by pecuniary 
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bounty alone that the precept is falfilled, for thiB is not 
in every one's power. Acts of kindness and commisera- 
tion may sometimes heal the breaking heart ; and these 
are within the reach of the most indigent of our species. 
Benevolence and charity must be discriminative to be 
beneficial ; for relief to the common vagrants who daily 
haunt our doors is charity misapplied, and only adds 
strength and permanency to vicious habits, which a firm 
and uniform resistance of thdr claims might effectually 
correct, and even induce their return to virtue. 'The 
universal benevolence of a Mason, recommended from a 
consideration of the extent of his Lodge, consists generally 
in unafiected courtesy, and uniform afiability and gentle- 
ness of manners. These qualities will always convey the 
mild feeling of brotherly iove» and induce relief and cha- 
rity to every worthy and destitute object within their 
reach. The pleasing effects of courtesy and kindness 
can never fail. They will pour balm, and oil, and wine, 
into the bleeding heart, and leave behind a load of grati- 
tude which can never be obliterated. 

I will now call your attention to a Board with a few 
lines, angles, and perpendiculars designed upon its sur- 
face. This is the Tracing Board; and though it may 
appear rough and of little use, is yet an immoveable 
jewel, and contains a lesson of inestimable value. This 
board is for the Master to draw his plans on, for the direo* 
tion of his workmen ; but its mystic reference is to the 
great charter of our religious privileges, which, in all our 
open Lodges, is displayed on the Master's Pedestal, with 
its leaves unfolded, as the visible standard of our Faith, 
subscribed with the hand of the Divinity, the very ground 
and pillar of Truth. 

You have now before you an unhewn block of marble^ 
rough Bs when taken from the quarry. This is another 
immoveable jewel, which points to the infant mind, rough 
and uncultivated as this stone ; and as the marble can 
alone be brought into a definite and useful form by the 
skill and judicious management of the expert workman, 
so the mind can only be trained to the practice of virtue 
by the sedulous care and assiduous instruction of parents, 
guardians, and teachers. Thus the ripening man becomea 
ntted for his station in society, and qualified to act his 
part with the approbation of his fellow-men. These re^ 
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fleciioDB lead us to contemplate this stone in another and 
a more perfect form. It has been under the chissel of the 
expert workman, and now assumes the shape of a true 
die square, polished according to art, which can only be 
tried by the nice application of the square and compasa. 
The mind of man» after its previous cultivation, aild pro- 
gress through the chequered scenes of good and evil with 
which this life abounds, is here represented. He has 
attained a good old age, and his time has been spent in 
acts of piety and devotion ; the blessing of the fatherless 
is upon him, and he has caused the widow's heart to sing 
for joy. His soul, therefore, ripened for 'glory, may be 
aptly compared to this superb stone, for it can now. only 
be tried by the square of God*s holy Word, and the com- 
pass of his own conscience. 

Cast your eyes downwards and contemplate the pave« 
ment on which you tread. It is Mosaic, chequered ^ith 
black and white, emblematical of good and evil fortune ; 
like the life of man, sometimes favoured by prosperity, 
sometimes bending before the blasts of adversity ; now 
elevated on the billows of hope, and now plunged in the 
depths of despair. This is a most merciful dispensation 
of our All Wise Creator; for a continued course of pros- 

Serity would tend to deprive a man of those ideas of 
ependence on a superior JBeing which are natural to him 
in nis present state of mortality ; and thus forgetting his 
allegiance, he might advance to atheism, and work for 
himself a portion of misery and pain. Adversity prevents 
this degeneracy, and places man in his proper situation, 
as an inferior and dependent being. But perhaps you 
will say, that affliction is so galling to the soul, andcomes 
upon us so suddenly, and with such tragical attendants, 
that its uses can scarcely be pronouncea sweet and salu- 
tary. You are, however, mistaken* God is the benignant 
author of unmingled good, and if he brings adversity 
upon the soul, it is for some beneficial purpose ; it serves 
to correct the exuberance of vice, and to promote the 
operation of virtue 4 it reproves the pernicious conse- 
quences of perpetual ease and comfort, and prepares the 
mind for the return of smiling happiness to cheer and 
relieve mankind while journeying on the road to heaven^ 
Take a retrospective view of your past life, and you will 
find that, in the article of happiness and misery, the 

12 
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former has very largely preponderated. If you have 
been sometimes hungry, you have been more u-equently 
full ; if you haye been sometimes in want, you haye ofteo 
enjoyed the blessing of plenty ; you have bad some sick- 
sess, but more health ; a beloved child may have been 
snatched from you untimely by the hand of death, but 
perhaps you have several surviving children who are a 
comfort to your declining years. Besides, if you look 
round amongst mankind, you will find great numbers 
whose afflictions exceed the whole aggrejgate of yours in 
vast proportion. Let these considerations induce you 
to receive with the cheerfulness of gratitude every cala** 
mity which may befal you. Prosperity is but a fading 
flower ; and though to-day you have health, and friends, 
and riches, and honours, to-morrow your friends may 
prove false, your health may be changed into sickness, 
and your riches and honours may vanish like a dream. 
Such is man in every station of life, whether crowned 
with a royal diadem, or enduring the lot of a scourged 
slave. But the time will come when all will be on a 
level; death will destroy all distinctions, and the dust 
of the rich and poor shall be blended in one indiscrimi- 
nate mass. The superiority of an after state will be that 
of virtue. Let us, then, endeavour, while on this side the 
grave, to copy tiiat bright pattern of every excellence 
which is set oefore us in the Gospels ; and, as far as we 
are able, let us act according to the dictates of right rea- 
souy and cidtivate harmony, maintain charity, and live 
in unity and brotherlj love. 

One of the most msignificant objects, in its external 
appearance, though not, perhaps, the most useless, which 
has been adopted by our ancient brethren, is the Rod or 
Wand; and I shall conclude this course of lectures with 
a brief sketch of its history and symbolical application. 

The earliest mention of this appendage is traditional* 
It is said that when our first parents^ by transgression, 
fell from their original state of innocence, and were ex- 
pelled from Paradise into a world of woe, Adam, bending 
under the oppression of guilt, supported his weary limbs 
by taking in his hand a branch of that fatal tree which 
occasioned his disgrace. The Almighty, forseeinff the 
miserable consequences of sin, and the necessity of divine 
interference for counteracting its effects, not only per* 
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mitted Adam to take with him this rod, but afterwards 
miraculously preserved it, by natural means, for bis owa 
purposes. By Adam it was bequeathed to Methusalehy 
the son of Enoch, who, in like manner, left it to Noah, 
by whom it was preserved in the ark. After the death 
of Noah, it passed to his grandson Mizraim, who founded 
the city of Memphis ; he deposited it in the celebrated 
college there, and it remained under the guardianship of 
the priests for many generations; until the time when 
Jethro, a tutor of Moses, was consecrated, and sent from 
this college to be a priest of Midian ; and he conveyed 
away the rod by stealth. He did not, however^ profit 
by it in the slightest degree ; for shortly after his arrival 
in Midian, when walking in his garden, he struck the 
lower end of the rod deep in the earth ; from which 
situation he was never able to remove it. While wrapt 
in wonder and astonishment at this extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, he received a supernatural indication that the 
rod should remain immoveable until t^e Deity himself 
should commission a certain individual to take it away, 
in whose hands it should be a symbd of his power and 
glory. It happened, therefore, that Moses, when he had 
slain the tyrannical Egyptian, fled for concealment and 
safety to Jethro ; aud as they were walking together in 
the garden, a|id employed in earnest conversation on the 
subject of his flight, by accident Moses laid his hand upon 
this rod, and without any exertion drew it out of the 
ground. Jethro immediately acquainted Moses with 
every circumstance relating to this divine staff; and he, 
considering it as an assurance of the favour of heaven, 
immediately took the rod into his own possession, which 
proved not only a symbol of his authority, but the agent 
Dy which all the miracles were performed that preceded 
and accompanied the great deliverance of the children of 
Israel from their Egyptian bondage ; and its extraordi-* 
nary powers were brought into requisition at the Burn*^ 
ING Bush, to convince him of his holy mission, and the 
certain protection which would be extended to him bv 
the omnipotent I AM. The stupendous miracles whicn 
wrought out the emancipation of^his brethren, were per^^ 
formed by the agency oi this rod. ' 

The imitations emscted by Pharaoh's magicians were 
produced by natural causes only. They were in posses- 
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•ion of a secret to tame serpents and render them innoxi- 
ous. A little dexterity was» thereforoy only necessary to 
substitute real serpents, and conceal the rods under their 
long garments, i rogs might be procured in any num- 
berst for they swarmed throughout the land of Egypt ; 
and the art of changing the colour of different substances 
was then known in the eastern ooun^es ; so that water 
might be easily tinged with a red colour^ to give it the 
appearance of blood. 

Some learned men are of opinion that these rods were 
actually converted into serpents, and the other two mira- 
cles performed by the power of God ; that the Egyptians 
had no reason to think their incantations would produce 
serpents ; but they would try all experiments in order to 
judge further of the matter ; and upon their attempting 
it, God was pleased in some cases to give an unexpectea 
success to their endeavours in order to serve and ca^y on 
his own purposes and designs by it." But the passage 
does not appear to favour this conjecture ; for these ser* 
pents are said to be produced by enchantments; that is, 
by certain ceremonies and forms of words muttered 
between the teeth," after the manner of our modem jug- 
glers ; subsequently to which, each magician threw down 
Sis serpent before Pharaoh and his court. For.it is re- 

Eugnant to our ideas of God's attributes to suppose that 
e would lend his assistance to such gross deceptions* 
Besides, the incapacity of these jugglers would have 
been better displayed, if no appearance of a miracle had 
been produced ; nor would the^ have been induced to 
attempt the performance of a miracle with the vengeance 
of Amenophis before them, who appears to have possess- 
ed little government of his passions, without some cer- 
tain prospect of success ; for, it was a custom of the 
eastern kings to destroy those magicians who failed to 
perform a miracle dictated from the throne.^^ But Moses 
actually knew the real state of the case from his Egyp- 
tian education, and therefore his serpent devoured theirs. 
The sorcerers, too, in the third plague, confessed that 
Hoses wrought his miracles by the finger of God ; which 
amoimts to an acknowledgment that theirs were works 
of sleight, done by the power of dexterity of man ; and 

>' Jmkh vUi. 9. » DaD. ii. 13. Herod Olio. 
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not by any interference on the part of God.^' St. Jerome 
Bays, signa quae faciebat Moses imitabantur signa ^gyp* 
tiorum, sed non erant in veritate. And this observation 
is, doubtless, correct, for the rod of Moses devoured th^ 
serpents substituted for the rods of the magicians ; and 
therefore they were real serpents, and not an illusion, as 
is the opinion of many. 

The magicians themselves might consider that Moses 
and Aaron produced these efiects from natural causes like 
themselves; and therefoire boldly opposed sleight against 
sleight, or miracle against miracle ; and hence the king, 
regarding Moses and Aaron only a« expert magicians, 
refused to comply with thdr demands. But when their 
dexterity failed in thi? effect, they gave up the contest, 

^ The works of art dow in commoD use would, in ancient times, hsTS 
been referred to the power of magpc. Stuffed birds are made to flf 
through the air with great velocity ; wooden imaees to perform upon 
severol kinds of musical instrument^ ; and to draw landscapes with great 
correctness and dispatch, by means of an ingenious complication of ma- 
chinery. Archimedes was esteemed a powerful magieian, for he perfortih 
ed works which, though now perfectly uiderBtooNl, were in those 'ages 
esteemed supernatural, and beyond the attainment of unaflsisted humaa 
abilities. Arcbytas the Pythagorean made a woode^ dove to fly ; and 
Boetius made brazen serpents to hiss, and birds of brass to sing ; and tiiey 
were hence accounted magicians. 

The most inexplicable doubts were, however, entertained by the wisar 
heathens, about the power of magicians to invoke evil spirits and make 
use of their agency. Eusebius^ quotes an epistle from Porphvry to Ane- 
bonus the Egyptian, in which ho proposes nine doubts on tnis subject 
How can it be reconciled to common sense, eays he, that magiciaDS invoke 
spirita as their superiors, and afterwards command fiaan as inferiovpf 
why do the spirits refhse to answer the calls of any but men of strict vir- 
tue ; and vet will lend their assistance to the commission of any wicked- 
ness ? Why will they not hear the sorcerer unless he abstain from venerv ; 
and afterwards inflsdne him to unnatural lust? Why do they prescribe 
beting, and yet delight in the smell of sacrifioesT Why do they 
forbid the magician, during the rites of incantation, to touch any 
dead body, wiien some magical oeiemonies are performed with parts of a 
dead body? Why do they endeavour to terrify the spirits with threats, 
who are represented as not afraid of them ? Why ao they address the 

Srits with invocations and prayers like these : — ^Thou who art engender- 
from the sUme of the eartn ; thou whose throne is in the waters ; then 
who canst assume new shapes at pleasure, ap pw and aid us ! when these 
kind of prayers are little regardea by them? whvdo they use barbarous 
and steange words, as if the spirits understood only the Scythian, or eone 
othef language equally barbarous ? And as the spirits are immates^ 
kow can they be tetnpted by sensible and material things? 

tSawb. de pnq>. evan. L 5. o. 6. 
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and acknowledged that Moses was an agent hi the bands 
of Ood. 

Before this timet however, the staff was an emblem of 
rule and authority ; for Jacobs when he had received the 
blessing of royalty for himself and his descendants, was 
sent into the land of Padanaram with his staff only, as 
the visible symbol of his high character.*^ It was exhi- 
bited to his numerous posterity at his death ; when, as the 
patriarch of his race, he blessed the sons of Joseph, who 
bad become the ruler over all the land of Egypt. It was 
thd subject of Balaam's prophecy respecting the regal 
dignity to be enjoyed by his descenaants f^ and after- 
wards referred to as a token of royalty,^ and an agent of 
national punishment ;" and the utter destruction of a 
kinffdom is expressed by the metaphor of a broken staff,** 
which denotea the annihilation of power, and a state of 
absolute slavery. 

The rod was a symbol of the authority of Moses and 
Aaron at the deliverance, and the subsequent wanderings 
of the Israelites, and was denominated the rod of Gk>d,* 
as displayed in numerous instances,*' but particularly in 
that remarkable case when the princes of Israel disputed 
this authority, and it was confirmed by a miracle ; for 
the rods of the twelve tribes being placed in the taberna- 
cle to await a display of the Divine will and pleasure ; 
the rod of Aaron ^ brought forth buds, and bloomed 
blossoms, and yielded almonds."'' David uses the same 
instrument, in a beautiful metaphor, to express the conso- 
lations which he derived from the grace of God. ** Though 

» Geo. xzzii. 10. •< Il>. xlix. 10. « Jer. z. 16. Bey. iL 27. 
»JobxxL9. lasiali z. 24, 26. •• jguy^ ^iy. 5. 

• Ezod. iy. 20.— zyii. 9. To the same effect the Psalmist aa^ <• thy 
throne, God, is for ever and eyer ; the soeptreof thy kingdom is a rig^t 
iceptre." (Psalm zly. 6.) The staff, c^ emblem of power, was sometimes 
pat for the oracle or power itself. (Hosea, iy. 12.) 

* Ezod. yiii. 5 — ziy. 16 — ^zyii. 9. 

^ Ezod. zyiL Q, This rod was in saeh esteem with the celebrated Jacob 
Behmen, that he incorporated its type into the significant emblem which 
he had eograyen and used on all occasions as nis pri?ate seaL The 
deyioe was " a hand reached out from heayen with a stalk of fUl blown 
lUiee, beiiffi the Ravtum Magicwn, {^afiSoe, virga) the rod of Aaron 
which bacued ; the kingdom of the liJy is the paradise of Qad, which is 
to be manifested and displayed in the last time, when the end shall hays 
been brought back to its D^inning, and the oirde closed." (Okely's Beh- 
pu 20.) 
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I walk/* said tfaisi pious man, and excellent Brother* 
" through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear 
DO evil : for thou art with me ; thy rod and thy staff, they 
eomfort me."^ 

Rhabdomancy, or divination by the use of a rod, was 
practised by the Israelites; and is termed by the prophet 
Hosea an abomination. It was performed® by setting 
up two sticks, which, from the efficacy of a charm, were 
supposed to be supernaturally directed in their fall to the 
light hand or to the left ; and were thus accounted lucky 
or unlucky. Nebuchadnezzar, when consulting the^^ods 
about the invasion of Judea, used either the above, or 
divination by shooting an arrow into the air, and marking 
the direction in which it fell ; by which means he deter- 
mined whether to make the expedition, or to defer it to 
a more favourable apportunity.^ 

Throughout the whole ancient and modem world, ikhe 

grmbol of i>ower was always a. staff or sceptre. In 
^ypt, Omnipotence was denoted by a sceptre crowned 
with an eye» The royal sceptre q( Egypt was surmounted 
by the head of a jackall, as an emblem of the power of 
Osiris. The Tau or handled cross was also a stafl^ and a 
sacred symbol. The same idea was conveyed equally by 
the cypress sceptre of Jupiter, the trident of Neptune, 
the thyrsis of Bacchus, the club of Hercules, the cadu- 
cous of Mercury, the mace of Thor, the staff of the Brah- 
mins, the Druid's wand, and the Persian crosier. The 
magical rod used in the mysteries of Osiris, and deposited 
in the temple of Isk, was an acknowledged substitute for 
the rod of Moses, which tradition said had been stolen 
from the college of Memphis. Even the golden twig or 
staff of Eneas, constituted a symbol of protection in his 
fearful descent into H^ides, or in other words, his initia- 
tion into the. mysteries. During the celebration of the 
Dionysiaca, ** the thyrsis or rod of Bacchus was elevated, 
to perpetuate the remembrance of two remarkable mira- 
cles, which the god was reputed to have performed with 
this all-powerful instrument On one occasion, he cast 
his rod upon the ground and it became a serpent ; and 
afterwards, he struck the two rivers Orontes and Hydas- 

* 

» Paalm ziiii. 4. * Tliecmhylaet. in Hooea, ir. 12. 

» Vkl. £s8k. xjd. 21. 
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pes with it| and the waters immediately receded, and hm 
passed over dryshod. The assembly, whioh celebrated 
these orgies, was composed of men, women, and children 
of all ranks ; amongst whom, during the continuance of 
the festival, distinction was unknown.. This waa intended 
to commemorate the manner of Israel's departing oat of 
Egypt, accompanied by a mixed multitude from all the 
neighbouring nations.'^ 

When mythology became converted into romance, we 
ind the same virtue transferred to the wand of the ma* 
gician; without which he would have been accounted 

Eowerless, and his art vain. Even the rod of forked 
azel which, in the middle ages, was supposed, in the 
hand of an adept, to be capable of discovering hidden 
treasure, or deteating concealed springs of water, was 
dignified with the name of Moses' Rod. 

From the above collection of facts and reasonings, we 
may gather whence our ancient Brethren, whose example 
we have copied in this particular, derived the use of 
wands as ensigns of office ; for the custom unquestionably 
accompanied all the genuine Masonry which we find in 
the purer ages of the world. It still continues to be an 
emblem of authority in every grade of civilized society* 
though under difierent appellations. When vrielded by 
a monarch it is termed a sceptre ; in the bands of a bishop^ 
it is a crazier; of a general, a baton; and the civic mace 
of our municipal corporations, and the constable's Mtqff, 
have precisely and severally the same reference. 

All these examples bear on the masonic rod or wand, 
which is used as an ensign of office or dignity; and the 
Director of Ceremonies m our Lodges is distinguished 
by a Jewel bearing two rods aaltire-tmse. This emblem 
teaches moderation to rulers, and obedience to the Breth- 
ren. Subordination is the broad and imperishable basis 
om which alone can rest the stability of any institution. 
This has been well expressed by Dr. Hemming in his 
celebrated charge to a newly*initiated Brother; and it is 
a lesson of such value, that every lover of the science 
ought to retain it in his constant recollection. ^^ As a 
Mason," says this important document, ** there are many 
excellencies of character to which your attention may he 

« Hist Init p. 107, with sathoritiM. 
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partkularly and forcibly directed. Amoog the foremost 
of these are secrecy y Jidelity^ and obedience. 

** Secrecy may be said to consist in a inviolable ad* 
herence to the obligation you have entered into, never 
improperly to reveal any of those masonic secrets which 
have now been, or may, at any future time be, intrusted 
to your keeping; and cautiously to shun all occasions 
which might inadvertently lead you so to do. 

'^ Your fidelity must be exemplified by a strict observ- 
ance of the constitutions of the Fraternity, by adhering 
to the ancient Landmarks of the Order, by never attempt- 
ing to extort, or otherwise unduly obtain, the secrets of 
a superior degree, and by refraining to recommend any 
one to a participation of our secrets, unless you have 
strong grounds to believe that, by a similar fidelity, he 
will ultimately reflect honour on our choice* 

^' So must your obedience be proved by a close con- 
formity to our laws and regulations, by prompt attention 
to all signs and summonses, by modest and correct de- 
meanour whilst in the lodge, by abstaining from every 
topic of religious or political discussion, by a ready 
acquiescence in all votes and resolutions duly passed by 
the Brethren, and by perfect submission to the Master 
and his Wardens, whilst acting in the discharge of their 
respective offices." 

To define this authority and obedience in the clearest 
and most simple manner, our ancient Brethren made 
them the subjects of a series of general exhortations, 
which is one of the most valuable legacies that, in their 
wisdom, they have bequeathed to us. I allude to the 
ancient charges^ which have been so judiciously incor- 

C crated into our book of constitutions ; and which every 
ason would do well to study with attention, that they 
may be reduced to practice whenever their assistance is 
needed. 

These charges are sufiiciently comprehensive, and em- 
brace an epitome of every duty which the Mason is 
enjoined to perform. And, as a commentary on them, 
the Qrand Lodee has thought proper, in its constitutions, 
to enumerate these various duties more minutely, and to 
make the breaches of them penal ; whilst honours and 
rewards are held out to those worthy Brothers who have 
been distingoished by regularity and decorous conduct. 
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By such meao8, the proper balance is maintained in the 
several grades of the institution ; and by a happy blend- 
ing of interests and employmentt Freemasonry nas existed 
in all ages unimpaired by the convulsions which have 
shattered States and Empires, and annihilated mighty 
nations. This consideration involves an assurance that 
its stability can never faii, and that it will exist till time 
shall be no more. 

The tower skjr-pointing, and the dome sablime, 

Rais'd'by the mystic rales and fbrming power, 
Shall long withstand the iron tooth of iSme, 
Yet still their fall is sure : 
Bat Masonry, 
The art snblimely free, 
Founded by God himself, Uirong^ time shall firm enduSL 
Still shall its sons their gratefiil voioes raise, 
And joyful soand their Great Grand Master's praise. 
At thy shrine. Masonry ! 

Shall admirinff nations bend ; 
In future times taj sons shall see 
Thy fame from pole to pole extend. 
To worlds unknown thy heay'n bora light dispense 
And systems own thy sacred inflnenoe. 
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Aaron^s Rod, 166. 

Aborj, Temple at, a pictare of the Deity, 36. 

Adam, happiness o( m Paradise, 28 ; ezpoQed thenoe, 29 ; reoebras a 
ooDSoling promise, ib. 

Adam takts a branch of the forhidden frM, 16il. 

Admonition to erring Brethren, 147. 

Adjtnm, or Lodfe of the Dm^s, 91. 

•i&j a name of the deity, 22 n. ! 

Agency ofevu tpirits, 165 n. ^ i 

^-Seeing Eve, 16. 

Al-OnHJf3i, the name of the Deity pnserred in theEgypiiaiiMyBfeeri I 

Amber beads, 135 n. 

Ambition, to excel, 149 n. ! 

Amulets, magical, 135 n. | 

Ancient charges, study cf, recommended, 169. I 

Antiquity of Serpent worship, 38. | 

AjKOiments in caverns of initiation, 104 n. 

Ape, said to be the tempter of Eve, 29. 

Apis, the Cherabim worshipped as, 50. I 

Apron, a garment of great antiquity, 129 ; its design, 130 ; apron or 
fl^rdfe worn by Job, by Aaron, by the Prophets, by Samnel, Dayid, 
Eligah, John Ijhe Baptist, Jesus Christ, and the primitiye Christians, ib. ; 
its symbolical reference, 136 ; antiquity of the, described, 137 ; an hon- 
ourable badge of distinction, 138. 

Ararat, Mount, Ark rests on the summit of, 56. 

Ark, (Noah's,) an oblong square, 55 ; rests pn Ararat, 56 ; quitted by 
Noah on Biay-day, ib. 

Ark of the Coyenant, Uzssah slain for touching the, 26 ; fifty thousand 
men slain for looking on the, ib. 

Ark ^ Noah, the moon, 57 n. ; eymMixed by an egg, 67 n. 

Arrow, divination by an, 167. 

Art, ieorks of, 165 n. 

At, a ncarn of the Deity, 22 n« 

Aidatic Symbols, 6. 

A. U. M. the mysterious name of the Deity in India, %L 

Authority of the W. M. 142. 

Authority, exercim qf, 149 n ; defined, 169. 
166. 
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B. 



Babel, Tower of, Masonry practised m the, 4 ; appropriated to tecret 
celebratioDS, and to astronomy, 59 ; built on the plan of a Point within 
m Circle, 116 ; dedicated to the Son, 117 ; contained seTen stories, ib. 

Badge of innocence, 133. 

Balaam's propkecy, 166. 

Banners of the Tribes of Israel, 43. 

Banner, on the plains of Shioar was inscribed with a doTe and olive 
branch, encircled by a rainbow, 69 ; of Semiramis, TO. 

Barbarians, Britons styUd, 8 n. 

Bardic sjftUm, 136 n. 

Basilisk, Eve said to be tempted by a, 29. 

Auon, 168. 

Beads, gold and amber, 135 n. 

Bel, a name of the Beity, 22 ; his fire lighted on May-day, 23. 

BeUnus, 23 n. 

Benevolence, 159. 

Blood, libations of, 62 n. 

Boaz, the jn-ogenitor qf Ikmid, 89 n. 

Brahma, deam and birth of,%\u,\ bom from, an egg, 67 n. ; ideM' 
fied with light, 105 n, 

Britain, reverence for sear^ in, 6 n. 

British initiations of great importanoe, 80. 

Britons worshipped the Serpent, 36. 

Britons receive the mwUeries from the Phenieittnt, 4 n. 

Broken staff, a eymbA, 166. *" 

Brotherly Love, Belief, and Tratlk, 25. 

Brotherly love, what, 149 n. 

Burning Bosh, 153. 

Burning Bush, the rod qf Moses at the, 163. 

C. 

Cabalot 6 n. 
Cabiric rites, 4 n. 

Gabiric Priests, the perverters of Lux or Masonry, 4. 
CkAes and honey, 83 n. 
Camp of Jodah in the East, 155. 
Candidate raised from a coffin In the ancient myateries, 60. 
Candidates, at their initiation, exhorted to virtne, 131 ; ohoioe 
qualifications of, 143. 
Cardinal virtues (the), 25. 
Cardinal virtues to be inculcated, 149 n. 
Catacombs of Egypt, 9. 
Caverns of initiation, 104 n. 
Celestial system, the, is Masonic^ 162. 
Centre, esteemed the temple of the Ddty, 122. 
Cerberus appeased, 83 n. 

Ceremonies, emblems, and Jewels iUoBtvaM, 162. 
Ceremonies, eaterior, v>hat, 136 n. 
Chaldea, Phallio wonhip in, 125. 
Chaos, 73. 
Charity, 160. 
CSbnoty, wAot, 140 n. 
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Oherabim, coostitnted one qf tbe leoretc of Masonrj in all ag««, 41 ; 
YOQChsafed at the fiiU, 42 ; withdrawn at the delnge, ib. ; renewed to 
lloeeB, ib. ; lost at the deetractioa of the temple, ib. ; revealed to Efleldel 
in tbe compound form of a man, an ox, a lion, and an eagle, ib. ; sym- 
bolical, 43 ; introdaced into the idolatrous mysteries, 45 ; their variona 
symbolical reference, 51. 

Cheruhimj txemj^ificatum oft 116 n. 

Chinese, woffhipped tbe Serpent, 84; nsed the eirole and paralM 
lines, 119. 

Circle, universal form of the, 118. 

Circumambulation, 157. 

Closing the Lodge, 146. 

Clothing of Masonry, 53. 

Club ofHercuUst 167. 

Coffin, emblematical, 60 ; a place of penance, 78 ; an eihblematical 
tomb, 79 ; resurrection from the, ib. 

Colonies, praetics of, 57 n. 

Colours, mystical, of Druidiam, 135. 

Committees, no private ones are allowed in Masonry, 143. 

Compasses, illustrated, 158. 

Cromlech of Britain, what, 79 ; at Stanton Drew, 80 ; Llech y Gowre8» 
ib. ; at Shap, ib. 

Constable's staff, 168. 

Creation, as explained in the Chthit mysteries, 64 n. 

Creative pouoer, tpkat, 92 n. 

Crosier f^Ferna, 167, 

D. 

DaiknesB, of the Egyptian mysteries, 10 ; of the initiations, 60 ; of 
the uninitiated, 74; ana Light contrasted, 75 : of Masonry illustrated, 
76 ; heathen nations partial to, 77 ; temple dedicated to, ib. ; divine 
honours paid to, ib. ; superior antiquity of, ib. ; honoured with three 
cheers, 78 ; of death, 84. 

LarkMss and Light, 105 n. 

David's sacrifice, 17. 

Deasitd, or movement from east to vfest by the south, 157 n. 

Death, represented in the mysteries, 59 ; of the loyeteries qmbolical, 
78 ; aspirant raised from, 79. 

Death, symbolized by konev, 82 n. 

Deity, tnad of, symbolized by three pHlan, 92 ; explanation of, 93 ; in 
diftrent nations, 95 ; represented by tluree stones, ib. ; many '"g*^!igff of 
tAds custom produced, 96. 

Deluge, described, 55 ; tradition of, preserved in the mysteries of all 
nations, 57 ; by the Brahmins of India, 61 ; in China, 62 ; in America, 
ib. ; by tiie Draids of Britain, 64. 

Dduge of the Gothic myMeries, 64 n. 

Devmgarif a sacred language, 9 n. 

Dhiah, a name of' the Deity, 22 n. 

Dionusus bom from an egg, 67 n. 

Direttorqf Ceremonies, 16B. 

Discipline in the Lodge, an attention to, reoommended, 145. 

Dispersion Irom Shiiuur, how acoompUsbed, 151. 

Divine Lights, 75. 

Divination by a rody wAot, 167 ; by an arrwSf ib. 
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DivisiooB !a the Lod^ to be avoided, 14d. 

Dodrim qf (Ae Trinity, prevaUnee fsf, 94 d. 

Droidieal Mysteries, svmbob of the, 7 ; initiation into the, 106 ; trials 
of fortitude in the, ib. ; dreadfal process in their initiations. 107 ; gOTcm- 
mentofthe, 141. 

Drwdical ornaments, 135 n. ; ckaraeier, 136 n. 

Dmids nsed the Point within a Oirde, 122. 

Dmid Temples, cireolar, 122 ; at Keswick, Stoadienfe) and Abotr, 123. 

Dnad, 120. 

Duad, uhat, 120 n. 

£. 

Eagle, worshipped in varions nations, 48. 

E. A.P„tobe vutrueted, 149 n. 

East, the, peoaliarly sacred, 155 ; the most honourable qnartar, ib. ; 
Gamp of JnoiBLh, in the, ib. ; Christian religion planted in the, 156 ; earlj 
Christians prayed towards the, ib. ; Garden of Eden in the, ib. ; visible 

flory of Christ in the^ ib. ; Christ shall come to jndgment in the, ib. ; 
[asonic customs connected with the, ib. 

East and West, (due,) Temples, Churches, and Lodges built» 155, 156 ; 
graves dug, ib. 

East, West, and South, 142. 

Eadi the MtuUr*8 fiaee, uhy, 149 n. 

J^gg, a $ymM of the retwrreetion, 67 n. 

Egnee w Noah from the Ark, tymboUzedby an egg, 67 n. 

E^t, Hieroglyphics of, 8 ; Serpent worsnip of, 33 ; Phallic worship 
of, 125. 

Egypt, phguee of 164 ; royal scqilre of 167. 

Egyptian Temples full of representations of the Serpent god, 3S. 

Egyptian symboK 10. 

Egyptians used the Point within a Circle, 119. 

Elements, four and five, 121 n. 

Eleusinian Mysteries, 74 ; rings given in the, 119. 

Elysium, 60 n. 

Emblems illustrated, 81. 

Emblems, vfhat, 5 n. 

Empyrean, a name of the Mithratic Cave. 92. 

Enehantmertts, what, 164. 

Enoch translated, 17. 

EsBcnes, their initiations described, 131. 

E$m, a name of the Deity, 22 n. 

Europe, so named flrom the worship of the Serpent, 36. 

Eve tempted, 28. 

Exercise qf authority, 149 n. 

Expulsions, 147. 

Expulsion from Paradise, 162. 

Extent of the Lodge, 159. 

Exterior ceremonies, tohat, 136 n. 

P. 

Faith, Hope, and Charity, lia 

Fall of Man, traditions of the, 31 ; in India, ib.; in Gneoe, 82 : In 
Boandinavia, ib. ; in New Zealand, 34. 
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F. C,f iomcute, 149 n. 

F«ei, bftfe, in the initiatioQB, 131. 

Fiddity txplmMd, 169. 

Fire, liridge of, 124. 

Fim on May Eve, and IM November p 23 n. 

Five eUmenU, tke^ 121 n. 

Foundsiioa Stone, where Uud, 158. 

Freemaaonry, antiquity of, 150 ; more anoieot than tlie heathen mya- 
teries, ib. ; practised at Shinar, 151 ; deteriorated by idolatrooB innoYft- 
tions, ib. 

Freemammry finmded on eUenu, 152. 

G. 

Genoflection, 154. 
Golden Role, 85. 
Golden Twig of Eneas, 167. 
Ooreezau, 136 n. 

Gothic Mysteries, goyemment of, 14L 

GK>Yemment, Masonic, 140 ; of great antiquity, ib. ; of the mysterieSr 
ib, ; Haeonic, condacted by three principal cSfficers, 142. 
Grand Lodge, Boles of the, to be adhered to, 145. 
Orave, the, 60 n. 

Orecian Mloeophers rejpuUd the in*ientor$ qf the heathen myderiee, 94 n. 
Greece, rhallic worship in, 125. 

Greek Mysteries, government of, 140 ; Oircnmambiilation in the, 157. 
Greeks worshipped the Serpent, 32 : worshipped with feet nnoovered, 

H. 

Helle, derivation of, 60 n. 

Armapfarodite deity, 66. 

Heeus, a name of the Deity, 22 n. 

Hieroglyphics, 5 ; Asiatic, 6 ; of Pythagoras, ib. ; of Dnddiim, 7 ; 

ofEjnrpt, 9. 

Btervglyphies invented by Hermes, 5 n. 

Hitidoo adoroHon, 92 n. 

Historical truths preserved by idolaters, 31 n. 

Honey, a symbol of death, 82, 111. 

Honey, a symbol <^ death, 82 n. 

Hoars, of attendance 146 ; of departore, 147. 

L 

Jacob's yisioB, 100. 
Jiuob's Staff, 166. 
Jah,19. 

IdolatroQS nations, transferred Masonry into the myateries, 3 ; dMiTed 
their ideas of God from the Patriarchs, 42. 
Jehovah, known to the heathen, 19. 
Jeihro steals the Mvstieal Rody 163. 
Incommanicable ^ame, 19. 

Indians, worshipped the Serpent, 33 ; used tlw Pballio Worahiis Itf. 
Indian ttysteries, government of, 141. 
h^kamce qf ike ehair, 149 n. 
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iDitiatioD, an emblem of deatb, 59 ; iato the Drnidical Myiieriee 
oessary, 80 ; into the Essenian Mysteries, 101 ; in Britain, ceremony of 
106 ; trials of fortitude in, ib. ; dreadfol process of, 107 ; danj^en eo- 
oountered by the candidate in, ib. ; oonclnsion of, ib. ; in India, 103 ; in 
Persia, 105 ; illustrated by the tale of Bostam, ib. ; legend in the, 127 ; 
aprons used in, 131 ; other ceremonies of, described, in India, 133 ; in 
Japan, 134 ; in Scandinavia, ib. ; in Britain, 135. 

inUiaHon, comtnunicate$ hoitMss, 4 n. ; cavenu of, 104 a. 

In^iatmif the, not to divulge eeeretSf 7 n. 

Ineptration conveyed by symbols^ 1 n. 

Instructions to Cfficen, 149 n. 

Investiture by the Essenes, 131 ; by the Greeks, 132 ; by the ParmaoSy 
ib. ; by the Brahmins, 133 ; by the Japanese, 134 ; by the Draids, 201. 

Invisible Deity ^ 64 n. 

Invocation of SpiritSt 165 n. 

Jod, in the centre of a Circle, 130. 

Iron Tools prohibited, 90. 

Isaac, oflfering of, 17. 

Jadea» Phallic worship in, 126. • 

IL 

Keswick, temple at, 123. 
Kit's Cotti House, what, 79. 
Kneetingj an act of humility, 164. 



I^der, a symbol common to Masonry and all the idolatronflmvBtAiies, 
10^ originated in Paradise, ib. ; said to rest on the Holy Bible, 101 ; 
consisted of seven steps, which referred equally to the Planets and the 
days of the week, 103 ; used as an important symbol in the Indian mvs- 
teriee, ib. ; of the Scandinavian mysteries explained, 109 ; npnatotawm 
of, 112. 

Law, Sacred, 52. 

LawSf conformity to the, essential, 169. 

Libations of honey, 82 n. 

light, communicated by Symbols, 74 ; enjoyed fay the initiated, ib. ; 
contrasted with Darkness, 75. 

Light, the Being with seven rays, 105 n. 

Lights, Divine, 75. 

Lines, P. P. exemplified^ 116 n. 

lion, the, adored in various nations, 47. 

Lodge, the abode of peace, 52 ; central Star of, 63 ; fouidatlon of the, 
87 ; governed by three Officers, 90 ; of the Druids, 91 ; form of the, in 
India, ib. ; Officers of, ib. ; Masonic extent of, ib., 92 ; of Persia, caDed 
the Empyrean, ib. ; its supporters, ib. ; of Masons, what, 146. 

Lotos and Vishnu, 61 n. 

Lux, an ancient name of Masonry, 74. 

M. 

Mace of Thor, 167. 

Magical Amulets, 135 n. 

M^icians of Fharooh, 163 ; holdnem of, 165 ; yiM to Moms, ^ 

Man, an object of divine worship, 48. 

Masoilry, Free, not derived from the Andent Mysteries, 2 ; in tJieante- 
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• 
dOaTian world, 4 ; in the time of Noah, ib. ; at Shinar, ib. ; a progresfi- 
ive aoienoe, 41 ; peaceful pursuits of, 53 ; defined, 74 ; euforoea the prac- 
tice of virtue, 129 ; kuowled^e of, symbolical, 139 ; inculcates obedi- 
ence, ib. ; requires of its professors the pritctice of the Three Theologi- 
cal and the Four Cardinal Virtues, ib. 

Masonry y whence derived, 158 n. ; permanence of, 170. 

Masonic governmentj remarks o/i, 149 n. 

Master, his authority in the Lodge, 142 ; qualifications of, 149. 

Maater, duty of the, 149 n. 

May-day, fires in Britain, 23 ; Noah quitted the Ark oo, 56. 

May-eve^ fires on, 23 n. 

Members of Parliament, origin of the ceremony of Chairine, 124. 

Memphis, idols of, fell from their Pedestals when Jesus Corist went 
down into Egypt, 1 50. 

Mercury represented by an officer in the Mysteries, 141. 

Meaov^aveo, 122. 

Mexicans worshipped the Serpent, 34. 

Miracles performed, 164. 

Misletoe, why esteemed, 96 n. 

Mithratic Cave, or Lodge of Persia, 92. 

Moderation in Governors recommended, 143. 

Moloch, 50. 

Monad, 120. 

Monad, what, 120 n. 

Monstrous figures worshipped, 49. 

Moon^ offerings to, 83 n. 

Moon represented by an Officer in the Mysteries^ 142. 

Moriah, Mount, 17. 

Mosaic Pavement, 161. 

Motions, practice of making, 148. 

Mottos to the Lectures, 1, 16, 27, 41, 54, 73, 87, 99, 114, 129, 140, 150. 

Mount of God, 101, 

Mysteries, the ancient, have some characteristics in common with Ma- 
sonry, 4 ; governed bv three superior Officers, ib. ; of great importance in 
Egypt, 8 ; were received from Adam, according to the Egyptians, 9 ; in* 
culcated the unity of the godhead, 19 ; of Persia, 75 ; of India, used 
the Seven-stepped Ladder, 103 ; of Persia, used the same expressive 
emblem, 105 ; of Scandinavia, extraordinary symbols used in the, 124 ; 
the vehicles of regeneration, 132 ; government of, 140 ; emanated from \ 

Masonry, 152. 

Mystical Ladder of Scandinavia explained, 110. I 

Ni 

Name, Sacred, 19. | 

Name, Sacred, speculations respecting the, 22 d. j 

Names of towers^ derivation of, 23 n. | 

Ndmes of the two pillars of Solomon's temple, 89 n. 
Nations, planting of, 151. 

Nature and Art, productions of, aU emanate from Masonry ^ 153. 
Nature, generative principles of, 124, 
New22eiyander8 worahipped the Serpent, 34. 
Nimrod, 59. 

Noah quitted the Ark on May-day, 56 ; an objeet of divine wothipv 
why, 67. 

13 
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Noahf the Sttn, 57 n. 

North-east, foaDdation-stone laid in tiie, 168. 

November lat, fires on, 23 n. 

Number, 120. 

Number 365, 23 n. 

Number Three, Mystical, 95 n. 

O. 

Obedience explained, 169. 

Obedience to the W. M. recommended, 143. 

Obelisks of Egypt, 9. 

Odin, Hall of, 123. 

Offerings to Hecate and the Moon, 83 n. 

d^fice, fjudificationsfor, 149 n. 

Officers of the Mysteries represented the San, the Moon, and Mercury, 
141. 

0. I. W., a symbol of the Deit^, 23. 

Om, a name of the supreme god in India, 24 ; how to be pronounced, 
ib. 

On, a name of the Deity, 22 ; the living and eternal God, 23. 

Ophites, 40. 

Orades and Serpents, connectum between, 30 n. 

Oracles struck aumb, 31. 

Orders of Architecture, the three principal, 97. 

Origin of the heathen gods, 92 n. 

Ornaments, Druidieal, 135 n. 

Osiris, legend of, 126. 

Ox, adorod in various nations, 45. 

P. 

Paradise ejmulsion from, 162. 

Pastos or Coffin, 71 ; a plaoe of penance, 78 ; confinement in the, 79; 
resurrection from the, ib. 

Pedestal contains the Holy Bible, 52. 

Penal Statutes, 169. 

P. P. lines, exemplification of, 116 n. 

Perfect Ashlar, 161. 

Per])endicular parallel lines, 116. 

Persians worship the Serpent, 33. 

Persian, Dive Arzshenk, 46 ; mysteries, 75 ; initiations, 105 ; Seven- 
Btc»ped Ladder illustrated, 107 ; mysteries, government of the, 141. 

Pnallic worship, 125 ; origin of, 126. 

Pillars of the Temple, 89 n. 

Pillars, Primitive, 87 ; idolatrous, 88 ; commemorative, ib. ; inscribed, 
ib. ; used by the descendants of Shem, ib. ; at Solomon's Porch, 89 ; 
emblematical, 90 ; in the Dmidical Mysteries, 91. 

Plagues of Egypt, 164. 

Planets, 66. 

Planting of Nations, 151. 

Point, Itne, superficies, solid, 121 n. 

Point within a Circle, origin of the emblem, 115 ; improved by Pytfaft- 
goras, 120 ; referred to the Planetary System, 122 ; astronomical char- 
acter of, ib. ; chymical character of tlie, ib^ 

Por^ fif S6Umon*s TempU, 89 n. 
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Power f the wand a 9\jmbd of, 163. 

Presence of God, fearfiil, 26. 

Frwidtnce^ symbolized by the wheels of the chembimf 116 n. 

Panctnality amongst Masons recommended, 146. 

Pyramids of £^pt, intended as places of secret celebration andini- 
tiation, 9 ; mysterious, ib. ; of China and Mexico, ib. WWW* 

Pythagoras, sTmb<^ of, 6 ; silence of, ib. ; improves tbe emblem of a 
Point within a Circle, 120 ; worships with feet oncoTered, 153. 

Pythia hilled by a dragon^ 30 n. 

Qoalification, of candidates, 143 ; of a W. M., 148. 
Qoatenary, 120. 

B. 

Rainbow, an emblem in yarioos nations, 70 ; mysterioaB sigDification 
of, ib. 

Rays of Light, Mwn, 105 n. 

Begeneration, 60. 

Bdigion deteriorated, how, 151. 

Religious andvolitiood svhjects forbidden, 169. 

Remarks on Masonic Government, 149 n. 

Bemphan, the Sbekinah worshipped as, 50. 

Resurrection symbolized by an Egg, 67 n. 

Rewards instituted, 169. 

Reverberations, in a cavern of initiation, 104 n. 

Rhabdomancy, 167. 

Rings riven in the Eleusinian mysteries, 119. 

Rites, Valfiric, 4 n. 

Rod, a symbol, 162 ; history of the, ib, ; brought by Adam out of Para- 
dise, 162 ; stolen by Jethro, ib, ; redeemed by Moses, ib, ; mirades pevfirrmed 
by the, ib. ; devours the magicians* rods, 165 ; at the deliverance, 166 ; of 
God, ib. ; of Aaron and David, ib. ; divination by the, 167 ; m the temple 
of Isis, ib. ; of Bacchus, ib. ; of forked hazd, 168 ; qf Masonry, ib. 

Rod of Moses, said to have had the tetragranamaton engraven on it, 22. 

Rods in Saltire, 168. 

Romans worshipped with bare feet, 153. 

Rough Ashler, 160. 

Role, Twenty-four Inch, 158. 
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Sacred Language, 9 n. 
Sacred Law, 52. 
Sacred Name, 19. 

Sacred name, sveculations respecting the, 22 n. 
Scandinavian Mysteries, extraordinary svmbols in the, 128. 
Scandinavians worshipped the Serpent, §5. 
Sceptre, a symbol ofroifalty and power, 167. 
Seasonable hours recommended, 146. 

Secrecy of the ancient mysteries, 5 ; of tbe EJgyptian xupMim, 9 ; 
practised by the Essenes, 131. 
Secrecy explained, 169. 
Secret, a principle one in the mysteries, 50l 
Secrets, reverence for, m Britain, 8 n. 
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Semiramis. Banner of, 70. 

Seraph, 39. 

Serpent, a symbol of Masonry used before the flood, 27 ; tempt? Eve. 
28 ; supposed to have had the use of speech, ib. ; some think it was of 
prodtgroas magnitude, 29 ; worshipped by the Greeks, 31 ; an emblem of 
life and health, 32 ; worshipped in Kgypt, 33 ; an emblem of wisdom 
ftnd eternity, ib. ; worshipped in Persia, India, and China, ib. ; an emblem 
of wisdom and power, 34 ; reveals the sixty-four symbols of Fo-Hi, ib. ; 
worshipped in New Zealand and Mexico, fb. ; in Scandinavia, 35 ; in 
Britain, 36. 

Serpents and Oracles, connection between^ 30 n. 

Serpent worship, antiquity of, 38 ; cause of, 39. 

Seven, a sacred number, 103. 

Seven r^ys of light ^ 105 n. 

Seven-stepped Ladder, 112. 

Shekinah, 43. 

Shield, White, 134. - 

Shoes taken from the feet, 153. 

Silence, practised by the disciples of Pythagoras, 6. 

Silence, the initiated bound to keep^ 7 n. ; MoKmry founded on, 152. 

Skull, mead drank oat of, at the initiations, 134. 

Solomon, King, 17. 

Solomon's temple^ porch of, 89 n. 

Sphing^, 9. 

Spirits invoked, 165 n. 

Square illustrated, 158. 

Staff f an emblem of authority, 166 ; Jacob's, .itf.; Balaam's prophecy 
respecting, ib, ; of David, ib,,- qf the Brahmins, 167. 

Standard, Royal, of Persia, was originally an AproD, 136. 

Star in the East, 53. 

StoD^eage, Teinple at, 123. 

Submission to Officers recommended, 169. 

Subordination to the Masonic Ofi&cers recommended, 143. 

Sun, Moon, and Planets,^ 152. 

Sun, represented by an Officer, 141 ; how said to rise in the East, 165. | 

Symbol of a Serpent, 32. 

Symbols, of the Mysteries resembled those of Masonry, 4 ; Jewish, 6 ; 
of Pythagoras, ib. ; Draidical, 7 ; of Eg^pt, 10 ; of Masonry, substituted 
fbr Alphabetical Characters, 13 ; the Sixty-four, of Fo-Hi, 34. 

Symbols, what, 5 n. ; invested with a moral reference, 152. 

T. 

Tabernacle of Moses, 50 ; placed due East and West, 155. 

Talent and Industry, produce excellence, 149 n. 

Tau, or cross potent, 167. 

Temple of Solomon, dedicated. 17 ; built, 90. 

Temples, of Egypt and Chaldea, full of Symbols, 125 ; tmilt due BMt 
and West, 155. 

Temple, tvH> pillars qf, explained, 89 n. 

Vmples where triads were worshipped, 95 n. 

Tetractys of Pythagoras, 19. 

Tetragrammaton, used by the Israelites, 19 ; true pronunciation of 
the, said to be lost, 20 ; how retained by idolaters, ib. ; Sjmbolsjof the, 
21 ; potency of the, ib. ; a ray of Light, ib. ; tratismitte(J by the 
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lb. ; communicated in a whisper, ib. ; inaccessible, 22 ; known to the 
Greeks, ib. ; was the E^^yptian Pass- word, ib. ; said to have been en- 
graven on the Bod of Moses, ib. ; inscribed on the Banners of the four 
principal Tribes of Israel, 43. 

TharamiSj a name of the Deity ^ 22 n. 
Theological Virtues, 2.'). 

Three^ a Mystical number, 95 n. 

Jliree forked lightning, 95 n. 

Tkyrsis of Bacdiu.% 1G7. 

Time, division of, 1 59 ; value of, ib. 

Tongue of good report, 131. 

Tracing Board, of the Egyptian Mysteries, 10 ; of Masonry, 160. 

Tradition, a, of the Fail existed in all nations, 31. 

Traditions of the Rod, 162. 

Triad, divine, Symbols of, 92. 

Triads of different nations enumerated, 95. 

Triads whom they represent, 92 ; antiquity of 95 n. 

Trident, 95 n. 

Trinity of Idolaters, 94 n. 

Trinkets, 135 n. 

Tripos, 30 n. 

Trismegistus irwents hieroglyphics, 5 n. 

Truths preserved in the mysteries, 31 n. 

JStali or motion from east to vest by the north, 157 n. 

Twig, golden, of Eneas, 167. 



V. 
Vishnu 0nd the lotos, 61 n. 
VitzlipntzH, image of, 35. 
Uranus killed by his brothers, 31 n. 



W. 

Wand — see rod, staff, and sceptre. 

West, Christ crucified with his face towards the, 156 ; Satao rv- 
uonnced towards the, ib. 

Wheels of the cherubim, 116 u. 

White Garments, worn by the Essenes, 131 ; recommended by King 
8olomon, ib. ; worn by the Greeks, 132 ; worn in the mysteries of Mith- 
ras, ib. 

White, in high estimation, 131 ; Shield of Scandinavia, 134 ; SUnm, 
137. 

White robe of the Druids, 136 n. 

Wisdom, Strength, and Beauty, iUnstrotod, 87. 

W, M.J duties of, 149 n. 

Wc^ hole, 104 n. 

Y. 

Ymer, produces the world, 64 n. 

Z. 

ZHOaodera, (New) addieted to Serpent worship, 34* 
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A. 

Air, 11, 48. 

AIl-SeeiDg Eye, 16, 74. 

Anchor, €9. 

Angel, 12. 

Angles, 8. 

Angainnm, 37. 

Ant, 11. 

Ape, 10. 

Apron, 129. 

Ark of the OoYenant, 46, 52. 

Ark of Noah, 65, 56. 

Arkf 57 n. ; 67 n. 

Ashler, 74. 

Ash Tree, (Ydrasil) 109^ 

Aspen leaf, 7. 

Avaricions Monarch, 10. 

Aversion, 11. 

B. 

Balance, 10. 

Banners of the TwdTe Tribes, 43. 

Basiliscns, 33. 

Baton, 168. 

Bear, 11. 

Beehive, 82. 

Beetle, 12. 

Bible, 74. 

Black, (coloar) 132. 

Bine, 11. 

Brid^ of Fire, 124 

BritSh male and female deity, 142. 

Broken Staff, 166. 

BnU, 12. 

Batterfly, 12. 



Caket,B2TL 
Oafcni, 66. 
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Cauldron, 142. 

Central Star, 53. 

Chaoe, 73. 

Chaplet, 133. 

Cherubim, 42. 

Cherubim, 116 n. 

Chisel, 14. 

Circle, 117 ; and central Serpent, 
11 ; and parallel lines, 13 ; of 
the Zodiac, 43; supported by 
two Serpents, 119. 

Circular movemeat^ 157. 

Club, 167. 

Coffin, 60. 

Colours, 11. 

Compasses, 14. 

Covering of the Lodge* 100. 

Cow, 66. 

Creation, 11. 

Creation, 64 n. 

Crimson, 11. 

Crocodile, 66. 

Crosier, 133. 

Crazier, 167. 

Cross, 133 ; double, 14. 

Crown, 133. 

Cruelty and ignorance, 10, 11. 

Cruz Ansata, 12. 

D. 

Darkness, 74. 
Darkness, 105. 
Death, 82 n. 

Death, 12 ; and resurrection, ib. 
Deformity, 11. 

Deity, 78 ; surrounded by eterni- 
ty, 119. 
Deluge, 12, 55. 
Destraotion, 11. 
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DeTil, 12. 

Dolphin, 43 n. 

Door, 66. 

Dove, 53, 62, 66, 68 ; and Olive 

Branch, 69. 
Dragon, 43 n. 
Duad, 120 n. 
Dnty to God and man, 74. 

E. 
Eagle, 48. 
Earth, 11. 
Egg, 67. 
Egg, 67 n. 
Endless Serpent, 33 ; and oeDtral 

Eye, 120. 
Epoptes, 83. 
Equality, 74. 
Equilateral Triangle, 21. 
Eternal God, 12. 
Eternity, 33. 117. 
Eye, 25. 

F. 

Faith, Hope, and Charity, 100. 

Fecundity, 11. 

Fidelity, 130. 

Figs, 9. 

Fire, 11 ; pot of, 10. 

Fires, 23 n. 

Firmnefis, 7. 

Foot, 11. 

Four Elements, 11. 

Fox, 10. 

Freemasonry, 53. 

Frog, 12 ; and Lotos, ib. 

G. 

General Symbol, 13. 

Girdle, 130. 

Globe, 35 ; and winged Serpent) 

33. 
Glory in the centre, 74. 
Goat, 11. 

Golden Gup, 66. . 
Goldm Twig, 167. 
Government of Lodge, 74. 
Grave, 60 n. 
Grasshopper, 11. 
Green (colour), 135. 

H. 
HaDd» right, 11 ; left, ib. 



Hawk, 12. 
Hazel Rod, 168. 
Honey, 9, 82. 
Hofiey, 82 u. 

Honour, and Victory, 11. 
Hope, 135. 
Hooded Snake, 33. 
Hour Glass, 81. 
Hyena, 11. 



1. 



Jacob's Staff, 166. 
Ignorance, 11. 
Immortality, 12. 
Infinite Circle, 11. 
Innocence, 129. 
Instability, 11. 
Integrity, 74. 
Inundation, 47 n. 
Jod, in the centre of a circle, 110. 
Jods, Three, 21. 
Irresolution, 7. 

Justic, 74 ; and Generosity, 10 ; 
and Mercy, 116. 

K. 

Knowledge, 11. 
Kowsteke-men, 133.' 



Ladder, 74, 100. 

Left hand dosed, 11. 

Letter Y, 107. 

Level, 74. 

Life, 12, 133. 

light, 43, 135 ; and Glory, 46. 

Light, 105 n. 

Lights, three great, 74 ; throe 

er, ib. 
lines, right, 8. 
Lwie»,P. P., 116n 
lion, 47. 

Lion's head, 43 n. 
Lotos, 58, 66. 
Lotos, 61 n. 



Maee, 167. 

Malice, 11. 

Mallet. 14. 

Man, 48 ; with lion's head, 10 ; 
with elephant's head, ib. ; with 
bird's head, ib.; with dog^ 
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)iead, ib. ; with ass's and boar's 

head, ib. 
Mercy, II ; seat^ 51. 
Miifletoe, 96 n. 
Monody 120 n. 
Moon, 66, 142. 
Morality, 74. 
Motion of the Earth, 158. 
Mouse, 11. 



N. 
Noah, 46. 

Number Three, 107. 
Number, Tkree Hundred and Sixty-' 
"ivet 23 n. 
lumber Three, 95 n. 



0. 



NuTi 



Oak, 7. 

Obedience, 51. 
0. 1. W., 23. 
'Omnipotence, 11. 
Omnipresence, 11. 
Osiris. 12; as sovereign of the 

universe, ib. 
Ox, 45. 

P. 

Palm Tree, 11. 

Parallel lines, 13. 

Perfect Ashler, 74. 

Perpendiculars, B. 

Phallus, 125. 

Fhosniz, 58. 

Pickaxe, 14. 

Plentv, 11. 

Plumb, 14, 74. 

Point, 117 ; within a Oircle, 14, 

114. 
P. P. Lines, 116 n. 
JTonava, 83 n. ^ 

Power and authority, 11. 
Pother, 163. 
Protection, 11, 51. 
Providence, 11, 61. 
Providence, 116 n. 
Purity, 136. 
Purple, 11. 

R. 

Rainbow, 62, 66. 66. 68, 124. 
BMd, 7. 
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Right hand open, 11. 

Right lines, 8. 

Ring supported by Two Serpents, 

34. 
Road to heaven, 74. 
Rock, 66. 
Rod or Staflf, 11, 
Rod, 162. 

S. 

Sagacity, 10. 

Sceptre, 167. 

8ceptre and Eye, 12. 

Scythe, 82. 

Secrecy, 11. 

Sephiroth, 101. 

Serpent, 27, 43 n. ; and Egg, 12 j 

casting his Skin, ib. : and Eye, 

33. ^ 

Serpents, 30 n. 
Serpents and Scorpions, 11. 
Seven rays, 105 n. 
Shekinah, 43, 52. 
Shield, 134. 
Sin, 12. 

Skull, 14 ; and Cross Bones, 81. 
Skyblue, 135. 
Snake proceeding firom a Oirdo, 

36. 
Soul, 12. 
Spliere, 119. 
Spirit, 43. 

Sprig of Acacia, 83. 
Square, 13, 74; and Compasses, 

14. 
Squares, angles, lines, and peipeD- 

diculars, 8. 
Staff, 166. 
Star, 67. 
Sun, 11, 67, 142. 
Sun and Moon, 10. 
Sun, Moon, and Planets, 162. 
Swarm of Bees, 83. 

T. 

Tau, 167. 

Tetragrammaton, 19. 

T%ree Forked Lightning, 95 n. 

Three Points, 21 ; Great Lights, 

74 ; Lesser Lights, ib. ; Staves, 

101 ; Pillars, 87. 
Jhyrsis, 167. 
Time, 11 7. 
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Tracing Board, 10, 74. 
Triad, 33, 92. 
Triangle, eqailateral, 21. 
Trident, 95 n., 167. 
Trigonon mysticuni, 120. 
Trowel, 10, 14. 
Truth, 9, 130, 135. 
Twig, 167. 

Two perpendicular parallel lines, 
116. 

U. 

Understanding, 10. 
Unity and Concord, 51. 
Universe, 12 ; supported by Power 
and Wisdom, 119. 

V. 

Valhall, the Scandinavian Para- 
dise, 123. 



W. 

Wand, 167. 

Water, 11. 

Well spent life, 74. 

Wheels, 116 n. 

Wheels with Eyes, 51. 

White, 11, 135. 

White, 136 n. 

Wisdom, 33 ; and Power, 34 ; 
and Truth, 36; and Under- 
standing, 10; Strength, and 
Beauty, 87. 

Wolf, 11. 



Y. 



Y, Letter, 107. 
Ydrasil, 109. 



Zodiac, 12. 
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